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INTRODUCTION 



A thorough conviction of the high importance of the question of 
Prison Discipline, as it hears upon the moral and social condition of 
the conunnnitj, and the positive assnrance felt of the general want of 
correct information, together with a large amount of existing preju- 
dice, are the considerations which have induced the writer to 
enter upon the suhject of the following pages. His particular atten- 
tion has long heen given to the condition of penal institutions and 
their general regime, and as opportunities have heen presented, he 
has made himself acquainted with the main points of dispute re- 
specting the prevailing systems of discipline at home and ahroad, 
and in no limited degree, hj personal observation, has endeavoured 
to ascertain their practical results. 

For information and confirmation he has had intercourse and cor- 
respondence with some of the most eminent and benevolent of the 
present period, who have thought and written upon the treatment 
of criminals. 

With an ardent desire to be correctly informed, he has visited 
various penal institutions both in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, and has been favoured with unrestricted 
facilities for most rigid examination of prison officers and prisoners, 
and he can truly say, that he has striven to approach the great sub- 
ject of criminal jurisprudence free from any preconceived notions as 
to the efficiency of this or that system, but with a sincere desire to 

A 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

ajscertain the mode of discipline most in accordance with the feelings 
of enlightened humanity and the principles of uncompromising 
justice. 

The writer feels considerable reluctance in adverting thus to his 
own personal feelings, but he wishes, in some measure, to show that 
his reflections, inquiries, and concern in this matter, are not the mere 
ebullition of recent excitement. 

It may occur to the reader, that the references which are made to 
an influential daily Journal, the TimeSy appear somewhat out of 
date, that their evanescent remarks upon the subject of Prison 
Discipline, are now forgotten by their perusers, but none will know 
better than the Times that a general impression may remain even 
though the particulars of alleged facts may be obliterated from the 
memory. It has, therefore, been considered material, even at this 
period, that the views of the Times, and the manner in which they 
have dwelt upon the subject, should not continue unnoticed, that 
Journal having taken up the principal points of controversy in con- 
nection with the prevailing rival systems of penal treatment which 
are termed the Auburn, or, the Silent and Congregated System, and 
the Pennsylvanian, or. Separate System of Discipline. If, then, in the 
following work, there may appear too much minutisB of detail, it has 
proceeded from an anxious endeavour to refute erroneous statements, 
and to remove popular misconceptions. 

Apology, the writer considers needless, with reference to his re- 
marks upon Mr. Dickens's notations on the "Solitary Prison at Phila- 
delphia." That justly popular author has largely ministered to the 
entertainment of a considerable portion of the reading community, 
and the remarks in the following pages upon Mr. Dickens's state- 
ments and observations, are offered only so far as they relate to 
the subject of Prison Discipline. Some of the convicts in the 
Philadelphia prison, on whose cases he has dwelt, came under the 
notice of the author of this work when he visited that institution, 
and in his contrasts, he has endeavoured to place in apposition 
the fictions of Mr. Dickens and the facts which he obtained from 
sources of undoubted veracity. The reader must draw his own 
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INTRODUCTION. V 

inferences sa to the propriety of Mr. Dickens's over- wrought descrip- 
tions of the Philadelphia prison conyicts, calculated as they are, in a 
high degree, to mislead the public mind. In the allusions which 
Mr. Dickens has made to the operation of the Penitentiary System 
at Philadelphia, he has neither done justice to the discipline on 
which he has written, nor to those who have long laboured in its 
promotion. 

In making obseryations upon Metropolitan prisons and their dis- 
cipline, no reserve has been felt. The official and other documents 
adduced, with collateral testimony, may excite surprise that evils both 
abounding and depraving should have been permitted so long to re- 
main in the midst of the great Metropolis. Without much effort, 
the causes of their later continuance could be traced to particular 
sources, but the writer has desired that the following pages should 
appear ^bove personalities ; he has essayed to deal with principles 
and systems ; he aims at the removal of deeply moral evils, and the 
promotion of much required reforms, and would hail with pleasure 
any indications of improvement of the penal system within the 
Metropolitan institutions. It should, however, be borne in mind, that 
the London prisons but represent, in nature and degree, the ob- 
viously defective and demoralizing modes of penal treatment which 
may be found in every goal where prisoners are associated^ as un- 
der the Silent and Classification System. 

Official sources have been drawn upon, somewhat at length, rela- 
tive to the operations of the Separate System of Discipline at the 
Model Prison, Pentonville. The opposition manifested upon the 
introduction of that system, will be present to the mind of some 
readers, but repeated and continued evidence— evidence from high 
authorities, which leaves unquestioned the salutary moral effects of 
that system, unaccompanied by the mental and physical injuries 
anticipated, — ^has tended very considerably to allay popular apprehen- 
sion. These results have led, in several counties, to the adoption of 
the same principle of discipline. 

The deeply interesting concern manifested by the principal States 
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of Europe to reform their penal codes and penal institutions, will be 
highly gratifying to every benevolent mind, and is one of the bless- 
ings flowing from a continued peace, by which monarchs and legisla- 
tors are enabled to direct their profound attention to objects pertain- 
ing to the moral improvement and elevation of their respective 
communities. 

The following pages might have been more acceptable to the 
general reader, had the subjects treated upon been less disputative, 
but it will be seen, from the very nature of the topics referred to, that 
they are necessarily controversial. Most truly will the writer 
rejoice to see some benevolent spirit take up the subject of the treat- 
ment of Criminals in a more systematic form. With regard to the 
present production, its materials have been brought together under 
circumstances and influences by no means favourable for deliberate 
research in penal polemics ; but however faulty it may be in style 
and manner, it is hoped that feeling and intention may be, in some 
degree, redeeming qualities in the character of this work, the com- 
pletion of which has been delayed to a period far beyond expectation. 

In the perusal of the volume, the employment of terms will be ob- 
served, referring to two different modes of discipline, denominated 
tJie Solitary and the Separate Systems^ terms which are not unfre- 
quently applied as being of synonymous import. To illustrate their 
distinctive meaning in a penological^ sense, the following questions 



* Quotations are occasionally made in the course of this work, from the 
writings of Professor Lieber, on penal law, in which the term penology is 
employed ; by which is understood that branch of knowledge, the chief 
subjects of which are punishment, and the criminal after conviction ; 
crime, responsibility, and the mode of convicting, forming the main 
divisions of criminal law. The meteing out or application of the proper 
punishment for each class of crimes is the common ground where criminal 
law and penology meet. 

A department in literature on topics connected with punishment and 
the treatment of criminals exists, but there is no comprehensive name 
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are proposed in the Third Report of the Inspectors of the Home 
District : — 

" First, What is Solitary Confinement ? and 

*' Secondly, What is Separate Confinement ?" 

In exhibiting the design of these two systems, the writer desires 
to express his unqualified concurrence in the views and feelings 
conveyed in the Report alluded to, presenting, as it is conceived they 
do, a most benevolent and comprehensive digest of the subject. He 
will not allow himself to undertake an exposition of the points there 
brought under review, being assured that the enlightened sentiments 
contained in that public document, will commend themselves to the 
understanding of those who are interested in the inquiry. The 
definitions are, therefore, given entire, with some trivial alterations 
in the arrangement. 

First, then, "Solitary Confinement is universally and correctly 
understood to be a condition of as unmitigated, uninterrupted seclu- 
sion from human society, as is practicable : oftenju diifk m gloomy 
cells of small dimensions, ill ventilated, often damp, and destitute 
of those accommodations necessary for the prisoner's convenience ; 
his diet being generally restricted to bread and water. 

"The object of Solitary Confinement is solely to punish the 
prisoner, principally for violating the prison regulations, and that, 
too, by means always harsh and severe, and often vexatious and 
exasperating ; and this, not to effect a moral benefit for himself, but 
to uphold the prison discipline at the price of severe bodily and 
mental suffering. 

^' Under Solitary Confinement^ the offender is treated as a being 
divested of the common rights, capacities, and feelings of human 
nature. It is upon his corporeal frame that the punishment is 



which designates at once all these subjects as forming a distinct branch of 
knofdedge. 

When Professor Lieber shewed the outlines of this new branch of 
science, and the necessity of treating it separately and systematically^ and not 
merely incidentally, he proposed for it the term PENOLOGY. 
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designed to act ; no attempt, or but little, is made to appeal to his 
reason and conscience. This treatment tends to harden, provoke, 
and brutalize. 

*•' Solitary Confinement is the seclusion of the prisoner, as fast 
as is practicable, from all human society, attended with priva- 
tions both bodily and mental, which are intended merely to inflict 
punishment, to subdue obstinacy of temper, and to uphold authority 
by the operation of pain and fear ; it employs harsh measures to 
effect a temporary purpose. 

^^ The idea of Solitary Confinement is so closely connected, in the 
public mind, with the dark dungeon and the oppressive cruelty of 
the middle ages, that the very terms are sufficient to excite the 
strongest emotions of abhorrence in the breast of every one that 
hears them. This feeling is as commendable as it is prevalent ; and 
nothing attests our advancement in civilization and humanity more 
than its existence. That which satisfied past ages will not 
us; and our minds revolt with abhorrence from the infliction of 
punishmenta which our ancestors thought neither exorbitant nor 
severe. 

^' The solitary cells, in which punishments inflicted for the pur- 
pose of upholding prison discipline are undergone, are small, gloomy, 
ill-ventilated, and incommodious; often producing a sullen and 
torpid disposition, a reduction of physical strength, a deterioration 
of the health, and sometimes of the mental faculties. And, even 
where the solitary confinement is in pursuance of the sentence of a 
Court of Justice, the cells, though not dark, are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, small, ill-^ ventilated, and incommodious; confinement in 
them is often rendered exceedingly severe by cold, and injurious by 
withholding from the prisoners the means of employment and instruc- 
tion, opportimities of exercise, and the frequent visits of the Chap- 
lain and other officers of the prison.** 

Secondly — "What is Separate Confinement? It is totally 
different in its nature from Solitary Confinement, It differs from it 
in the following particulars : — In providing the prisoner with a large, 
well-lighted, and well-ventilated apartment, instead of immuring 
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him in a confined, ill- ventilated, and dark cell ; — in providing the 
prisoner with every thing that is necessary lot his cleanliness, health, 
and comfort during the day, and for his repose at night, instead of 
denying him these advantages; — in supplying him with sufficient 
food of wholesome quality, instead of confining him to bread and 
water ; — in alleviating h is mental discomfort by giving him employ- 
mentj— by the regular visits of the Officers of the prison, of the 
Governor, Surgeon, Turnkeys, or Trades' Instructors, and particu- 
larly of the Chaplain, instead of consigning him to the torpor and 
other bad consequences of idleness, and the misery of unmitigated 
remorse, resentment, or revenge ; — in separating him from none of 
the inmates of the prison except his fellow-prisoners, instead of cut- 
ting him off, as far as may be, from the sight and solace of human 
society; — ^in allowing him the privilege of attending both chapel 
and school, for the purpose of public worship and education in class 
(securing, on those occasions, his complete separation from the sight 
and hearing of his fellows), instead of excluding him from Divine 
Service and instruction ; — ^in providing him with the means of taking 
exercise in the open air, whenever it is proper and necessary, instead 
of confining him to the unbroken seclusion of his cell. The object of 
Separate Confinement, is the permanent moral benefit of the prisoner 
— ^an object which he can plainly see that the system has in view. 

^^ Under the Separate System^ an appeal is made to the moral 
sense and understanding of the prisoner ; he is treated a£ a man, and 
with the respect and benevolence due to humanity, even in its low- 
est debasement. 

^^ Separate Confinement is fitted and designed to induce reflec- 
""J Jion, k indnesflj gratitude, and amendment :— in short. Separate Con- 
./ finement is the separation of each offender from all communication 
and association with his fellow-offenders, regard being had to his 
bodily health, his mental sanity, his intellectual improvement, and 
his moral amendment, by inculcating industrious habits, and by reli- 
gious and moral instruction. 

" By the Separate System^ the untried prisoner, innocent or guilty, 
can receive no injury from the foul contamination of profligate com- 
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panions ; — ^here the person who is unhappily the victim of an un- 
founded suspicion, which nothing but a legal investigation can 
remove, may await the hour which is to restore him to society with 
a full and confident persuasion that no eye shall see him, no ear 
shall hear him, but of those whose duty it is to minister to his wants 
and to comfort him in his distress. His health is cared for ; his 
morals are guarded ; his feelings are respected ; his friends are con- 
soled by the persuasion that, however harsh the necessity may be 
which deprives him of liberty for a time, that necessity is not em- 
bittered by the certainty that his reputation and his morab will be 
incurably wounded by a forced companionship with depraved, violent, 
or malignant associates. 

" While we applaud the more diffusive and exalted benevolence of 
the present age, and recognize in it a security against the recurrence 
of those barbarities which we so jtistly condemn, we ought not the 
less earnestly to endeavour to emancipate ourselves from the 
dominion of prejudice against taking names for things^ and to dis- 
tinguish carefully between that which, though, in itself, it is utterly 
indispensable, may be rendered, h/ modificationg or eoncomitanUy 
both justifiable and expedient. And this, as we have shown, is the 
case with that mode of prison discipline which is denominated the 
Separate System, 

" The object of this measure is twofold — ^to prevent the prisoner 
from holding intercourse with his fellow-prisoners, and to compel 
him to hold communion with himself. We exclude him from tlie 
society of the other inmates of the prison, because experience has 
shown that such society is injurious ; and we force him to make his 
conduct the subject of his own reflections, because it is almost 
universally found that such self-communion is the precursor of moral 
amendment. But we adopt this measure not because it requires no 
modification of its natural severity, but because every other plan is 
Lcurably vicious. The evils of solitude, instruction and religion can 
mitigate, and cheerful industry remove. But the evils of association 
cannot be avoided ; the uncontaminated cannot escape from contact 
with the polluted ; the weak have no power of protecting themselves 
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from the penecution of the strong, nor the penitent from the derision 
of the unfeeling. 

^' Bat we do not, by Separate Confinement^ abandon the prisoner 
to an uninterrupted companionship with his own thoughts, or leave 
him to brood, in unbroken solitude, oyer his past misconduct. We 
expressly provide that he shall be daily visited by the officers of the 
gaol, the Medical Assistant, and the Chaplain. His bodily wants 
are regularly and humanely supplied; and his mental sufferings are 
alleviated in the most effectual manner by instruction and advice, by 
religious comfort, and by directing his thoughts into proper channels. 
His health is carefully attended to, and secured by proper and suffi- 
cient food, by a well-aired and well-ventilated cell, and by exercise 
in the open air as often as may be necessary. To assert that 
modified Solitary Confinement like this is harsh and oppressive, 
dangerous to the health of the body, or destructive to the sanity of 
the mind, is to affirm that which is contradicted by the experience 
of those who have been subjected to this discipline. It is to reason 
thus : — *• Small, dark, ill-ventilated cells have been found to be in- 
jurious to the health and reason of those who have been confined in 
them ; therefore, cells that are large, light, and airy are equally 
pernicious.' It is irksome to be obliged to repeat the same thing so 
frequently ; but, so long as the opponents of Separate Confinement 
reiterate the unfounded charge that the Separate System is calculated 
to injure the mind and health of the prisoner, it is our duty to repel 
the charge, and to show that it is utterly groundless." 

Such are the comparative views of the two systems, the Solitary 
and Separate modes of confinement, a£i exhibited in the official docu- 
ments from which quotations are made, and which serve to give a 
familiar understanding of the particular meaning of terms so fre- 
quently referred to in this work. 

In proceeding with thb subject, it has not occasioned a moment's 
consideration whether the sentiments enunciatedmay be favourably or 
otherwise received by this or that class of jurists who have given at- 
tention to the modes of treating criminals. The question itself in- 
volves an important moral consequence, whether reclamation or de- 
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moralization ebidl be the result of our penal system, and this is a 
question not to be regarded only by Legislators, Magistrates, Prison 
Inspectors, and Jailers ; it is not the question of a party, but is one 
of national interest, opening out a boundless field for the exercise 
of benevolent and philanthropic exertion. The humanizing and the 
reformatory treatment of the tens of thousands, and may it not be 
said, the hundreds of thousands of the erring and greatly offending, 
is an object worthy the attention of the most exalted intellect 

The writer of this work beUeres that the time is not far remote 
when the subjects, but imperfectly brought under review in the fol- 
lowing sheets, will be generally considered important branches of 
moral science, and not beneath the regard of the most distinguished. 
An eminent judge has appropriately remarked, upon the trealmest 
of criminals, that — '^ No rank or condition of life, no uprightness of 
heart, no prudence or circumspection of conduct, should teach any to 
conclude that he may not one day or other be deeply interested in 
such researches." 

Manchestbb, 1 July, 1846. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE. 



THE FALLACIES 

OF 



At the present period there appears to he an increasingly pervading 
feeling in the puhlic mind with regard to the proper treatment of 
criminals ; that interest has heen greatly enhanced of late &om the 
prominence given to the suhject of criminal jurisprudence by the 
public press. We hail public discussion upon any question as a 
favourable sign ; for, by discussion, ignorance is dispelled, and truth 
is elicited. 

Amongst the foremost of the public journals that have appeared 
to take a decided lead upon the question of Prison Discipline, we 
may mention the London Times, We are ready to concede, to the 
fullest extent, the vast power and mighty preponderance of that 
periodical in influencing and controlling public opinion ; hence, its 
importance as a medium of communication, and the means of 
diffusing influences fertile with results that may be beneficial to 
mankind, or most pregnant with evil. Through such channels, 
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which are daily commentaries, it is, that impressions are imper- 
ceptibly imbibed, which more or less become fixed principles of 
action. May we not then infer, that when information is thus 
received upon questions of great national utility, involving,— deeply 
involving, — ^the moral interests of the social compact, it is of the 
highest importance that the opinions so admitted should be £rom 
authority on which the most positive reliance may be placed ; that 
sentiments derived from such sources, should leave a thorough con- 
viction on the mind, that there may be the utmost dependence upon 
the knowledge thus acquired ? 

We are led to make these few prefatory remarks in reference to 
a subject in which the Times have professed to feel more than an 
ordinary interest : it is not too much to say, that they have taken " a 
decided lead" upon the question of Prison Discipline, and their 
readers cannot fail to have been imbued with strong prejudices in 
relation to the mode of the treatment of criminals which they have 
from time to time so strenuously denounced. 

We have read carefully, and with no common interest, the diver- 
sified statements, and we may say watched also, with deep concern, 
the various incongruities, of the Times in reference to that subject ; 
we cannot, therefore, refrain from expressing ourselves strongly on 
their proceedings. And we are compelled to charge them— 

First, with a knowledge and suppression of facts, which they have 
most culpably distorted and perverted, to support their own pre- 
judiced, and, as appears to us, egregiously mistaken views of Prison 
Discipline. 

Secondly, we impute to them that they are uninstruoted in the 
true nature, operations, and results of a great vital and national 
subject, on which they have presumed to be the directors of public 
opinion : — and 

Thirdly, we accuse them of most unduly and arrogantly taking 
advantage of the popular ignorance ; assuming, as they seem to have 
done, that their statements are entitled to general credence and 
implicit belief. 

We repeat, that we are aware of their immense power and influ- 
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ence ; we well know, upon entering on this controversy, the unequal 
position we occupy-— the opportunity they have, and the nonchalance 
with which, when unable to bring fact and argument to bear, they 
can treat with ridicule and contempt those who may hare the hardi- 
hood to contend with them, — and that, with the dash of a paragraph, 
they may hold up, comparatively, to public derision, such persons. 
But we appeal not to the Times in this matter ; a reflecting and 
dispassionate community are able to judge, and to form their opinion 
of the right and the wrong in the argument, of the fairness or perver- 
sion of dealing, when truth and falsehood are placed in juxta-position. 
This we shall attempt to show in sifting the artifices, tracing the 
misrepresentations, and winnowing the chaff of sophistication of the 
Times ; and it is before the public we lay our evidence, and to the 
public we appeal. 

" The appalling announcement made hy the National" referred 
to in the Tim^ of the 25th November, 1843, with regard to the 
alleged "horrible results" of (we presume unmitigated) solitary 
confinement upon thirty political prisoners, consigned to the dun- 
geons of St. Michel, in France, is made the occasion for that journal 
to issue forth its denunciations against the system of discipline in 
operation at the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, and in the 
new Penitentiary at New Jersey, in the United States ; and, after 
detailing the effects of solitary confinement upon the political of- 
fenders alluded to, it proceeds at once, without reservation or 
qualification, to impute the same disastrous consequences as accruing 
to the inmates of the Penitentiaries which we have named ; whilst 
it is insidiously intended, as will appear from the leading articles 
which we shall have occasion to notice, to produce also a strong 
impression on the public mind against the more recent introduction 
of the separate system into this country, endeavouring to lead the 
reader to the belief that solitary confinement in the subterranean 
holds of St. Michel, in France, and separate confinement in the 
cells of the Model Prison, Pentonville, are identical in their nature, 
and " map he" equally baneful in effect. 

We commence our quotations from the Times of Nov. 25, 1843 — 
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" Similar deplorable results have arisen from the enforcement of the 
" same accursed si/stem in the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia^ 
" and in the Nevo Penitentiary in New Jersey ^ in the United States" 

Whether such a sweeping declaration be founded in fact, and 
whether there be any analogy, will be shown by the evidence we 
shall produce from the official documents of the institutions men- 
tioned by that Journal. We will make a few citations as to the 
GENERAL HEALTH of the iumates of the Eastern Penitentiary, begin- 
ning with the third Report, for 1831. The physician states, "No 
" particular disease can be said to prevail in the Penitentiary, a* 
" the result of the mode of confinement or discipline^ and no mental 
" affection has been superinduced." 

In the Fourth Report, for 1832, the physician also says, " No 
" facts have been developed during this year, to show that the mode 
" of confinement adopted at the Eastern Penitentiaiy is particularly 
" injurious to health ; it has the effect of rendering the frame less 
" robust, but, at the same time, prevents the operation of numerous 
" causes of disease to which persons of the class which generally fill 
" our prisons, are usually exposed, either from necessity, or from 
" the indulgence of vicious habits ; the comparative healthfulness of 
" the confinement and mode of discipline must be apparent, as 
" exhibited in the comparative health on admission and discharge of 
" twenty prisoners liberated during the year." 

Dr. Franklin Bache further reports, " Upon the whole it may 
" be affirmed, that the health of the prisoners has been good during 
" the year : — ^the same period hajs proved destructive of human life 
" in portions of our country, from the prevalence of pestiletice ; 
" (cholera) but happily, firom the isolated condition of our prisoners, 
" and the regularity of their lives, the destructive cause has passed 
" over them, without prodxjicing disease. Health continues to be 
" enjoyed by a number of prisoners, whose periods of imprisonment 
" have been the longest" 

Fifth Report, for 1834. "The health of the prisoners for this 
" year has been better than for any preceding year since the opening 
" of the Penitentiary. Upon the whole, it may be safely asserted, 
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^' as the result of more than four years* experience of the operations 
" of this Penitentiary, that the peculiar mode of confinement, so 
^^ far from being injurious to the health of the convicts, is generally 
^' beneficial, and forms a decided improvement in this particular 
" over the modes of incarceration pursued in other prisons. 

^^ The medical facts derived from the experience of this year, are 
^' more valuable than those of any former period ; inasmuch as they 
^^ are founded upon the observations of a larger number of prisoners." 

Sixth Report^ 1 835. ^^ The number of cases of disease occurring 
^^ this year has been greater, in proportion to the number of pri- 
^' soners, than in any former year since the opening of the Peniten- 
^' tiary. The increase of disease was confined chiefly to July and 
** August; during which months, in consequence probably of the 
*•' extreme heat of the weather, a large proportion of febrile cases 
^' occurred; notwithstanding the great amount of sickness, the 
'* mortality of this year has been moderate." This is shown by a 
Table, and it is further noticed, " The facts contained in the above 
'' Table show, that the confinement in the Penitentiary is not 
" unfavourable, as a general rule, to the health of the prisoners." 

The Inspectors, (Honorary Officers appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the State), who have the special supervision of the Peni- 
tentiary, in their Report of 1836, remark : " The expectation 
^' hitherto expressed by the Board, that solitary or separate impri- 
*' sonment, with labour, has no unfavourable influence upon the 
^' mind or body of the prisoner, is fully confirmed by the experience 
*' of another year." 

The Inspectors' Report, for 1837, evinces further favourable tes- 
timony. " It will be seen by the report of the physicians, that the 
<^ general health of the institution is good ; no ca^e of illness having 
'* occurred which can in any way be ascribed tp the separate or 
" solitary confinement of the prisoners, or the operation of the 
" system of punishment." 

In the United States, as in this country, popular objections were 
raised by the advocates of the silent system against the Pennsylva- 
nian, or separate system, respecting its injurious influence upon the 
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mind and health ; and to ascertain whethei; such objections were 
valid or groundless, the State Legidature appointed a committee of 
its members, to visit and report upon the nature and effects of the 
discipline in operation at the Eastern Penitentiary ; and the following 
is an extract of such Report, read to the House^ Eebruary, 1838. 
" The result of more than eight years' actual practice conclusively 
" proves, that the fears of its opponents were entirely without 
^' foundation, and that the expectations of its warmest friends and 
^^ advocates have been more than realized. Your committee, sepa- 
*-' rately and together, visited most of the cells, and held private 
" conversation with the inmates thereof. In their interview with 
" the prisoners, they endeavoured to ascertain the moral and physical 
^' effects of this system of punishment, as well as to hear the con- 
" vict's own narration of his general treatment by the officers of 
" the prison — and it is with no small degree of pride, as Pennsyl- 
" vanians, and pleasure, as members of the committee, that they are 
" able to testify their entire satisfaction, resulting from this part of 
" their investigation. This examination has clearly satisfied your 
^' committee, that the £^tem of discipline, as carried out in the 
" Eastern Penitentiary, has a salutary effect on the minds of most 
" of the prisoners. Being isolated, they have no opportunity to 
^' corrupt each other, but are thus placed in a situation alike favour- 
^' able for receiving lessons of religion and morality, and for serious 
^' meditation and reflection." 

Dr. Hartshome, in the last Report, for 1844, offers the following 
testimony upon the " general health" of prisoners. " I have not 
" been able to discover any disease peculiar to this Penitentiary- 
^^ Instances of general debility, resulting from various depressing 
" causes, must of course sometimes occur ; but they present an 
** assemblage of symptoms sufficiently often met with in other prisons, 
" and elsewhere in public and private practice." 

Only one quotation, having reference to the New Jersey Peni- 
tentiary : it is from the Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Council, and of the House of Assembly, and which Report was 
read to the State Legislature of New Jersey, November 5th, 1842, 
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^^ The Committee have thoroughly inspected the prison itself, hare 
^' visited many of its colls, and examined the condition of the in- 
^^ mates, and their general health is very good. The testimony of 
^' each succeeding year is thus accumulating in favour of thii 
^^ system of punishment for crime, sanctioned by our laws, both as 
^^ a means of punishment and of reformation to criminals ; the Com- 
^^ mittee believe that the present system is admirably adapted to 
^^ fulfil the wishes of its friends and advocates." 

It will be observed, allusion is here made to the Penitentiaiy of 
which Mr. Coleman, who is repeatedly mentioned by the TimeSy is 
the medical officer. 

We make a reference or two on the mental influence of 
separation, to meet the opposition of the Times to the ^^ac- 
*' cursed^ " maniac-making" system— epithets applied by them 
to the discipline in operation also at the Eastern Penitentiary. 
We quote, first, from the Reports of the Committee appointed by 
the Legislature, and which were read to the Senate Februaiy 14th, 
1837. After adverting to the allegations made against the separate 
system, in regard to its physical effects, the Committee state, 
" Another objection sometimes urged against the Pennsylvanian 
" system of discipline, and, in the apprehension of your Committee, 
^' equally groundless with the last considered, is the supposed ten- 
" dency of uninterrupted solitary seclusion to * dethrone reason, 
^^ and make wreck of the immortal mind.' In this case, too, the 
" Committee had recourse to indisputable facts^ and the veracity of 
** recent evidence, A comparison of the registers of several Peni- 
^^ tentiaries in the United States, will demonstrate the position, that 
" the Pennsylvanian prison exhibits as few (if not fewer) cases of 
" mental derangement, as any similar institution; indeed, no instance 
" of insanity has yet occurred in the Eastern Penitentiary, which 
" has not been traced to causes wholly independent of or either an- 
" terior or posterior to, confinement. The foregoing objections to 
" the Pennsylvanian, having been fully examined and considered by 
" your Committee, and, as they suppose, satisfactorily settled in 
" favour of our own policy, it almost follows, as a matter of course, 
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" that our principles of prison discipline approach nearer toper- 
^^fection than any that have as yet been tested" 

We liave also tlie opinion of another Legishitiye Committee, in 
1838, npon the subject of the mental influence of separate confine- 
ment. ^' It being urged by some who objected to this (separate) 
^' system, that exclusive separation would weaken the mind, and 
^' produce insanity, some of the Committee visited the cells^ and 
" conversed with the prisoners, who had been five, six, and eight 
^' years in confinement, and whose minds appeared both clear and 
'^ strong^ without anything like aberration of mind^ or insanity^ 
'^ and that they were informed, that no case of insanity had ever 
'^ been produced by the system, nor can they suppose that there is 
^' any danger of such an effect, when it will be remembered that 
^' these prisoners have constant employment, a variety of books, 
" and have intercourse with their separate overseers several times a 
" day. While the Committee are entirely satined with the result 
" of separate confinement^ with labour, in the state prisons, they 
" believe the Pennsylvanian system will never be fully carried out 
'' until a similar discipline shall be introduced into all the prisons 
" in the country." 

Without increasing extracts from other official documents of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, in refutation of the statement of the TimeSy 
we will give a brief notice from the report for 1844. The inspectors, 
after fifteen years* experience, observe : — ^* The ' hazard of stultify- 
^^ ing the mind,' has been regarded as a possible concomitant of 
^' separate confinement with labour — ^the inspectors desire to record 
" their conviction in regard thereto, that no case has occurred within 
" their knowledge where such effects have ever been produced." 

And the physician, in the same report, famishes important testi- 
mony upon this subject. " Instead of ' stultifying the intellect,'" it 
is observed by Dr. Hartshome, " as some imagine, I am fully satisfied 
^' that separate imprisonment is more apt to produce the opposite 
^'effect. The perceptions are evidently rendered more acute by 
" continual exertion under the difficulties of restraint. The refiec- 
** tive powers also are increased by their unwonted activity under 
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*^ the exigencies of a seclusion uainteirapted except bj intercourse 
^^ with intelligent and considerate men." 

We now more particularly bring under notice the gross manner in 
which the Timegy of November 25th, 1843, further strive to show the 
injurious influence of the solitary system as it operates upon the intel- 
lectual faculties. We notice the palpaUe omissions, and the studious 
evasion of a correct version of the citations professed to be given ; 
with a view, we contend, of supporting their own peculiar dogmas, 
and regardless of the undue prepossessions which such mutilated 
extracts may have upon the mind of the reader. 

The following is a quotation from that journal : — 

^^ In the year 1838, t^ was officially announced^ that out of 386 
^'jprisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary^ Fourteen had he- 
^^comey within the year^ victims of Dementia. In the next 
^^year^ it was declared^ upon the same authority ^ that out of 387 
^^prisonersj there were Eighteen fresh victims to the same 
" malady ; and in 1 840, we are informed^ that out of 434 prisoners^ 
" there were then Twenty-six more." 

These statements are made by the Times without any exceptions 
or explanation. We have, with some care, analyzed the official 
documents of the Eastern Penitentiary, and we give, as under, the 
result of our examination with regard to the ^' fourteen who had 
"become victims of dementia." They might have addedy had they 
dealt fairly, 

" These cases of dementia have all been discharged curedy except 
" one only relieved and another yet on the list ; two-thirds were 
" coloured prisoners." 

Another reference: — "Eighteen fresh victims of the same 
malady," are brought under notice; we will only give for example 
the eight " white cases:" — 

Two admitted, " diseased" and " troubled mind" and " imperfect 
" health," — ^both cured. 

Two admitted, " disturbed mind" and " good health," — one cured, 
one remains. 
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Three admitted, " good health," — two cured, one " relieved, but 
" subsequently died of consumption." 

One admitted, " scrofula," " relieyed and at work." 

Showing, that four were admitted of unsound mind, three of 
whom were cured, and one continued afflicted; of the remaining four, 
three were admitted in " good health" and one scrofulous, of whom 
two were cured and two relieved. 

Does it appear from the preceding, taking the proportion of white 
convicts, that they should be termed ^^ fresh victims of the same 
" malady— dementia ?" 

We next remark upon the " twenty-six more," adverted to by 
the Times; of these we will only take the thirteen white cases : — 

Four admitted, one "monomania," one "eccentricity," one 
" hallucination," one " a hard drinker and distressed." — Of these, 
one cured, one " continues distressed and at work," one " subject to 
" violent fits of anger," and one " sent to Alms-house." 

Two admitted, "imperfect health," "troubled and disturbed mind," 
both cured. 

One admitted, "good health," "disturbed mind," — "sent to 
" Alms-house." 

Four admitted, " imperfect health," — all cured. 

Two admitted, " good health," — both cured. 

Of these, seven were admitted of unsound mind, of whom three 
were cured ; two " sent to Alms-house ;" one " continues distressed 
" and at work ;" and one " subject to violent fits of anger." 

Of the remaining six, four were admitted in " imperfect health," 
" all cured ;" and two in " good health," also " cured." 

Do these furnish, in their proportion, " thirteen " " more cases of 
" dementia ?" Is not the assertion distinctly denied by the official 
Reports from which we derive our evidence? Thus much for 
accuracy of statement and the alleged " incurable dementia" cases, 
as extracted from the same official source. We desire no disguise in 
this matter; we give the Times all the advantage of " official" state- 
ment with regard to the peculiar alleged characteristics of the cases 
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referred to ; but we think it will appeax the reader must oome to 
a somewhat different conolosion, from the tables we have furnished, 
as to the ^' mental disorder" cases mentioned by them, they affirming 
^^ that dementia is generally incurable lunacy." 

We may remark, that important testimony is given by a profes- 
sional gentleman. Dr. Yarrentrapp, upon the nature of these alleged 
" mental disorder" cases.-^See note A. 

We give a passage or two more upon this branch of the inquiry, 
and with reference to the Eastern Penitentiary discipline ; it is from 
Dr. Coates, a physician of Philadelphia, who has bestowed considerable 
attention to the subject of the mental and physical influence of the 
Pennsylyanian system ; — ^we shall have occasion again to adduce this 
gentleman's testimony. 

Dr. B. G. Coates observes, " The effect of separate imprisonment 
^^ h€u NOT been^ as has been erraneamly charged against i/, to pro- 
^' duce insanity^ although a humane and strict analysis has shown 
^^ many to have been affected, both with insanity, and with imbe- 
" cility, at the times when they committed the offences for which 
" they were sentenced." From this, it would appear, that the 
Eastern Penitentiary may be considered as having been, for these 
irresponsible beings, a lunatic asylum rather than a penal insti- 
tution ; and the reader will form his own opinion upon the correctness 
of applying such epithets as the "accursed" "maniac-making" system 
to the discipline of the Eastern Penitentiaiy. 

We shall now note the particular reference made by the Time^ 
as affecting the Xew Jersey Penitentiary, and which exhibits another 
extraordinaiy method of quotation. Upon insane cases they state, 

" In the year 1840, in the Penitentiary in New Jersey ^ out of 
" 152 prisoners, twelve had become deranged in consequence of the 
" unbroken solitude in which they had been confined" 

On an examination of the official document, it will be found that 
this statement is directly at variance with the iauct of the case. Mr. 
Mr. Coleman, the Surgeon of the Penitentiary there, reports, "There 
" are now amongst the 152 prisoners, twelve deranged men : mori: 
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" than half these teere fit for a Lunatic Asylum when they were 
^^ received. Such men are not proper subjects for the Penitentiaries/' 
Mr. Coleman has not famished a tabular synopsis of the actual 
number insane when admitted. 

We may further remark concerning insane cases, that some of 
these identical pitiable objects came under our own immediate 
observation on the occasion of a visit to this Penitentiary, in 1841. 
— One was a matricide ; another had murdered his wife ; we went 
into their cells, and truly they were not fit subjects for a penal In- 
stitution. Upon our making particular inquiries respecting them, we 
were assured by the officers of the prison, that there were no such 
cases in the establishment which did not give indications of unsound^ 
ness of mind, on admission. 

What then becomes of the '^ twelve" alleged cases, the affirmed result 
of the ^'unbroken solitude" of the prison, as mentioned by the Times f 

One more reference to the New Jersey Penitentiary adverted to 
by the Times^ November 29th, 1843. There a quotation is made 
from the report of Mr. Coleman, the medical officer of that institu- 
tion, relative to the imputed injuriously physical and mental influence 
of solitary confinement, as stated in the Report for 1839. It may, 
however, be more satisfactory to give Mr. Coleman's opinion, the 
reflection of more lengthened experience^ as presented in the Report 
for 1842; wherein that favourite authority of the Timss^ avouches, 
" There have been a very few on the sick list at any time during the 
" year, and ns case of insanity has originated in the house within 
" this time." And he further observes — *' If the present plan be 
" continued, leaving it to the judgment of those in the management 
" of the prison, how to proportion the exercise of the convicts to 
" their actual wants, — ^when to give them society, for mental relief, 
" — ^when to indulge them with the air of the yard, for sickness, — 
" making it a separate^ rather than a solitary system of confinement, 
" our institution will stand first in point of excellence" 

Here, it will be seen, is an important recognition of the principles 
adopted at the Model Prison, London, — principles which the advo- 
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cates of the Pennfiylyanian system contend for ; namely, a separate^ 
and not a solitary system of confinement ;* and this principle we now 
find meeting with the concurrence even of Mr. Coleman, who has 
been considered by the opponents of the separate Bystem^ (the pro- 
moters of the Auburn, or silent system, and the T%me9\ as the most 
weighty and conclusire authority against the Pennsylvanian system. 
We may ojSer a concluding remark or two applicable to the New 
Jersey Penitentiaiy : — 'By the polite introduction of the Hon. Mr. 
Pennington, Governor of the State of New Jersey, we were per- 
mitted most unreservedly to visit the separate cells of the Penitentiary 
under notice ; every facility was afforded to us for making the most 
minute examination ; we had free and unrestricted conversation with 
the prisoners under conviction for every grade of crime ; and, in our 
inquiries firom them, (inquiries made, not in a manner to elicit 
answers that might appear to favour the system there adopted), as 
to their opinion of separation, in comparison with the system for- 
merly in operation at the Old Prison, upon the congregated plan ; 
(many of them being old offenders, and having there been inmates,) 
from the testimony of twenty convicts that we specially examined, 
there was a decided expression of sentiment favourable to isolation. 
The result of this examination, and the opinions enunciated, with the 
general result of our observations upon the state of ventilation, the 
warming of the prison, the condition of one of its blocks of corridors, 
and the length of sentences, formed topics for our remarks on leav- 
ing the Penitentiaiy ; and upon which also we made our entries 
in the visitors* book; and whatever may have been urged condemna- 



* By some of the advocates for separation, solitary confinement^ and 
separate or individual imprisonment, with labour^ (unwisely, we think) 
are not unfrequently referred to so as to make them appear of similar 
import ; of this, the opponents to the separate system take advantage ; 
associating separate or individual imprisonment with labour, with the 
cruelties of immitigated solitary confinement which were adopted in 
connection with the early operations of the Auburn Institution, and also 
at Maine, Vermont, Virginia, &c. 
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tory of the sepaarate system as there in operation, we receiyed 
from the lips of the officers who had been many years connected 
with the State Penal Institution, strong expressions in fayour of 
the introduction of the Pennsylyanian system. And we are just 
reminded, whilst making these obseryattons, of a conmiunication 
which we receiyed from the former Warden of the Old Prison^ 
and who waa also Warden of the Separate S3n3tem, New Penitentiaiy, 
Mr. J. A. Yard, who thus writes, — " I remoyed the prisoners from 
" the Old to the New Prison, in October, 1836, and continued with 
" themes principal keeper until Noyember, 1839, near four years ; 
" during which period I endeayoured to become acquainted with the 
^' effect of imprisonment, on this system, upon the prisoner. I 
" yisited eyery prisoner from once to three times each week, and saw 
" that eyery man and woman had constant employment. I obseryed 
^^ a manifest difference in the temper and disposition of the prisoners, 
" soon after remoyal to the new prison ; they appeared more subdued 
^' in spirit, and became at once both frank and open in their commu - 
^^ nications upon all subjects. In regard to health, there was less 
" sickness and death in the four years past, in the New Prison, than 
" in the four years preyious, at the Old Prison. In conclusion, I 
** haye no hesitation in saying, that there is no comparison between 
** the two systems, (the congregated and separate,) the present 
" haying so much the superiority over the former, if the present 
" system be fully carried out." 

This, be it remarked, is the result of eight years' eyery-day bbser- 
yation and experience upon the operations of the modes of im- 
prisonment aboye referred to. 

It will not, we apprehend, be out of place, briefly to adyert to 
the statement of Dr. Pelts, the Physician to the City and County 
Prison, or House of Correction, Philadelphia, in which the " solitary," 
or separate system, is adopted. 

Dr. Pelts is requested by the Committee of the State Legislature, 
appointed in 1838, to reply to the following query : — 

" What effect does solitary confinement, with lahour^ appear to 
" haye on the mind ; does it seem injuriously to affect it ? " 
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The Doctor replied as follows, — 

^^ To this, I can assure you, that so far as my ohservation has 
^^ gone, I am decidedly of opinion, that so far from being injurious, 
^^ solitary confinement, with labour, has an evident beneficial effect 
^^ upon the minds of the convicts. Since the prisoners hare been 
^^ confined in the New County Prison, tee have had a considerable 
^^ number of mania caeee^ but there hoe not been a single case, the 
^' cause of whose insanity could not be traced to causes foreign to his 
^^ imprisonment, and entirely disconnected with the solitary confine- 
^^ ment, and discipline of the prison :— on the contrary, the cure of 
^^ many cases that terminated fayourably, must be attributed (to- 
^^ gether with ether treatment) to the solitary confinement and 
'* discipline of the prison/' 

By these extracts, from official documents, it will be seen 
whether there be any analogy between the mode of action adopted, 
with regard to the prison at Mount St. Michel, in France,* and the 
discipline of the Eastern Penitentiary, and the Penitentiary at 
Trenton ; and whether the alleged ^' accursed system," adopted at 
Mount St. Michel and the American Penitentiaries, are the same ; 
the main object of the Times being to impute consequences men- 
tally injurious, resulting from separate confinement, which are 
not to be found in Penitentiaries adopting the Auburn, or silent 
fifystem. 

Without multiplying instances, we will only select a paragraph 
or two, from the reports of the two model institutions of America, 
upon the Auburn, or silent, and congregated system, and which may 
be information for the Times. — ^In such institutions, there are to be 
found, unhappily, many cases of mental disorder. 

The Physician of the New York State Prison, at Auburn, 
obserres, in his Report for 1844 : — " The gloom and despondency 
*' that affect some of the convicts from brooding over their situation, 
" frequently enfeeble both mind and body ; and, if their confine- 



* See Note B. 
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" ment was unreasonably protracted, would eventually destroy 
' " life." 

We note the following from the Report of the Inspectors of the 
New York State Prison at Sing Sing, also for 1844. '' No suitable 
" provision is made for convicts who become deranged ; there is 
^' always a number of them in prison ; some are so when they arrive, 
^^ having doubtless committed their offences while partially insane, 
" others become so while in confinement^ being reduced to that con- 
" dition either by disease or mental suffering"* 

We could quote at length from the report of several other Auburn 
or Silent System Penitentiaries, and show the tendency of their 
discipline, but what we have furnished may suffice ; and these, for- 
sooth, were exhibited to view as institutions '^ worthy of the world's 
imitation !"+ 

What, may we not ask, have the Times proved by their analo- 
gies, or their anathema«, against the separate system of imprison- 
ment ? Have they not withheld counter evidence, by which they 
might have given the " mentally injurious" results which have fol- 
lowed from a rigid enforcement of the Auburn, or silent system,^ — ^a 
system which meets with particular approval by the Tim^es ? 

In the consideration of the treatment of criminals, its influence 
upon the mind and health is of the first importance ; and having 
noticed the exceptions taken by the Times in regard to these points, 
as it relates to the discipline of the separate, which is also termed 
by the Timesy the solitary system ; our next reference will be to 
the observations of that journal with respect to Prison Mortality, 
being the topic taken next in order. 

" We have perused the tables of mortality in fifteen Penitentiaries 



* In 1841, ** several cases of paroxysmal aberration of mind" were re- 
ported, and which, with one exception, had ** been successfully managed,*' 
and in 1843, there were in this Penitentiary seventeen deranged prisoners, 
besides seven sent to the Lunatic Asylum ; in all, twenty-four cases. 

+ Boston Prison Discipline Society's Reports. 
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«* in the United States^ for the years 1840-1. Nine of them are 
^^ conducted upon the Auburn^ and six upon the Eastern Peniten- 
** tiary system. In the former^ where the solitary system does not 
*^ prevaily the proportion of deaths amongst the prisoners is 1 in 
^* 45 ; in the latter^ where it does prevail^ 1 in 23." 

To have an appearance of some research in the matter, and as 
thongh their statements were drawn from an official channel, the 
Times says, " We have perused the tables of mortality in fifteen peni- 
tentiaries" &c. — We at once assert that the Times have not ^^ perused" 
3uch " tables," Why had they not the candour to inform their 
readers from whence they derived their information ? — ^that it was 
from a table constructed by an inveterate opponent of the Separate 
System, — the Secretary of the " Boston Prison Discipline Society" 
(the periodical records of which we shall have occasion to comment 
upon)? Had the Timss severally presented the "mw«" Penitentiaries 
^^ conducted upon the Auburn" System, and the "^w? upon 
^'the Eastern Penitentiary" (or Separate) ^^ System " we could 
then have analyzed them ; we should have been able to show a 
palpable omission of Separate System Penitentiaries of very low 
rates of mortality, which would have exhibited different results 
to " 1 in 23 ;" the same authority that furnished " nine" Peniten- 
tiaries ^^ upon the Auburn" and "*w? upon the Eastern Peni- 
^'tentiary System" could have given an equal number of peni- 
tentiaries upon the two respective systems, but such a mode of com- 
parison would not have suited the object of the constructor of the 
mortality table quoted by the Times ; we can, however, only deal 
with the statements as we find them in the columns of that Journal, 
and will give some documentary proof to show the value of the tes- 
timony of the Times upon this branch of the question, and com- 
mence by quoting from a Legislative Committee Report, relative to 
prison mortality in the Eastern Penitentiary, and also from docu- 
ments of subsequent periods until the last report of that institution, 
under the date of the present year (1844). 

The following is from the Report of the Pennsylvanian Legislative 
Committee, for 1837. "The notion has prevailed to some extent 

c 
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'^ in the community, that the continual uninterrupted restraints of 
^^ the solitary cell, practised in the Eaatem Penitentiary, must ne- 
" cessarily undermine, and, eventually, destroy the health and 
'* physical vigour of the convict. Your Committee have felt it their 
'^ duty to inquire into the truth or falsity of this allegation. On 
^' this question, the Committee have not relied on abstract reasoning 
" and doubtful speculation, but have employed more convincing 
" tests— the results of experiment and the application of ascertained 
" facts. In the prisons at Columbia, Ohio ; at Wethersfield, Con- 
'^ necticut ; at Charlestown, Massachusetts ; Sing Sing, and at Au- 
" bum, New York ; and at several other Prisons and Penitentiaries, 
'^ solitary confinement in cells is alternated with labour in the open 
" air during a large portion of each day. A comparison of the bills 
^' of mortality of the Eastern Penitentiary with these several insti- 
^' tutions, will show conclusively, that the unbroken solitude of the 
" Pennsylvanian discipline does not injuriotisly affect the health of 
" the convict. At the Eastern Penitentiary, the deaths are 2^ per 
" cent. ; at Sing Sing 4 per cent. ; at Auburn 2 per cent., and so on, 
'' settling the question beyond the possibility of doubt, that as great 
" a measure of health is preserved in the Pennsylvanian prisons as in 
" other similar institutions in the United States, or elsewhere." 

The Report for 1843 of the Eastern Penitentiary states : " The 
^' average mortality among the white prisoners of this Penitentiary, 
" since its institution^ is only 2 ^^^ or say about 1 in 50, and 
" when it is recollected that so many of our prisoners are asso- 
" ciated with the vices and dissipations of a populous city and 
" suburbs, thereby contracting diseases which they bring into the 
" prison, we have no doubt, that the mortality is less than it would 
" be among the same number of persons had they remained at large." 

In the report for 1844, we have the following as the amount of 
mortality : — " The whole number of deaths during the past year, 
" was eleven for 487 prisoners, of these 325 were white and 162 
"coloured, shewing a per centum of 1^^ as to the white, and 
" ^A% 8S to the coloured prisoners." 

In the Report for 1841, the Physician observes, regarding health 
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and mortality at the Western or Pittsburgh Penitentiary : " Of the 
" whole number of sick in 1840, (with 130 prisoners) but one died : 
" when this result is compared with that of private practicey and 
" taking into consideration the mode of life of conyiots in general, 
" I think the conyiction is forced upon us, that our Pennsylyanian 
" system of solitary confinement, with labour, is rather conducive 
" than injurious to health." 

In the Report for 1843, the Inspectors observe: " We cannot 
" admit that solitary confinement, with mitigated labour, which is, 
" in other words, only healthful exercise, the free admission of air, 
" the temperature regulated at pleasure by the inmates of the cell, 
" and a reasonable degree of the light of day, varied by access to 
" the Holy Scriptures, and treatises on moral and religious subjects, 
" connected with the diurnal visits of a pious and untiring moral 
" and religious instructor, is a position that can be regarded as un- 
" favourable to the health of the body or mind." 

The inspectors remark that the report of Dr. William Irwin, 
" conveys the most satsfactory information of the general, we may 
" say unexampled health of the prisoners." 

In 1841 and 1843, (we are without the Report for 1842,) with 
two annual averages of 138 prisoners, which presents a mortality of 
about one in fifty-five — ^the three years quoted, say six deaths for 
406 convicts, would give about one in sixty-eight. 

Is the mortality of this penitentiary included in the tables alleged 
to have been ^^ perused" by the Times ? 

We may advert to statements of the health and mortality of a 
third Pennsylvanian System Institution, namely, the Moyamensing, 
or City and County Prison of Philadelphia. On the occasion of 
our visit to that establishment in 1841, the warden favoured us with 
the following particulars: — "The health of the prison is very 
"good; the whole number in the sick list in 1839, on the 
" convict side, was 29 ; of this number 9 died, 6 of Phthisis Pul- 
" monalis, and 3 from other diseases ; in the untried department, 
" not less each year than 5,000 persons are confined, yet the annual 
" average of deaths does not exceed 4, as in 1839. So is the average 
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" of each year with about 400 prisoners in confinement, or about 
" 1 in 100." 

Is the mortality of this prison to be found in " tJie tables of fifteen 
penitentiaries" '^perused" by the Times ? 

We will now give a fourth example of mortality in a Pennsyl- 
vanian, or Separate System Prison. The Times have referred to 
the New Jersey Penitentiary ; the following is extracted from the 
official report to the Legislature of New Jersey, and presents the 
rate of mortality from the commencement of the new institution, 
in 1836, to 1842. 



Date. 


Average 
Number of 
Prisoners. 


Deaths. 


1837 


126 


1 


1838 


142 


4 


1839 


159 


2 


1840 


158 


3 


1841 


151 


2 


1842 


141 


None. 



Twelve deaths for 887 prisoners, or one in seventy-three. 
The Timss again revert to the subject of prison mortality in their 
publication of January 27th, 1844, and to produce a still more 
deepened impression upon the public mind, as to the imputed injurious 
influence of separate confinement, a table is given under the following 
title: " Mortality/ of the American Prisons" during a period of four- 
teen years, and the two penal systems there prevailing are thus dis- 
tinguished, " Solitary at nighty Auburn Plan" ^"^ Solitary day and 
^^ nighty PennsylvanianPlan" and the mortality ratios of five Auburn 
System Penitentiaries are presented, " New Hampshire^ Vermont, 
" Wethersfield, Connecticut, Charlestown, Massachusetts, Asylum 
" New York" with a mortality of " 1 in 50, or two per cent" One 
example only is quoted on the " Pennsylvanian Plan" namely, the 
^'^ Philadelphia New Penitentiary" with its stated mortality of 
*' 1 in 25, or four per cent," 
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Will the Times maintain that the table they have exhibited is a 
feir index of ^^ mortality of the American Priioiu" during the 
term they hare mentioned ? 

It will be perceived there is an entire omission of the Auburn, the 
Sing Sing, and the Baltimore Institutions, which would have in- 
creased the proportion of mortality of the ^^ Auburn Plan" Peni- 
tentiaries, whilst no reference whatever is made to the following 
Separate or ^^ Pennsylvanian P/an" Penitentiaries; the Western 
Pennsylvanian or Pittsburgh, the mortality of which we have noted 
for three years, being about one in sixty-eight ; the Trenton or New 
Jersey Penitentiary, with its mortality table for seven years, of about 
one in seventy-three ; and also the Moyamensing Prison, with an 
" average of each year of about 1 in 100." 

With regard to the apparently large mortality of "1 in 25" 
in the *-^ New Penitentiary ^ Philadelphia" as indicated by the 
TimeSy we shall take occasion to go at length into the peculiar 
characteristics of the mortality of that institution, with the variety 
of evidence which has been brought forward from authorities quite 
as much entitled to credit, in our estimation, as the testimony of the 
Tim^. 

We are enabled to give the foUowing statistics, which are derived 
from the Reports for 1843 of the respective Institutions to which 
they refer, and are embodied in the Eastern Penitentiary Report 
for 1844. 

Auburn System, Prisoners. Deaths. 

Massachusetts 384 2 

Michigan 130 1 

Auburn 975 14 

Sing Sing 1069 33 

Maryland 387 21 



2945 71 2-41 per cent. 



or one in forty-two. 
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Separate System, Prisoners, Deaths, 

Eastern State Penitentiary. 487 1 1 2-25 per cent. 

or one in forty- five. 
We present a further relative estimate, by which it will be 
seen that the Separate System imprisonment had not a com- 
paratiyely deleterious influence at the period quoted. 

In three Separate System Penitentiaries, for 1843, the following 
is the ratio of mortality : — 

Eastern State Penitentiary. . . ^ 

Western „ „ ... Vl'96, or less than 1 in 50. 

Trenton, New Jersey ) 

Another example is given of the Wethersfield (Connecticut) and 
the Eastern Penitentiaries ; and we may remark, that Wethersfield 
is universally acknowledged to be one of the best conducted Peni- 
tentiaries on the Auburn System. 



WETHEKSFIELD. 

An Auburn^ or Congregated System Penitentiary. 



"^ — 

o 



Years. 






Deaths. 



$ 



s. 



Year ending, March 31, 1842 
n M >i 31, 1843 
„ „ „ 31, 1844 



208 
207 
195 

610 



169 
156 
146 

460 



62 

48 
49 

149 



211 
203 
196 

609 



10 
8 
10 

28 
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EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 
A Separate System Institution. 



35 






Years. 



o J 



Deaths. 



^ 



Year ending December 31, 1841 
„ „ „ 31, 1842 

„ „ „ 31, 1843. 



347 
342 
334 



201 
212 
236 



134 

119 
124 



335 
331 



17 
9 
11 



1023 



648 



377 



1025 



12 



25 



37 



Which gives for Wethersfield a proportion of deaths equal to 

2-82 per cent, for white, and 
10'06 per cent, for coloured. 
And for the Eastern Penitentiary, a proportion of deaths equal to 

1-85 per cent, for white, and 

6*63 per cent, for coloured, 
or near 1 per cent of white mortality in favour of separate confine- 
ment, or about 3^ per cent, of coloured mortality also in favour of 
separate confinement. 

As collateral evidence for the further illustration of the subject, 
the following table is exhibited, constructed from the official docu- 
ments of each year, from the commencement of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, in 1829, to 1842 inclusive; having reference more parti- 
cularly to the white convicts. The following evidence is the 
result of the special examination of Dr. B. H. Coates, upon the 
subject of mortality, in the Eastern Penitentiary ; and the subjoined 
is extracted from a paper read by that gentleman at the centesimal 
anniversary of the American Philosophical Society, May 29th, 1843; 
and from which paper it will be seen, that the proportion of mortality 
amongst the white convicts in the Eastern Penitentiary, is decidedly 
less than the ratio of mortality amongst the community, and is far 
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from fumisliing any argiuuent against the physical effects of the 
Separate System, as attempted to be proved in the leading article of 
the Timesy of November 25th, 1843. 



Date. 


Total 
Average of 
Prisoners. 


Average 

Number of 

Whites. 


White 
Deaths 


Total 
MortaUty 
per cent. 


1830 


31 


21-81 


1 


4-19 


1831 


67 


47-76 


2 


4-18 


1832 


91 


69-42 


1 


1.44 


1833 


123 


89-30 


1 


1.11 


1834 


183 


23-68 


1 


0-8 


1835 


266 


154-74 


2 


1-26 


1836 


360 


202 


2 


0-99 


1837 


387 


233 


7 


3-0 


1838 


401 


244 


7 


2-92 


1839 


418 


246 


2 


0-81 


1840 


394 


232 


9 


3-88 


1841 


347 


203 


4 


1-97 


1842 


342 


212 


3 


1-41 



This table shows the average rate percent, of white deaths in thirteen 
years, to be 2*03, or about one in fifty ; and by comparing the ratios 
of ten years* (from 1821 to 1830 inclusive) mortality in the city and 
suburbs of Philadelphia, according to researches of Dr. Emerson, 
(Medical Statistics, Nov., 1831, p. 28) we find them to ibe 2^^^ ; 
thus exceeding the prison mortality. Upon this subject. Dr. Coates 
remarks, "The mortality of the coloured convicts in this 
" Penitentiary has been so great as to swell the total amount, and 
" attract the attention of humane critics, and this has, at times, been 
" so far the case, as to impair the character of the prison, and tend 
" to diminish the public confidence in the mode of punishment 
" adopted in it. With the controversy which has grown out of this, 
'^ we have nothing to do, but the result exhibited was, that the 
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'^ arerage mortality of the white convicts in the prison, toaa leu than 
^^ thai of the white inhabitants of the ' city and liberties of PhUa- 
" delphia: " 

We might give at length also a tabular statement, showing the 
mortalitj amongst coloured prisoners, which exceeds that of the 
community ; it being 7*03, or one in fifteen. With that part of the ar- 
gument, we conceive, in this country it may not be so much a matter 
of interest, nor will it, we presume, help the writer of the prison 
article in the Times^ to make out his case against the physical effects 
of the separate system, in relation to its adoption in this country. 
If he be disposed to take up the cause of coloured prisoners, he 
may find ample scope also for his benevolence in advocating the 
cause of the sable millions in the United States now in civil 

THRALDOM. 

We have had occasion, incidentally, to refer to Walnut-street 
Prison, Philadelphia. That prison was in operation previous to and 
about five years concurrent with the Eastern Penitentiary ; was a 
gaol in which the prisoners were confined in large rooms, in congre- 
gated masses ; were employed in spacious airy workshops, having 
also capacious apartments for their dormitories. With this mode of 
confinement, the whites and the blacks were mingled together, and 
it may be interesting in our inquiry, to ascertain what was the ratio 
or proportion of mortality under such circumstances, in comparison 
with the proportion of mortality at the Eastern Penitentiary under 
the Separate System, and which mode of discipline was found to 
present the larger amount of mortality ? 

Dr. Varrentrapp* has furnished a very interesting analysis of 
mortality under the two respective systems, the comparison being 
made at periods co-temporaneous with, and also at subsequent 
periods to the introduction of the Separate System at the Eastern 
Penitentiary. 



De L' Emprissonnmcnt Individual.— Paris, 1844. 
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THE OLD, OR WALNUT STREET PRISON, UPON THE CONGREGATED 

SYSTEM. 

Ratio of Mortality Ratio of MortaUty Total 

in Whites. in Blacks. Mortality. 

1829-1834 4-26 6-88 5 43 per cent. 

THE NEW, OR EASTERN PENITENTIARY, UPON THE SEPARATE 

SYSTEM. 

1830-1834 1-70 6-29 3-03 per cent. 

1840-1842 2-02 6*78 3-86 ... 

From which it will be seen that the mortality amongst the white pri- 
soners had considerably (^iminM^c^duringthe operation of the Separate 
System, " being less than one-half of what it was in the Old Prison" 
under the Congregated System. Of the blacks it is remarked, and 
which will be apparent, that, although the table regarding such, pre- 
sents but little amelioration, ^' their state had not retrogotded" and it 
is to be obseryed, that the terms of imprisonment were thorter in the 
Old, under the Congregated, than in the New Prison, under the 
Separate System. 

Will it satisfy the humanity of the Times to learn, that 
whilst it can be proved that the New Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia has been ^^a recipient of disease, and a dispenser of 
^* health," its mortality amongst the white convicts, has been 
" decidedly less than mortality amongst the community." The pre- 
ceding Tables present results under similar circumstances of locality 
and characteristic population, and must be considered a fair analogy 
for contrast with regard to proportions of mortality ; all these ratios, 
or estimates we have given, most conclusively proving, we appre- 
hend, that separate confinement has not a tendency to increase mor- 
tality, and that the representations of the Times upon this point 
are highly calculated to mislead. 

What, then, becomes of the objections of the Times as to the 
alleged increase of mortality under the Pennsylvanian system ? 

We are apprehensive that we shall try the patience of the inquirer 
who may not have investigated, to any extent, this important sub- 
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ject ; but there is another point which bears seriously on the due 
consideration of this question, and which is likewise entirely left out 
of view by the Times^ namely, the inflaenoe which the mortality of 
coloured convicts has, more especially upon the reported amount of 
mortality in the Separate System Penitentiaries, to which, had the 
Times been disposed to act fairly, they would not have failed 
to have given due prominence. We will, therefore, elucidate this 
portion by ^' facts aud figures," which will not, we think, require 
further explanation to an understanding of it. 

Dr. Yarrentrapp, from whom we have already quoted, has care- 
fully examined this point, and with such perspicuity that we feel 
pleasure in giving the result of his inquiry, that gentleman well 
knowing the liability there is to err in taking a superficial view 
of the matter under observation. 

Referring to the inmates of the principal Penitentiaries in America, 
Dr. Yarrentrapp observes, '' We find that in 1837, the proportion of 
^^ blacks was five times more in the Philadelphian Penitentiaries, than 
'^ in the Auburn Penitentiaries ;" and it is fair to assume, that it 
may be considered a general average, which is shown by the ensuing 
statistics. 

" The proportion of blacks to the number of whites was for the 
*' following — 

AUBURN SYSTEM PENITENTIARY. 

" Sing Sing (State of New York) ... 0-3 per cent, blacks 

"Tenessee 1-9 " 

" Auburn (State of New York) 4-4 " 

" Charlestown (Massachusetts) 8*2 " 

" Columbus (Ohio) 10-4 " 

"Baltimore (Maryland) 18-8 " 

" Wethersfield (Connecticut) 25*2 " 

SEPARATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS. 

" Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) 1 6*0 per cent, blacks 

" Trenton (New Jersey) 34-7 " 

" Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) 39-7 " 

" The first sevon Penitentiaries here quoted, follow the Auburn" (or 
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Silent and Congregated System); "the three last, the Pennsyl- 
" yanian" (or Separate System) ; " the mean number of the blacks 
"for the former, is 7 9-lOths per cent.; for the latter, 34 6-lOths 
" per cent. 

" We do not require, for our purpose," remarks Dr. Varrentrapp, 
"that the years 1830 to 1833 should be taken for a comparison, a 
" period when there was not a single death among the blacks ; or the 
"years 1834, 1836, and 1839, when the mortality among the whites 
" was below 1 per cent. ; and on the other hand, it would be equally 
" unfair to draw our conclusions exclusively from the year 1838." 

Dr. Varrentrapp further continues : " Compare the two systems 
" with the same sort of population, that is, exclude the blacks of 
"Philadelphia, and we shall find the mortality among the white 
" prisoners very much less at Philadelphia than at Auburn, and this 
" notwithstanding the more healthy climate of New York. It is 
" only at the first glance that the mortality among prisoners at 
" Philadelphia (5-97 per cent.) appears greater than Auburn (2*02 
" per cent.), but when it is considered that in the former the pro- 
" portion of blacks is eight times that of the latter, and that at 
" Auburn the pardons are four times larger in amount (pardons it is 
" stated to prevent prison mortality), the result will be reversed." 

" Let us," observes Dr. Varrentrapp, " have fairness and imparti- 
" ality in this discussion ; let us take the whole term of years of 
" the Philadelphia Penitentiary, and a certain number of Auburn 
" Penitentiaries (with all the distinctive peculiarities to which re- 
" ference has been made), and we shall find the result will differ 
"very essentially from one drawn from a single and exceptional 
" year. The two systems should be compared, as far as possible, 
" under the same * conditions* to form a correct estimate of ctctual 
"results." 

There is a further important constituent connected with the arriv- 
ing at a correct amount of the ratio of mortality also entirely omitted 
by the Times^ in the manner which they have submitted it to the 
notice of their readers ; it is the serious influence which pardons^ 
granted at Auburn, have had in diminishing the reported ratio of 
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mortality in that institution, and which would, of course, affect the 
aggregate which they have represented as being an accurate 
account of the mortality under the Auburn System. 

By the last Report, namely, for 1844, furnished by the physician 
of the Auburn Silent System Penitentiary, the following table is 
presented of the number of pardons granted under circumstances, 
we conceive, of peculiar and painful interest. 

In 1834. 1836. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 



Pardons 49 54 45 35 67 14 33 35 38 38 
Or a total of 398 pardons. 

What will the Times think of the following medical testimont^^ 
and from one who could not be supposed to have entertained any 
prejudices against the system which he was officially appointed to 
aid in carrying out ? 

Dr. Dimon observes in his report to the legislature of the State of 
New York, — "The number of deaths in this prison is somewhat 
" DIMINISHED BY PARDONS, and it seeius to me to be a legitimate 
" subject for the report of your physician, inasmuch as it must form 
" part of the correct data upon which to ascertain the effects of prison 
^^confinement upon health, I am induced to mention it in this 
" connection." 

And this medical officer further remarks,-" As it has lon^ been a 
" principle upon which pardons have been granted, namely, that they 
" WERE NECESSARY TO SAVE LIFE, it is safc to prosumo, in the 
" absence of actual information, that an equal proportion of the above 
"pardons (as per table) have been yearly granted for such reason." 

The Tim^s might inquire what argument is adduced by these 
medical statements against the influence of the Auburn System, 
when pardons are also granted under the Separate System ? The 
Times will permit us first to place in apposition what is stated 
relative to the granting of pardons within a Separate System 
Penitentiary, namely, the Eastern, the denounced institution 
of the Times. In the Report for 1841 (the twelfth), the warden 
writes, " Of the seventy-one pardons (from the commencement of the 
" institution, twelve years), I believe only three or four have had 
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'^ the sanction of the board or myself, and there is certainly no cause 
^^ for either of us abandoning our opposition to the practice. Our penal 
"system will never be perfect until our governors" (not a word 
said up<BL in6«^i(^^ grounds,) "cease to pardon, except in those cases 
" wfaeie innocence can be proved, or some circumstances that could 
" not be on their trial." 

Such are the sentiments expresssd by an officer of a Separate 
System Penitentiary; nor do we find any allusion made to the 
necessity of pardoning to save their lives ! The report for 1844 
is very decided: — "No prisoner has been pardoned on account of 
" ill health, nor has any been pardoned whose health was so im- 
" paired as to have been likely to add to the mortality of the year 
" if they had remained in prison." 

From the declaration of the physician of the Auburn Prison, we 
are warranted, we think, to remark, that even supposing the as- 
sertion of the Times to be correct, the annual computation of 
mortality in Auburn Prisons would be greatly increased. The 
very fact that convicts are pardoned to prevent such mortality^ 
is conclusive that the Auburn Penitentiary Return would have 
shown a considerable addition to that which the Times have 
furnished ; and thus, whether any dependence can be placed upon 
the estimate given by them of the mortality in Separate System 
Penitentiaries of " 1 in 23, or 1 in 25," as a general ratioy we will 
leave to be determined from the statistics which we have produced. 

The remarkable contrast upon pardons which we have presented 
in the comparison made by two functionaries of two rival in- 
stitutions, namely, the Auburn or Silent System Penitentiary and 
the Eastern or Separate System Penitentary, we leave to make its 
own impression on the mind of the reader. So much for the Auburn 
System that the Tim^es " delight to honour !" 

How easy it is to make vague declarations, and thus create false 
apprehensions when there is an entire suppression of collateral evidence 
which would exhibit a clearly contrary result. This we maintain is 
the course which has been pursued by the Times^ in reference to the 
manner in which they have exhibited their "prison mortality" views 
to the world. 
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We now enter upon the subject of committals and re-com- 
mittals. 

It is observed by the Times : — " Wherever the probationary 
^^ discipline has been longest tried there its failure has been most 
'^conspictiotis. In the Penitentiary of New Jersey^ the number of 
'^committals is 113 in 1836; in 1837, 141; in 1838, 163; in 
"1839, 166; and in 1840, 152." 

" In the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia^ the increase" (of 
committals) " will be most easily seen from a glance at the sub- 
'^ joined table. We way add, that^ during the same eleven years the 
'^ number of committals to the county prisons of that State was not 
" diminished but greatly increased" 
Times. 



Year. 


Average 
Number of 
Prisoners. 




1830 


31 




1831 


67 




1832 


91 




1833 


123 




1834 


183 




1835 
1836 
1837 


266 
360 
386 


Official 


387 


1838 


387 


401 


1839 


417 


418 


1840 


, 434 


394 



We have seldom seen instances either of such egregious misrepre- 
sentation or of wilful deception than that practised by the Times^ 
in attempting to prove what they have averred regarding the " con- 
spicuous failure" of the Separate System, or what is denominated by 
them " the probationary discipline ;" and in support of these allega- 
tions the asserted committals to the New Jersey Penitentiary and 
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the Eastern Penitentiary are enumerated as examples of the '^ con- 
^^ spicuom failure" of the system there prevailing. 

"Will the reader give us momentary attention whilst we endeavour 
to show the veritable nature of this evidence ? We commence our 
notice of the New Jersey Penitentiary, as given by the Times, 

" In the Penitentiartf of New Jersey the number of committals m» 
" 1836 was 113, in 1837, 141, in 1838, 153, in 1839, 166, and in 
"1840,152." 

It will be seen by these figures that the Tim^ do not sustain 
their own proposition, the asserted ^^committals'' in 1840 being 
less than in 1838, but we conceive it will be more satisfactory 
to derive information from an official document. 

We find the Legislative Committee of New Jersey, in their Re- 
port for 1838, thus writing : — " One of the best evidences of 
" the beneficial effects thus produced is tke great diminution of 
" re-convictions y and the fact made known to us by the inspectors, 
" thafe many who have long since been discharged, to all appearance 
" lead moral, and in some cases it is believed, pious lives." 

In the New Jersey Penitentiary Report for 1842, we find it also 
stated, " It argues favourably for the operation of the prison under 
'^ the new system (that of separation), as well as for the morals of 
" our State, that notwithstanding the difficulties of the times, the 
" number of prisoners and of commitments is regularly diminishing," 
and the following numbers are given to show such decrease for five 
years, including 1842. 

Whole number ) 1^38. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 



^r ) 

s. I 



ofcommittals. j yg r^^ gj 59 44 

or a decrease of 43^ per cent, from 1838, compared with 1 842. We 
feel no reluctance in declaring that the Tim^^ in their statement, 
have, to employ the mildest term, displayed unpardonable ignorance; 
the figures they have given having no reference whatever with the 
subject of " committals ;" "113m 1836," is quoted as ''^committals" 
during that year, when in fact it is the number of persons removed 
from the Old Prison to the New Penitentiaiy on its completion in 
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1836, and these are termed ^^ committah" — the other numbers are 
equally fallacious. 

What say the inspectors upon the ^^conspictwus failure" of the 
system at New Jersey in the same Report ? " In our intercourse 
^'with the prisoners we hare no reason to recommend a change 
*'from the present system of Solitary confinement, but are still 
^^ better satisfied of its efiiciency as a mode of punishment, and 
" better calculated to produce a reformation than one more sociaL" 

Does this appear like " conspicuous failure V 

We now proceed to a more lengthened notice of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, and it will be seen how truth and the statements of the 
Times approximate. That Journal speaks of the penitentiary under 
consideration in the following terms : — 

"/n the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia^ the increase" 
(of committals) " will be most e<Jtsili/ seen from a glance at the sub^ 
^joined table" &c. (See page 43). 

Have the Times ^^perused" the Reports of the Eajstem Peniten- 
tiary to obtain their numerals ? The statistical column they have 
given is to show the apparently progressive amount of the increase of 
" committals" to the Eastern Penitentiary, by which their readers are 
to be convinced by '^ a glance" of the *•' conspicuovbs failure" of what 
they have termed " the probationary discipline" (to identify it with 
the discipline of the Model Prison, Pentonville,) it being, in their 
estimation, sufficient for them to assert such ^^ failure" to receive un- 
qualified belief. We are, however, not disposed to be quite so sub- 
missive as to be satisfied, by " a glance" of the correctness of such 
affirmations ; we have ventured to examine for ourselves, and give 
the result of such inquiries from official sources, and which exhibit, 
in some degree, the knowledge of the Times upon the question 
to which their table refers, and whether their deductions are worthy 
of regard. We feel it needless to remark on the discrepancies of 
the Times and the official averages from 1837 to 1840, and con- 
tinue our quotation from the Reports to 1843. 

Official. 
1841 347 1842 342 1843 332 
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We have adopted the same mode of illustration in connection with 
the Eastern Penitentiary which the Times have done, to show, even 
upon the principle enforced by that Journal, their own assumption 
is not borne out, when " the average number" within that peni- 
tentiary for 1836, was 360, and for 1843, we find it reduced to 332. 
Upon that evidence is ^^ conspictums failure" apparent ? 

The Times must, or ought to have known, that whilst it may be 
considered correct to form a data of mortality from " the average 
" number of prisoners" in a penal establishment, it is exceedingly 
erroneous to bring forward such numbers as indicatory of the amount 
of ^^ committals " " The annual average numbers" are controlled 
by periods of sentence, the ^^ committals" by actual convictions. 
To assist the Tim^ to a better understanding of this section of the 
subject, we may inquire : — "Would ^^the average number of prisoners'* 
found at any given period at Newgate, or Cold-bath Fields, Clerken- 
well, furnish accurate information regarding the annual amount of 
'' committals" to these places of penal detention ? 

On the occasion of a late inspection of Newgate, 5th April, 1843, 
(7th Report of Inspectors of Prisons of Great Britain,) there were 
370 prisoners. Commitments from January to December, 1842, 
3836. At the House of Correction, Cold-bath Fields, 31st March, 
1843, there were 1026 prisoners. Total number of committals 
from September, 1841, to September, 1842, — 10,380. 

Recurring to the statistical table furnished by the Tim^^ would 
not the reader imagine that in 1830 the erection of the Eastern 
Penitentiary was completed^ and that the progressive increase of 
committals, as shown by their figures, is an indication of the m- 
crease of crime^ notwithstanding the alleged "horrors of solitude" 
in that institution. 

In the Report for 1832 of the Eastern Penitentiary, it is stated, 
*— " On or about the first of June, (1831), the preparatory arrange- 
"ments were made by the architect and superintendent, by 
" fixing the levels, and laying out the foundation, of three blocks 
" of buildings, radiating from the centre (January, 1832). The 
" walls of the west and north-west blocks are above the ground; and 
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*^ that of the north, ready for arching as soon as the season will 
" permit." 

In the Report for 1833, difficulties are referred to as causing 
delay in completing the " three blocks." 

In the Report for 1835. "We have cells completed for 311 
*' prisoners. We mtutt expect to receive from the respective counties 
" in the eastern district during the year 1835, at least 140 prisoners, 
"It is expected that the new County Prison will be finished, 
" and be ready to receive prisoners by the 1st July ; when those 
*'in the "Walnut-street Prison, sentenced to the County Prison, 
**will be removed there, and we must be ready to receive the 
" remainder. On examination it is found that there will be at that 
*' date 162 who were sentenced under the act of March, 1831 ; and 
" who must, upon the breaking up of the Walnut-street, Prison, be 
"received agreeably to the tenor of their sentence into the 
^^^ Penitentiary ; then with the 140 to be received (from the county 
"prisons), and 218, the number we had on the 1st January 1835, 
** would give us 250 ; from this must be deducted those discharged 
" during the year, which will probably be above 100, and thus leave 
" us on the 1st January, 1836, 420 prisoners, being 109 m^re than 
*^ we have accommodations furnished for" 

In the Report for 1836. "The average number in confinement 
" during the year was 266 ; of the number so received, ^<(y-niw« m^n 
" and ten women came from Walnut-street, on the 5th October, 1835, 
" all of whom had been sentenced to the Eastern Penitentiary, under 
" the act of 28th March, but confined in the Walnut-street Vvi&onuntil 
" a sufficient number of cells should be furnished in this peniten- 
" tiary. The additional cells directed to be constructed have been 
" completely furnished and occupied, except the seventh, or south- 
" western block." 

In the Report for 1 837. " The seventh range or south-west block, 
"containing 136 cells, Aa* been completed^ and is now occupied by 
"prisoners //•()»* Walnut-street and the counties." 

We make these extracts, which may appear tedious to the reader, 
in order to show, that although the numbers of inmates of the 
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Eastern Penitentiary have increased considerably, it should be dis- 
tinctly kept in view, that the drafting of prisoners from the city and 
county prisons, allusion to which has already been made, contributed 
greatly to such increase, and cannot be considered as referrible to the 
increase of crime^ as attempted to be insinuated by the Times ; but 
rather as making the Eastern Penitentiary a new depository for those 
who had been found guilty of the more atrocious transgressions. 

We will, howeyer, direct attention to additional tests also drawn 
from official sources, and thus present a contrast between assumption 
and proof; this fact being indicated, that notwithstanding the 
increase of population during the intervening period, from 1836 to 
1842, the salutary discipline of the Eastern Penitentiary is mani- 
fested hy its thus decreased number of committals. 

In the Report for 1841, the inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary 
offer the following remarks : — " The decrease in the number of com- 
" mittals and re-convictions during the last year has been greater 
" than in any previous year, and it augurs well of the influence of 
" our mode of punishment." 

In the Report for 1842, the inspectors say: — "It may not be 
"irrelevant here to state, that of the whole number of prisoners 
" admitted to the Eastern Penitentiary since its organization, but 
" 27 have been convicted a second time and sent back to it during 
"the past year; of these 19 were white, and 8 coloured; 11 out 
** of the 27 were on their first conviction sent to this penitentiary, 
" of these 9 were white, and 2 coloured ; and the other 16 were old 
" convicts who, by the contaminating influence of the former system 
" of prison discipline, are, it is feared, beyond the reach of the 
"benefits of the improved plan. This fact, as connected with 
" the operations and benefits upon society of the Pennsylvanian 
*' system of solitary confinement with labour, speaks conclusively 
" in its favour, as one not only reformatory upon the prisoner, but 
" a preventive of crime." 

In the Report for 1844, there are some interesting references to 
the diminished number of committals. 

A few remarks are offered by the Inspectors as introductory 
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to the subject ; they say : — " The inspectors cannot leave this part 
"of their report without expressing their satisfaction at the ad- 
*' yancement of the people in moral improvement at a time when the 
" strongest inducements are holdout to temptation and crime. Such has 
" been the prostration of industrial activity and its effects upon the 
" labouring classes of our citizens, that an increa^se of crime was to 
" have been expected, from those who deny the gradual improvement 
" of the people, from the public means used to effect it. The inspectors 
" believe the sanguine hopes of those benevolent minds who have 
"suggested and supported the operative causes of this public benefit 
" will be realized. They can at least point to the fact, that not- 
*' withstanding all the unfavourable combinations operating to depress 
^' the demand for labour, and produce consequent distress and pre- 
*' dispose to crime, yet there is at the present time 103 prisoner 9 
*'les8 than at the same period of the year 1840. This fact speaks 
*' in language too plain to be misunderstood^ and is the cause of con- 
*'*' ^ratulation not only to the legislature, the inspectors, but the 
" people of the State." 

This does not appear like " conspicuous failure " 
In order to show how devoid of truth are the assertions of the 
Tim^es^ we adduce another class of evidence and which embraces a 
wider range, including the operations of three Prisons of the State 
of Pennsylvania, from which it will be seen what reliance can be 
placed on the asseverations of the Journal alluded to with regard 
to this topic. 

Dr. Varrentrapp has minutely investigated this head, the 
alleged increase of committals being an objection which he has ably 
combated, knowing the advantage taken by the opponents of separa- 
tion from the mere appearance of numbers^ without those attendant 
explanations which candour and fairness would dictate. " Let us 
"see," remarks Dr. Yarrentrapp, " if, as the persevering adversaries 
" of individual imprisonment contend, the number of convictions or 
" committals increased in the State of Pennsylvania. In order to 
"judge of this question, we will not," the Doctor says, "take a few 
"isolated years of any one penitentiary, we will rather give the 
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'^ amount of the committals to all the penitentiaries of the Stat6 of 
'' Pennsylvania from the date of the opening of the Eastern Peni- 
"tentiary." 

"We now give the following interesting table of the number of 
prisoners annually sent to the respective prisons referred to, as 
further evidence upon the subject of " committals." 

CONVICTIONS ADMITTED INTO THE PENITENTIARIES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



Years. 


FHTT.ADELPHIA. 


PrCTSBURGH. 


Total. 


Annual 
Average. 


Walnut-street 
Prison. 


Eastern 
Penitentiary. 


Western 
Penitentiary. 


1829 
1830 


249 
247 


9 

49 


43 
39 


3on 

335 


318 


1831 


262 


60 


44 


356^ 




1832 


171 


34 


47 


252 - 


300 


1833 


141 


77 


68 


294. 




1834 


191 


118 


48 


367^ 




1835 


»9 


148* 


68 


216 - 


256 


1836 


» 


143 


63 


196. 




1837 


» 


161 


45 


206^ 




1838 


» 


178 


6Q 


234 


234 


1839 


t9 


179 


84 


263. 




1840 


9» 


139 


79 


218 




1841 


n 


126 


90 


216 


215 


1842 


» 


142 


67 


211. 





* " After deducting the sixty-nine prisoners removed 5th October, 1835, 
" from Wainut-street to the New or Eastern Penitentiary.'* Dr. Varren- 
trapp could have made other references of numbers "drafted" from 
Walnut-street and the Counties Prisons, which increased the numbers 
both previous and subsequent to 1835. 
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Dr. Yanentrapp, with great propriety, makes the inquiry, ^' Is 
^^ not this table sufficiently convincing ? Will the opponents to 
^' separation require more than a gradual diminution in the conyio- 
^' tions of 33 'per cent, in the space of 14 years ; whilst the popu- 
'^ lation had increased 27*-nr P^r cent, in 1 years ? If the committals 
^^ had only increased in the same proportion as the population, we 
^^ should have had, for the years 1840 to 1842, an annual ayerage 
"of 440 cenyictions, instead of 215!" 

Will the Timet allow us to inquire whether they consider the 
foregoing testimony as an evidence of the ^^ conspicuous failure" 
of the probationary discipline, where it *^ has been longest tried;" 
will they not be compelled to admit, that the contrary is most 
" eonspicuous"'i* 

We leave the statements we have made to the judgment of 
our readers to determine the truthfulness of the confident declara- 
tion of the Times^ regarding the failure of the Separate System, 
alleged as arising from the increase of committals to Separate 
System Penitentiaries. We ask of what value are such declarations ? 

Before we advance further, it may be interesting to the Times^ 
to be made acquainted with the degrees of crime for which the 
various classes of criminals have been convicted, and were under 
sentence, at the Eastern Penitentiary, on the occasion of the visit of 



* In the Timet of April 6th, 1844, we find a reiteration of their fallacies 
upon ** committals." After referring to re-committals in this country, and 
which we shall notice in course, they remark : — ** J» the United States, how- 
" ever, the evidence on this svhject is more abundant, and beyond aU question decisive, 
" As we published certain returns made by the inspectors of the New Penitentiary, 
" in New Jersey, upon that institution and running through a series of years, we shall 
" m^dy refer to them at present as undeniable proofs that the Solitary System has not 
'* had any effect in dimini^ing crime, or even in keeping it in check.'* 

Is ''the evidence" produced by the Times, with regard to '^ committals, 
" abundant amd beyond all question decisive ?'* — and furnishing " undeniable proofs 
** that the Solitary System has not had an effect in diminishing crime 9" 

Let the official documents we have quoted testify. 
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the Legislative Committee, in 1838; such statement presenting' 
somewhat of the general characteristics of the inmates of the insti- 
tation ! They were as follows :— 

Assault and battery 2 

Concealing the death of bastard child 1 

Manslaughter 7 

Misdemeanor 2 

Cheating by false pretences 2 

Receiving stolen goods 4 

Robbing the leters from the mail 1 

Robbing the mail 1 

Robbery 16 

Larceny 193 

Larceny and breaking prison 1 

Perjury ... 4 

Arson 4 

Arson and larceny 1 

Arson, larceny, horsestealing, and breaking of prison.... 1 

Horse stealing 12 

Horse stealing and larceny 6 

Engraving bank note plate 1 

Selling counterfeit money 2 

Passing counterfeit money II 

Forgery , 11 

Forgery and horse stealing 1 

Burglary 53 

Burglary and larceny 10 

Assault and battery, intent to rob, and burglary 3 

Assault and battery, intent to rape 4 

Rape 6 

Assault and battery, intent to kill 11 

Assault and battery, larceny, and intent to kill 1 

Assault and battery, intent to commit rape, and kill 1 

Attempt to poison 1 

Poisoning 1 

Murder 11 

380* 



* Sec Note C. 
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These are the various classes of criminal inmates which may be 
found within the walls of the Eastern Penitentiary, and for whom 
the extraordinary sympathy of the Times is excited. 

In perosing such a catalogue of deeply aggravated offences, none 
will know better than the Times^ that in many of the European 
countries, and even in our own, several of the crimes would have been 
expiated only at the hands of the executioner ; and a very large 
proportion would have had to linger out a miserable existence under 
the extreme suffering of a penal settlement. As to the alternative 
most in accordance with the principles of enlightened humanity, 
whilst the claims of justice are not compromised, we will leave it to 
the Times to determine. 

It is next in order to notice the garbled and partial statement 
made in the Times^ under date November 29th, 1843. Passing by 
the reference to Mr. Dickens' Notes, (a work of no authority on 
prison discipline) it is said by the Times ^ " We shall^ however^ 
*'*' deal not with fictions^ he they impressed ever se strongly with 
" the features of reality y but with incontrovertible factSy deposed 
" to by witnesses of unimpeachable veracity. Who that has 
" read can ever forget the evidence on this subject^ which 
" Messrs, De Beaumont and Be Tocqueville elicited from the 
*' captives in the Eastern Penitentiary T* 

The Times give the following quotation : " One of them stated 
*' thaty at fir sty solitude seemed to be horrid." 

Messrs. De Beaumont and De Tocqueville thus cite the case ; 
" No. 52. Age 39. Is in a state of relapse, has been formerly in 
" Walnut-street prison ; says, that that prison (on the congregated 
" system) is a shocking place ; one cannot leave it honest. If I had 
" been at first in the Eastern Penitentiary, I should not have com- 
" mitted a second crime." 

Question. — " Have you accustomed yourself easily to solitude ?" 

Answer, — ^^ At first solitude seemed to be horrid; gradually I 
" accustomed myself to it, but I do not believe I could live here 
" without labour ; without labour there is no sleep." 

" This person has been nearly a year in prison, and enjoys good 
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health." Will this case, fairly given, be considered as militating 
against the separate system ? The testimony is certainly agairut the 
congregated system. 

The second case is thus quoted by the Times : — 

^^ Another stated^ the discipline of the Penitentiary was very 
*' severe^ particularly at the beginning." 

The entire case is as follows : — " No. 50. 37 years old. In re- 
" lapse ; paints energetically the vices which prevail in Walnut- 
" street, (congregated system) where he has been confined." 

The prisoner continues, '^ If they had put me here for my first 
" crime, I should never have committed a second ; but one always 
" leaves "Walnut-street worse than he enters it. No where but here 
" is it possible to reflect." 

Qtiestion. — " But the discipline is very severe ?" 

Answer, — "Yes, sir, particularly at the beginning T-^jynimg 
" the first two months, I was near falling into despair ; but reading 
" and labour have gradually comforted me." 

" The prisoner has been twenty months here ; health excellent." 

It will be seen whether the last case quoted is condemnatory of 
separation. 

A third case is presented, as exhibiting another specimen of 
honesty in quotation by the Times. 

" A Jifth^ aged 25, remembered that during the first months of 
" his solitude he was often visited by strange visions. During several 
" nights in sticcessiony I saWy among other things^ an eagle perching 
" at the foot of my bed." 

Here the extract given by the Tim^ terminates ; the remainder 
thus continues :— " But at present I work, and am accustomed to this 
" kind of life ; I am not any longer troubled with ideas of this kind." 

A weeping example is given, which it is unnecessary to notice. 
The Times proceeded with the cases : — 

" The Rev. T, Larcombe, the chaplain of the Eastern Peniten- 
" tiaryy furnishes us with another and more appalling declaration 
^^ from a prisoner : — ' On finding myself suddenly in a solitary cell, 
" / was terror-struck with the idea, that God had come out against 
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" me to destroy me. For some time I could not sleep at night' " 
" Can we wonder^ then^ (remarked the Times^J that the first cry of 
" such a despairing wretch is for employmenty no matter what it be^ 
" to prevent him from devouring his own hearty and from going 
" raving mad ? Well^^-work is given to this coffined living man." 

Whether the Times are justified in thus attempting to work apon 
the feelings of the public, by the allusion of the " despairing wretch" 
crying "/or employment" to prevent him from " devouring his own 
heart-'-^nd from going raving mad" and whether " world' was given 
to this declared " coffined manit" will appear from the case being 
given literally from the Rev. Mr. Larcombe's Report : — " No. 368, 
" has been (says the revd. gentleman), from my earliest acquaintance 
" with him, an object of peculiar interest. He was a young man, 
" the son of pious parents, and had been in prison nearly five years. 
" From the commencement of his imprisonment, he gave promise of 
" being benefited by the instruction occasionally enjoyed there. He 
" said, * "When I first came to prison, I was led to reflect with pain 
" on the past year of my life, and my rapid transition from bad to 
" worse. On finding myself suddenly in a solitary cell^ I was 
" terror-struck with the idea that God had come out against me to 
" destroy me. For some time I could not sleep at night ; but tried 
" to gather instruction and hope from my Bible, which I endeavoured 
" to read by moonlight in my cell. But I sought and obtained mercy.*" 

The worthy chaplain further observes upon this case ; " The last 
" two years he had been premonished of death, by consumption ; 
" and, in a remarkable degree, has exhibited those fruits of the 
" Spirit which distinguish the Christian character. When I gave 
" him the first intimation of his approaching death, his countenance 
" was lighted up with a smile of pleasure ; and he replied, ' Though 
" I feel a natural desire to live, yet the Lord knows what is best, 
" and I desire that His will may be done ;' immediately adding, * I 
" have no concern about this world.' He afterwards prayed earnestly 
" to the Lord to perfect His work in him, and fit him for heaven. 
" He next prayed for the warden, inspectors, overseers, and then 
" very fervently for his fellow prisoners, expressing a desire that 
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" the means of improvement enjoyed might promote their salvation. 
^^ He possessed a uniformly tranquil and assured hope of acceptance 
" with God, through the merits of the Redeemer ; frequently ex- 
^' pressing a desire to depart. After remaining five days unable to 
" speak, he so far revived as to give an assurance that he was happy 
" and ready to die." 

This is the " despairing wretch" — ^the " heart-devourinff" — " raving 
mad" case — " the coffined living man" — ^to whom the Tim^ assert 
employment was given as an alleviation to solitude. 

It is impossible to express in sufficient terms of reprobation, the 
wicked colouring given to this case by the TimeSy to suit their own 
purpose, and their attempts to prejudice the public mind. And this 
is the mode in which they deal with alleged " incontrovertible facts" 
said to be " deposed to hy witnesses of unimpeachable veracity" to 
give weight and importance to their fallacious misrepresentations. 

We might quote several examples, the results of Messrs. De Beau- 
mont and De Tocqueville's examinations of the prisoners in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, favourable to the principle of separation ,• we 
wiU, however, state one only, that of a physician convict, and 
being a professional opinion, it is worthy of notice. 

" No. 00 — was a physician ; has the charge of the pharmacy of 
" the Penitentiary. He converses inteUigently, and speaks of the 
" various systems of imprisonment, with a freedom of thought which 
" his situation makes very extraordinary. The discipline of this 
^' Penitentiary appeared to him, taken in its entire operation, mild^ 
" and calculated to produce reformation. ' For a well educated 
" man,' he says, ' it is better to live in absolute solitude, than to be 
" thrown together with wretches of all kinds. For all isolation 
" favours reflection, and is conducive of reformation.' " 

Qiiestion, — " But have you not observed that solitaiy confinement 
" is injurious to health ? In your quality of prisoner and physician, 
*' you are more able to answer this question than anybody else." 

Answer. — " I have not observed that, on the whole, there are 
" here more diseases than in society. / do not believe that people 
" here feel worse as to health^ 
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After such testimony, it might appear superfluous to add any 
remarks of oar own, but we may be allowed to mention that, on 
two visits to the United States, we had, when at Philadelphia, re- 
peated opportunities of intercourse with the inmates of the Eastern 
Penitentiary. We visited them alone, with the chaplain, and with 
the principal officer of the institution; and all our conversations 
with the prisoners, with one exception, were only confirmatory of 
what has been stated as the evidence of legislative commissioners, 
inspectors, chaplains, physicians, wardens, European government 
commissioners, and literary travellers, regarding the beneficial 
influence of the separate system, and a marked preference of 
prisoners themselves for that discipline. We return for a moment 
to this exception : — A stranger had been requested to conduct 
the religious services of the Sabbath, in one of the corridors; 
and upon after visitation to some of the cells, a conversation 
took place with one of the male convicts ; reference was made 
to the subject which had been brought under their notice, which 
was, — the folly and inevitably evil consequences of a career 
in crime, with the encouragements that were presented to the re- 
pentant to turn from their corrupt ways to the paths of integrity 
and uprightness. This man remarked, " I do not believe a word 
that has been said." The Bible was disregarded by him, all topics 
of a solemn nature he treated with contempt; the past, in his esti- 
mation, appeared to furnish no matter for serious reflection ; with 
the present he was dissatisfied, and as to the future he seemed to- 
look forward with no hope. This man was an Atheist. 

This is the exception, in which the moral influence of the discipline 
of the Eastern Penitentiary was apparently unavailing. In a sub- 
sequent communication from the excellent chaplain of the prison, 
reverting to this exceptive case, it is observed ; — " His term is nine 
" years ; above six have passed away. He remains firm in health, 
" and firm in infidelity : I have no hope of change." This man did 
not like to be alone. Seclusion to him was a burden. What a con- 
trast is here presented to that of the " despairing wretch" the 
illustration of the Times ! 
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In our preceding strictures we have endeavoured to analyze and 
to refute the main objections of the Times to the adoption of the 
Separate System in this country, from its alleged mental and physical 
influence in the United States penitentiaries. Has not that Journal 
by broad assertions maintained that the Separate, denominated by 
them the Solitary System, induces insanity — ^that it has proved in- 
jurious to health — ^that it has augmented mortality — ^that it has not 
only, not deterred from crime, but that convictions have increased 
under its operations? 

Without lengthened remark upon their bold assertions, we inquire, 
have they proved one of their allegations ? Do the official docu- 
ments and the testimony of '' unimpeachable veracity" which we 
have quoted, support such propositions ? 

We- are unwilling, by any epithets which we could employ, 
strongly to condemn the manner in which the Times have conducted 
the argument upon prison discipline ; but may we not with justice 
observe, that the evidence which that Journal has brought forward, is 
but one tissue of fallacy and misrepresentation ; partial in its nature, 
and deceptive in its general tendency. 

For the present we leave our notice of Transatlantic penal institu- 
tions, and follow the sophisms of the Timss in their remarks upon 
the effects of separation in this country, more particularly with re- 
gard to re-convictions. In the Tim^ of April 6th, 1844, we find an 
attempt to show the futility of separation as a system of penal treat- 
ment. They desire to have a general return of the numbers of per- 
sons " re-committed in the last year," 1843, under the ordinary mode 
of discipline adopted in Great Britain, in comparison with the num- 
ber of persons who were in solitary confinement. 

" The only return" remark the Timss, " which we have upon the 
" subject is from the Home of Correction at Preston^ Lancashire!* 

"We may appear to regard the subject of the treatment of criminals, 
considering it, as we do, an important branch of moral science, with 
undue seriousness, but we cannot withhold our remarks upon the levity 
with which they speak of it in that article, and the derisive allusion 
made to those who favour the adoption of individual imprisonment. 
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The Report of the Bey. Mr. Clay, the chaplain of Preston Gaol, 
furnishes the Times with an occasion of showing their continued 
hostility to the system there prosecuted, and introductory to present- 
ing a tahle from that report, say, referring to its results, that it ^^ is 
" certainly not very satisfactory for the partisans of the Solitary 
" System^ although we have no doubt that they will crow like chan- 
" ticleer** (a favourite simile of the Times). The following table is 
then subjoined. 



Age. 


Sentenced to ordinary- 
Imprisonment 
in the four years ending 
July, 1836. 


Sentenced to Solitary 

Confinement 

in the four years ending 

July, 1843. 


Sentenced. 


Re-com- 
mitted. 


Per 

Gentage of 
Re- com- 
mittals. 


Sentenced. 


Re -com- 
mitted. 


Per 

Centage of 
Re-com- 
mittals. 


Under 16 


87 

251 

318 

161 

83 

68 


29 
72 
45 
23 
9 
16 


33-3 
28-6 
14-1 
14-3 
10-8 
23-6 


129 

174 

131 

56 

15 

5 


40 

24 

17 

2 


31 

13-8 

13 

3-6 


16 to 20 


21 to 30 


31 to 40 


41 to 50 


51 and upwards 



The Times offer no observations upon these statistics, but leave the 
reader to scrutinize their results. We, however, famish the following 
analysis of the per centages in favour of isolation over the ordinary 
mode of imprisonment, as e:xhibited in six classes referred to in the 
table :— 

Under 16 years 2-3 

16 to 20 „ 14-8 

21 to 30 „ 1-1 

31 to 40 „ 10-7 

41 to 50 „ 10-8 

51 and upwards 23*5 

Or a total of 63' 2 per cent, in favour of the Separate System. 
Upon the results of the table quoted by the Timesy the excellent 
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chaplain of the Preston Gaol, whose long experience in prison matters 
entitles his observations to respect, remarks : " The value of separa- 
" tion as a leading principle in reformatory discipline may be more 
" satisfactorily evinced by the test of figures, and by a strict com- 
"parison between the re-commitments under the ordinary im- 
"prisonment, and those which have taken place with respect to 
" prisoners subject to separate confinement. The table furnishes the 
*^ means of comparison, and shows that with regard to criminals 
"between 16 and 20 years of age, the favourable difference in re- 
" committals is 15 per cent. ; that among prisoners between 31 and 
" 40, the rate of relapse has come down from 14*3 to 3*6 per cent. ; 
*' and there are no cases of recurrence to crime amongst those placed 
" in separate confinement whose age exceed 41." 

From this evidence it is that the Times attempt to give a colour- 
ing of failure to the system of separation, observing " that it is 
" certainly not very satisfactory for the partizans of the Solitary 
^'System:* 

We might inquire what per centage of diminution of re-com- 
mittals would have been ^^satisfactory" to the Times^ and why have 
they suppressed the favourable testimony of the Rev. Mr. Clay, as 
they must have had the official document before them from which 
they extracted the table ; but it did not comport with their views 
to make an impartial statement of the facts of the case, as exhibited 
in the Rev. gentleman's Report. The Times might also have 
added the following sentiments of the chaplain : — " Four years have 
" now gone by since a modified plan of separate confinement towards 
^^ a certain portion of prisoners convicted at the sessions. In former 
*' reports I have expressed a high opinion of the value of that mode of 
^' discipline,— defective in its details, and limited in its duration as 
"it necessarily was. The experience of the last twelve months 
" strengthens the views I have previously taken / I am more and 
" more assured that seclusion from other prisoners, inviting as it 
" must do, generally, thought and reflection, relieved by frequent 
" exercise, solaced by daily attendance at the chapel service, and by 
" the visits of the chaplain and schoolmaster ; in all cases where the 
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"tendency to crime has not become rooted, presents the most 
" efficient means for the reformation of criminals." 

Can the Times say that there is ^^conspicuous failure" of the 
working of the Separate System at Preston ? 

With regard to the use made by the Times of the table they 
have quoted, we are reminded of the following remarks made by 
M. De Tocqueville, in the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
as applicable to a distinguished opponent of the Separate System on 
the other side of the channel, when alluding to the operations of the 
Separate System in the United States, and who appears to possess, 
with the Times, a kindred mode of dealing with numericals :— 
'^Ici M. Lucas se met en verite fort a Taise; il adopte le rapport 
" Americain, quand il lui est favourable, et il le repousse des qu'il 
^^ est centre lui. Cest la verite m^me quand il lui foumit des armes ; 
" cest une ceuvre de mauvaise foi des qu'il ne feut sen servir. Cette 
" maniere de raisonner ne saurait dtre admise."* 

The TimeSy in their Preston Prison statistics, even excel in skill 
M. Lucas, for they attempt, by the quotation of figures, to represent 
them as making against the adoption of Separation, whilst, in point 
of fact, the numerals they cite support the very system they 
d enunciate. 

We furnish the following from an official document just pub- 
lished ;t it is the opinion of a distinguished visitor upon the dis- 
cipline at the prison under notice, and entered in the visitor's book. 

" J'ai visiteavecd'autantplus d' inter et la maison de detention de 
" Preston, que je m'occupe des questions relatives a Tamelioration 
" du Systeme Penitentiare en France, et que jai trouve ici d'utiles 
" enseignements dans la maniere dont cet 6tablissement est tenu et 



* With M. Lucas the real facts of the case seem to be mere matters of 
convenience ; he adopts the American Report when it is favourable to him — 
he rejects it when it opposes him. It is truth itself when it furnishes him 
with weapons, and is not to be believed when it can no longer serve his 
purpose. This manner of reasoning can not be admitted. 

t Report. Chaplain of Preston Gaol, 1844. 
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" dirige. L'experience du systlme d'encellulement de jour et de 
" nuit parait etabli de mani^re a amener les plus heureuses resultats. 

"Horace Say, 
" Membre du Conseil General du Department 
" du la Seine."* 

To exhibit further proofig of the unsatisfactory results of the 
separate system with regard to re-committals, its operations at 
Glasgow are brought under notice by the Times in the following 
terms :— " If we go to Scotland^ we find that at Glasgow^ where the 
" Solitary System is fully carried out, the recommittals are very 
" numerous, and average, at least, 50 per cent" 

Will the Times maintain, that the increase of re-committals at 
Glasgow, is attributable to the non-deterring agency of the ^^ Solitary 
^^ System'* as there ^'carried out" and that such '^ re-committals 
" average at least 50 per cent. ?" A brief examination will show the 
accuracy of that Journal, and the continued mistaken manner with 
which they have also treated this part of the argument. 

We have before us the following abstract of the number of com- 
mittals and re-committals to the prison at Glasgow during the years 
ending 30th June, 1842, 1843, and 1844, and it will be seen whether, 
during these periods, our statistics agree with the average estimate 
given by the Times, and what credence can be attached to their 
statement : — 

COMMITTALS & RE-COMMITTALS AT GLASGOW IN 1 842, 1843, & 1844. 





Total number re- 
ceived, including cases 


Total number 
received, not includ- 
ing cases of 


Proportion of 
Re-committals. 


Percent, 
of Re- 
com- 
mittals. 


Decrease 
of Re- 
com- 
mittals. 


Males. 


Femls. 


Total. 


Males. 


Femls. 


Total. 


Males. 


Femls. 


Total. 






1842 
1843 
1844 


2067 
2240 
1796 


1250 
1277 
1107 


3317 
3520 
2903 


1796 
1833 
1559 


1020 
968 
858 


2816 
2795 
2417 


271 
410 
237 


230 
315 

249 


501 
725 
486 


17A 
26 

20A 


5A 




4039 


2034 


6423 


3392 


1820 


5212 


647 


564 


1211 







* " I have visited with so much more interest the House of Detention at 
Preston, being occupied with questions relative to the amelioration of the 
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From this table the following facts are deducible : — 

Re-conunittals for 1842 17-]^ per cent. 

Re-committals for 1843 26 " 

Re-committals for 1844 20^ " 

The average per year, for the three years, is about 21^ per cent., 
and not " at least 50 per cent." as asserted by the Times. 

Decrease of Re-committals from 1843 to 1844... 5^ 
Will the Times ascribe the diminution of near 6 per cent, in re- 
committals from 1843 to 1844, and the less average number of 
"nearly 100" criminals within the prison of Glasgow, (see Report, 
1844,) to the beneficial effects of the ^^ Solitary System" as there 
" carried out ?" We will leave it to the Times to make their own 
inferences. 

We think it not out of place at this point of the inquiry, and may 
be a matter of interest as a comparative result, to give the amount 
of re-committals in England and Wales for 1842, as contrasted with 
that of Scotland of the s^me date. 

COMMITTALS AND RE-COMMITTALS IN ENGLAND, AND WALES, 
AND SCOTLAND, FOR THE YEAR 1842. 





No, of Prisoners, in- 
cluding cases of re- 
committals. 


No. of Prisoners, not No. of Prisoners re- 
including cases of re- committed during the 
committals. year. 






Males. 


Femls. 


Total. 


Males. 


Femls. 


Total. 1 Males. 


Femls. 


Total. 


per ct. 


England and 
Wales 

Scotland 


98975 
13329 


25867 
7811 


124832 
21140 


73945 
11371 


17025 
5591 


9097025030 
16962 1958 


8832 
2220 


33862 
4178 


37 

2Mr 



Thus it will be seen, that in " England and Wales," where the 



Penitentiary System in France, and having found here useful examples in 
the manner in which this Establishment is held and conducted. The ex- 
perience of the cellular (or separate) system by day and by night appears 
established in such a manner as to produce the most happy results. 

" Horace Sat, 

** Member of the General Council of the Department 

« of the Seine." 
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administration of legal relief is multiplied and abundant, a much 
larger proportion of re-committals is exhibited than in Scotland, 
where such relief is not afforded. 

Had the Times been disposed to throw somewhat of humanity 
in their reference to Glasgow, attention might have been directed to 
the number of poor creatures who have, year after year, from ex- 
treme destitution, preferred the " horrors of solitude" under the 
" accursed maniac -making** system there prevailing, and they 
might have enumerated a class of " voluntary prisoners," many of 
whom implored the Governor of the Glasgow Bridewell to permit 
them to remain, under all the imputed severities of the discipline 
of the prison, rather than be exposed again to temptation and crime. 

If the Eighth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons in Scotland 
had been examined by the Times, a leading article might have been 
bestowed to the cause of philanthropy, and they might have brought 
under public review, a melancholy amount of misery and destitution 
obliged to seek shelter within the walls of a gaol for want of that 
systematic legal relief which is to be found in our own country.* 

We present the accompanying as an illustration of the fact now 
adverted to : — 

" Individuals previously convicted, but anxious ^'•^^' ^'"^^''- '^'*^- 
"to abandon their former vicious career, who 
" were admitted to the prison of Glasgow, on their 
" own request, during the year 1842, after having 
" been unsuccessful in their endeavours to procure 
" employment, and reduced to the utmost desti- 
"tution." 



20 21 



* We will not permit ourselves, except by the most brief allusion, to 
enter upon the threshold of a subject (comprehensive, indeed, in its nature) 
that shall appear to divert attention from the great disquisition which it 
has been our aim in these pages to discuss minutely and distinctly, but we 
cannot fail being struck with a sentiment expressed by Mr. J. Wigham, 
niember of the Prison Board, and who gave the succeeding testimony 
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Males. 


Females. Total. 


6 


33 39 


134 


124 258 



^^ Individuals permitted to remain, on their own 
" earnest entreaty, after the expiry of their sen- 
" tences, being for the most part new to crime, 
" houseless, friendless, and completely destitute of 
" clothes, without which it would be in vain to 
" apply for work on liberation" 

*' The number of persons whose crimes can be 
" traced to inability to find employment, applicable 
"to the year 1842, and none are included in 
" this table except those of whom there can be no 
" doubt that it was absolute want, and not incli- 
" nation, which drove them to commit the offences 

" of which they had been found guilty" 

141 177 318 

Where, in our own country, can such a catalogue of penal misery 
be found ? 

Might not the Times have made the public acquainted with the 
deplorable influence which such destitution and suffering had upon 
the number of committals to the Gaol of Glasgow, where the 
" Solitary System is fully carried out ?" And it may be observed, 
respecting the free-will inmates before referred to, that the General 
Board of Directors of Prisons in Scotland, have considered that 
" in the present state of the law there is no authority for applying 
" the prison funds to the support of persons subjecting themselves to 
" imprisonment," and they " gave instructions for the discontinuance 
" of the practice." The Report continues : — " The result has unfor- 
" tunately been to convert a number of persons into criminals, who 
" had shown, by their unwillingness to give up their liberty, to work 



under a late Commission of Inquiry : — " The impression on my mind is, 
" that the Poor Laws, as administered in Scotland, are very much calcu- 
" lated to fill our prisons." Will the Times, upon the principles of true 
benevolence, extend their inquiries upon this important topic, and ascer- 
tain how the cause of increase of crime mentioned, bears upon the amount 
of committals and re-committals to the penal institutions of Scotland \ 
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^^ hard, to live on the plainest fare, and to submit to all the rules of 
" a prison ; that they were sincerely desirous of avoiding a life of 
" guilt, and of living peaceably and honestly. Nearly half of those 
" who had been thus ejected from the Glasgow Prison, have already 
^^ returned as offenders, and some of them under serious charges. 
" One of them, a girl of 13, who had much pleased the governor and 
" matron by her industry, docility, and good conduct, but who had 
^^ no good home or good parents to go to, was committed to the 
" prison within one month after she had been compelled to leave, 
^' and is now under sentence of transportation. Several others are 
" known to be wandering about under strong temptations to crime." 

We think we have noticed sufficiently the state and causes of 
crime at Glasgow, and merely ask what caae have the Times made 
against the " Solitary System*' as there ^^ fully carried out V* 

There has been one fallaciously characteristic feature in connection 
with which the Tim^s have attempted to mislead their readers upon 
the subject of prison discipline ; it is their studious and continued 
endeavour to confound (and consequently to mystify the subject) the 
Solitary mode of confinement as adopted in conjunction with the Silent 
System of prison discipline, a system generally prevalent in our gaols, 
and the unmitigated solitude of the prison cell, for prison misdemeanors, 
under the same Silent System, with the mode of discipline adopted at 
the Model Prison, properly termed the Separate System ; endeavour- 
ing to identify the peculiarities of the former, namely, unmitigated 
solitary confinement, and the " dark cell" with the general modified 
discipline of the latter. 

There is a striking exhibition of the disingenuous method of work- 
ing upon the credulity of their readers also in the Timss of the 6th 
April, 1844. After giving some statistical references as to the number 
of summary convictions^-committals to sessions and assizes — numbers 
sentenced to solitary confinement — ^to transportation — ^with re-com- 
mittals, amounting in all to 139,388, &c.,* the Tim^s proceed: — « The 
" offences committed in our prisons (the reader will mark in our 



♦ Upon reference to the table, we think the Tinm will find in summary 
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^^ ^liaons)^ amount tDtthin the same year^ 1842, to 65,969, which have 
^' been punished in variotis ways. We shall mention only two — im- 
*'^ prisonm^ent in dark cells and imprisonment in solitary cells. To 
" theform^er 9,026, and to the latter^ 15,310 persons were committed, 
" We notice this latter fact^ became it shows that with the 503 persons 
^^ committed to Pentonville Prison^ for 18 months solitary confine- 
" ment" (the reader will please to notice, as we proceed, the futile 
attempts of the Times to misinterpret their distinction) ^^previotis to 
'' transportation; and with the 2/79^ persons sentenced to the same 
'^ punishment for more or less periods in the other yaols of England 
" and Wales^ no less than 18^507 persons have endured this torture 
" within the year" 

We ask the judicious reader, what he would understand hy the 
allusions to the " dark cells" the " solitary cells" by the statistical 
calculations made, and the following observations offered ? — " We 
" netice this latter fact because it shows that with the 503 persons 
^^ committed to the Pentonville Prison for 18 months to solitary 
"confinement previous to transportation^ and with the 2,794: per- 
" sons sentenced to the same punishment, Sfc" 

We here find the Tim^ consistent with themselves on this sub- 
ject, and, in a manner the most specious, attempting to blend the 
" torture endured" under solitary imprisonment for sentence, and 
the " dark cell" and the " solitary cell" for prison offences, as 
adopted in the gaols of England and Wales, under, we assert, the 
corrupting influences of the Congregated System ; endeavouring to 
impress upon the mind of the public that they are one and the same, 
or identical with the Separate System of the ^^Pentonville Prison" 

Dif&Gult as we find it in our endeavours to dissect the sophisms of 

of table No. 6, page 208, Eighth Report of Inspectors of Prisons of Great 
Britain, that the total number of committals to the prisons of England 
and Wales in the year 1842, was not 139,388 ; they have omitted to deduct 
the prisoners "in custody at the commencement of the year," 14,566, which 
they will perceive ought not to be included in the concurrent committals 
of the year quoted ; making a difference of 10^^^ per cent, less than their 
statement. 
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the Times, we will, however, essay to analyze this part of the sub- 
ject, and we will begin, for example, with the ^^dark celU" and 
" other punishments" as reported in connection with the Cold-bath 
Fields House of Correction, the discipline of that prison meeting 
with favourable consideration from the Times. 

We find in the Eighth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, Home 
District, table 21, page 136, that in the Cold-bath Fields House 
of Correction, there were the following number of punishments for 
offences within the prison in the course of the year. 

MALES. FEMALES. 

" Hand-cuffs and Irons.. 34 " Hand-cuffs and Irons.. 57 

"Whipping 19 "DarkCells 479 

"Dark Cells 1423 " Stoppage of Diet 4568 

" Stoppage of Diet 9918 " Other Punishments ... 200 

" Other Punishments ... 220 



11614 5304 

Making a total number of prison punishments of 16,918 ; and we 
might just remark upon the Tothill-fields Bridewell, or House of 
Correction, to which there is the following reference, — amongst other 
punishments, there is that of the ^^ solitary cell :" — 

"Males" 718 

"Females" 170 888 

Be it observed, the prisoners " have endured the torture^ of this 
punishment, with the ^^ dark cells" before qvLOted, for prison delin- 
qitenciesy of the nature of which we furnish some examples as com- 
mitted within that prison : — "Talking; neglect of work; damaging 
" work or clothing ; irreverent conduct in chapel ; riotous, refractory, 
"and disorderly; dirty conduct; theft; various acts of dis- 
" obedience."* 

Such are the punishments, and these are the offences, conjoined 
with the operation of the Silent and Congregated System, with their 
^^ dark cells" '^solitary confinement,'' and ^^ other punishments,'* 

* Seventh Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, Home District. 
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which the Times are desirous to mix up with the general discipline of 
^^Pentonville Prison" and thus to denounce it in public estimation. 
Now let us for a moment examine the ^^ tortures" which are 
endured by " dark cell*' and " solitary cell** residents, under the 
Silent or prevailing system, in adoption in the gaols throughout 
England and Wales. 

Taking the last and eighth Report, before alluded, to as our guide, 
we find in the summary of table 21, page 213, the "total number" 
of " dark cell" and " solitary cell" punishments are stated to be as 
under ; as punishments for offences within the prisons in England 
and Wales : — 

"dark cells. 

"Males 7807 

"Females 1219 — 9026 

" SOLITARY CELLS. 

"Males 12807 

"Females 2503 — 15310 

Reference is also made to^ 

"hand-cuffs and irons. 

"Male 154 

"Female 80 — 234 

"whipping 180 

"stoppage of diet. 

"Males 39144 

"Females 8374 — 47518 

"other punishments. 

"Males 3246 

"Females 455 — 3701 

Presenting a grand total oi prison delinquency punishments : — 

"Male 63338 

"Female 12631 — 75969 

The reader unaccustomed to investigate this subject, or who may 
not have given it any particular attention, will naturally inquire, — 
What do these prison punishments mean ? — ^what system of prison 
discipline can it be that should render it essentially necessary, in 
these days of enlightened benevolence and humanity, and may we 
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not say of enlarged intelligence upon the subject of the treatment of 
criminals, that we have at this time in our reports of prison discipline 
operations, " handcuffs and other irons" and that women have to un- 
dergo that mode of punition? — That the ^^tohipping^'^ the ^^ dark cell*' 
the ^^ solitary cell" and the ^^ other punishments^' the nature of which 
^^ punishments'^ the reader is totally unacquainted with, the inflictions 
included in this category, are enforced for carrying out and main- 
taining ^^the open and humane policy"* of Prison Discipline which 
the Times would fain represent as the model for imitation and 
perpetuation — ^the Silent or Congregated System which prevails at 
the present period " in the ga>ols throughout England and Wales** 

In order to lessen the surprise of the reader, as to the necessity 
of such ^^ prison punishments y''' we furnish an extract or two of 
the prison offences for which they are applied; insisting, as we 
do, that the very system that is so abundant in presenting 
opportunities, so productive in placing the criminal in circumstances 
to offend, is more to he condemn^ than the culprit who violates the 
prison laws under such a system ; and that system is what is called 
the Silent and Classification or Congregated System. 

Now, in reference to the offences, we cite the Cold-bath Fields 
House of Correction :t — 

"offences involving stoppage of food." 

" Neglect of work 948 

" Noise, talking, insolence, bad language 9652 

" Yarious acts of disobedience and disorder . . . 5788 

" Other offences for which prisoners were put "j 

„ . , . , , [ 420—16808 

" mto cells with or without work j 

"other punishments." 

" Whippings with birch rod 15 

" Ditto with cat-o'-nine-tails 4 — 19 

"Irons (hand-cuffs) 91 

" Solitary confinement 1902 

" Other punishments" 14918—16918 

• Vide T%mes, December 29, 1843. 

t Seventh Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, Home District, p. 164 
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Thus much for " ofltences involving stoppage of diet," and "prison 
" punishments." 

We will give in detail a few more examples characteristic of not, 
what " may he*' committed in the gaols under our present prevailing 
system of prison discipline, but what are being daily committed, 
and calling forth the summary punishment of the goal. 

The Clerkenwell New Prison. — ^The Times will know that the 
system of discipline there adopted is the Congregated System. 

" Prison offenoes : — ^Noisy and refractory — ^talking in sleeping 
"cell, and using indecent expressions — ^refractory and assaulting 
" each other — irreverent behaviour in chapel during divine service— 
" indecent conduct — imprinting indecent figures on a table— making 
" a great noise in his cell, and using abusive language— assaulting 
" a prisoner — noisy in chapel and interrupting the service — stealing 
*'^ a handkerchief from the person of a prisoner — selling his waistcoat 
" — stealing a loaf from a prisoner, <fec."* 

We could proceed with giving quotations page after page of prison 
delinquencies from the prison records of various Silent and Congre- 
gated System Penal Institutions in England and Wales, dare we 
intrude on the time of those under whose notice this may come, 
but- this wiU suffice, we presume, to exhibit the nature of the 
offences inevitable to the congregation of deeply depraved and 
criminal minds, and amongst whom will be found the tainted with 
every degree of guilt. 

We will turn to the operations of the ^^Pentonville Prison" with 
regard to the " torture" of " solitary confinement" there ^^ endured" 

We ask the Times whether the prisoners of the Houses of Cor- 
rection, Cold-bath Fields and Tothill Fields, or " any other" of the 
^'ffaols of England and Wales" subjected to the ^^ solitary cell" or 
the " dark cell" or those sentenced, "/or more or less periods" to 
^^ solitary conjln&ment" have to '' endure" the ^^ torture" of two 
entire days' in the week instruction in the following rudiments of 
education : — reading, writing, accounts, scripture, geography, English 

* Sixth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, Home District. 
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grammar, mensoratioii, some knowledge of the elements of pliilosophy, 
and sacred music, with opportunities for reading and reflection, in a 
well-lighted, well-aired, well-yentilated apartment. 

Will the Times inform their readers in what goals in England and 
Wales prisoners '^ have to endure the torture" of these moral and 
intellectual advantages ? 

If tbe Times will pay a visit to the Model Prison at Pentonville, 
they may find the ^'tortures" of which we have spoken are 
^^ endured" hy prisoners in that estahlishment. 

Will the Times acquaint their readers with the nature of the em- 
ployment of the inmates of the ^'dark cell" and the *' solitary cell" 
of the Cold-bath Fields and the Tothill Fields, and the other " dark 
^^ceir and ^^ solitary cell" occupants in the other Silent System 
gaols ^^ in England and Wales" what amount of carpentry, of joinery, 
of shoe-making, of tailoring, of rug-weaving, mat-making, and 
weaving? 

Will the Times communicate to their readers how much exercise 
per day the aforesaid occupants of the " dark cell" and the " solitary 
*' cell" and those sentenced "/or more or less periods" to ^^ solitary 
*'^ confinement within the Silent System gaols in England and 
Wales, are permitted to enjoy, to alleidate the gloom of the " dark 
** ceir and the loneliness of the " solitary cell?" 

Will the Times tell their readers how often the before-mentioned 
occupants of the '^ dark cell" and the ^'solitary cell" <kc., are 
seen responding to the bell for prayers, to engage in the daily devo- 
tions of the chapels to the prisons ? 

Will the Times certify to their readers the nature of the " dark 
*< cell" and the " solitary celV* diet with which their possessors are 
furnished, how much chocolate for breakfast, how much animal food, 
and other nourishing aliment for dinner, and what the supper diet ? 

Will the Times convey to their readers, how many visits the 
inmate of the ^^ dark cell" and the ^'solitary cell" <fec., receives 
from the Chaplain, the Warden, or the other officers of the prison ? 

Will the Times state to their readers, how often the " dark ceW 
and the " solitary celV* inmates, whilst under that mode of Prison 
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Discipline, and those sentenced ^^for more or less periods" to 
" solitary/ confinement" are allowed to write to their friends, or to 
reciprocate sentiments of kindred feeling or friendship, how often 
to see and converse with relations or friends ? 

If the Times, professing, as thej do, to feel so intense an interest 
in the condition of the inhahitant of the ^'dark cell" and the 
" solitary cell" will give an answer to these queries, if they put 
their readers into possession of the real facts of the case, they will he 
compelled to state that the dweller in the ^^dark cell" and the 
^^ solitary cell " ViSid those who ^^ are subject to" '^ solitary con/tne- 
" m^nt" ^^for more or less periods" within the Silent System Gaols 
in England and Wales, are total strangers to the moral and intel- 
lectual education which we have pointed out, and to other modifica- 
tions and alleviations connected with the operations of the discipline 
adverted to, such as employment, exercise, to the devotions of the 
Chapel, and to the diet which we have mentioned ; hut heing subject 
to such a discipline and such a treatment, are the " tortures" which 
are ^^ endured'' by the declared ^^ solitary cell*' inmates of the 
" Pentonville Prison" 

Will the Times announce to their readers, the number of offences 
in the " Pentonville Prison,^' for which the following penalties are 
inflicted, the " handcuffs and other irons,'' the " dark cell,** the 
" solitary cell,** and " other punishments ?** The reader will bear 
in mind, that the " tortures of solitary confinement** endured by 
the " 503" are included in the " tortures,** alleged by the Times, 
as " endured** by the prisoners in the " Pentonville Prison,** and 
the " other Gaols in England and Wales" 

We are aware the " dark cell'* may be found at the " Pentonville 
" Prison ;* we are also aware, that, with such a criminal family, 
there may be found some refractory and disobedient members, and 
the Annual Report of that Prison may present a number of prisoners, 
more or less, as subjected to the ^^dark cell;** but we assert that the 
Tifnes were in possession of no official document which enabled them 
to include the inmates of " Pentonville Prison** as having been sub- 
jected to that punishment. 
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On the occasion of one of our visits to that institution, we saw 
these places for prison delinquents; they were then entirely unoccu- 
pied^ andAwe were informed that two months had elapsed, and there 
had not been any confinement in the '' dark celly' such had been the 
orderly conduct of the inmates of the prison ; and it maybe informa- 
tion to the Times to learn, that comparatively rarely has that mode 
of punishment been resorted to, that it is not in the power of the 
Governor of that Institution to inflict more than three days of 
solitary confinement in the " dark cell^^ (and which is the extreme 
punishment of the prisoner,) without the sanction of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners ; whilst the reader will remember the unjust attempts 
of the Times to denominate the general discipline of the Model 
Prison, and the probationary term of confinement there of eighteen 
months, as " solitary confinement.^^ We will give the testimony 
of one of the inmates of the Model Prison regarding the alleged 
" tortures'' which the convicts " endure'' in that establishment. 

At an inquest held on the 8th December, 1843, he is interrogated 
upon the general operations of the system of Separation adopted in 
the Pentonville Penitentiary, and the convict remarks: — " Is visited 
" three or four times a day by Warders and his instructors ; has a 
" bell in his cell which he can always ring when need occurs, and is 
" always answered at once ; has an hour s exercise a day, and gas to 
" read by till 9 o'clock at night ; is always in good health ; is 28 
" years old." 

Will the TimM obtain evidence from the inmates of the " dark 
" cell" and the " solitary cell" or from those who have been sub- 
jected to ^' solitary confinement for more or less periods in the Gaols 
" of England and Wales" affirmation corresponding with the fol- 
lowing, in which they will declare there is " nothing which could 
" be found fault with," with expressions of satisfaction from the^ 
occupants of the " dark cell" and the " solitary cell" that they have 
" quite a sufficient quantity of food, warm clothing, warm sleeping 
"places," — that such inmates, under the discipline of the ''dark 
''cell" and the "solitary cell" are "greatly improved in reading — 
" are instructed in trades," which will " be of incalculable benefit to 
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" them" when their " dark cell" and " solitary cell*' confinement 
expires, and they go a^ain into the world. At the Model Prison 
employment is " looked upon as a recreation, and not a pumshment," 
where they exercise " in the open air, walking in the paths, or work- 
" ing in the grounds at intervals during the day." 

These are the " tortures endured^ " as given in evidence before a 
second inquest at the " Pentonville Prison"* 

"We contend, that by the perpetuation of the Congregated System, 
circumstances are created^ under legislative authority, for the moral 
corruption of the inmates of our gaols, the same legislative authority 
following up, by penal infliction, results inevitable to such a creation 
of circumstances ; the very laws of intercourse will clearly demon- 
strate that influences the most debasing must be the natural conse- 
quence of sanctioning and permitting depraving associations ; that 
the very offences to which we have but briefly referred, are the 
natural result of the circumstances created by such a system. And 
whether it be humanizing or philosophical to visit, with condign 
punishment, offences committed under such created circumstances, we 
will leave the intelligent reader to determine ; but will it not be 
more in accordance with the principles of benevolence and humanity, 
to remove the cause^ that the effect may cease ? And we further 
maintain, that until the prisoner be removed from the demoralizing 
amalgamation of such communion, these consequences will not cease ; 
and the " dark cell^' and the " solitary cell" and the " hand-cttffs*^ 
and " irons,'' must be the unavoidable recourse for the punishment of 
prison offences, we fear hut feebly their prevention. Where, then, 
is the alternative but separation as a salutary antidote to prison 
crimes^ and a necessarily lessening of prison punishment? Even 
this, the prevention of ^^ prison crme«," we conceive, is but a partial 
-benefit derivable from separation. 

Upon the laws of intercourse the enlightened Lieber forcibly ob- 
serves :t — "Whenever two individuals, whose prominent actions have 



♦ Vide Timest, April 11th, 1844. 

t Popular Es8ay on Subjects of Penal Law. 
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" been produced, or strongly affected by the same vital impulse, 
" come in contact, they impel one another in their career^ with still 
^"^ greater force and rapidity. If the brave meets the brave, the 
" adventurer with the adventurer, the devout with the devout, the 
" student with the student, the patriotic with the patriotic, the artist 
" with the artist, the debauched with the debauched, the miser with 
" the miser, the criminal with the criminal, the vital element of their 
" respective actions will he increased in intensity hy their inter- 
" course. If you bring two evil-disposed persons, especially two 
" individuals whose presence in the prison points out crime as a 
^^ prominent feature in their life^ and if in both there was, before the 
" contact, a certain and equal degree of criminality, this criminality 
" will have greatly increased after the contact, becaxise they, as all 
" other men, good or bad, will propel ea^h other in that line which 
" is characteristically their own. It is easy enough to understand k 
" priori what experience, without a single exception^ proves, with 
" frightful facts, that nothing can be more baneful to criminals, than 
" their close contact with one another, freed as it is, in prison, from 
" all those intervening occupations and distractions which the varie- 
" gated life out of the walls of the prison always must offer. The 
" prisoner shows to his fellow-prisoner, by the fact that they meet 
^' in that place, that crims has brought him there, as criminals they 
" meet, and as criminals they commune with one another. It is 
"this baneful effect of intercourse which, in penology, is called 
" contamination, — an effect which, however easy to understand on 
" general psychological grounds, nevertheless far outstrips all imagin- 
" ation of the virtuous who have not made these matters a specific 
"object of study." 

In order to exhibit these abounding evils it is that we are desirous, 
in our present analysis, to bring under review, in the most intelli- 
gible form, the real operating principles of action generally adopted 
in our Penal Institutions, and for which the Times have proposed no 
moral remsdy. 

To show the continued animus of the Times against what they 
term the " solitary system," and their persevering attempt to pre- 
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jadice the public mind, we cannot omit noticing their leading article 
of April 11th, 1844, and will only refer to that composition as it 
alludes to the County Prisons of Gloucester ; and, in our yiew, is 
further exhibitory of the Tery partial manner in which the Times 
hare adverted to the subject. Their readers are informed, that it is 
the intention of the magistrates ^' to enlarge and improve the 
*' County Prisons at Northleach, Lawford-^ate^ and Little Dean^ 
^' and to devote them to the confinement of untried prisoners and of 
^^ prisoners sentenced to imprisonment^ with or without hard labour^ 
*'^/or any period not exceeding three m^onths!* The determination 
" to enlarge and improve the County Gaol at Gloucester^" is also 
intimated, a gaol " which was built under the superintendence of the 
" late Sir George Paul^ on principles and for purposes not very 
" unlike those adopted at the Model Prison at Pentonville," 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department had proposed 
the erection of a new County Prison, upon an extended scale, to 
afford penal accommodation for the general commitments of the 
county, thus abandoning all other prisons, '^ and to consolidate them 
" in one prison," 

This proposition has been rejected, first, on account of the alleged 
expense ; '^ and^ secondly^ because they (the magistrates) doubt the 
" superior efficacy of the principle on which the Government wishes 
" the prisons of England to be conducted in future" " We consider 
" this" remark the Times, " to be no slight admission on the part 
" of the magistrates of Gloucestershire ; for their county was the 
" first in England in which the cruel experiment of Solitary Con^ 
^*'Jlnement was tried, and their practice has always hitherto been 
" cited as a proof of its success" 

"With a yiew, however, of denouncing the principle of action 
adopted at the Gloucester County Prison, the seventh Report of the 
Inspectors, for the southern and western division, is quoted re- 
garding cases of insanity, which are stated to have occurred during 
the year 1841, and the evidence of the Surgeon is thus given — 
" The only predisposing cause which he could imagine or discover 
^^ was the lengthened solitary confinement to which many of the 

F 
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^^ prisoners toere subjected whilst undergoing the sentence of the 
" law. Though he asserted^ (continue the Times^) that this cause 
" (solitary confinement) had not operated in the cases of insanity 
''which had been reported to the Chairman^ he, (the Surgeon) 
'' nevertheless, admitted to Dr. Hawkins, that he had repeatedly 
" seen an extreme depression of the nervous system supervening in 
" men accustomed to rural labour, even after a single day's submis- 
''sion to this inhuman torture" And to give additional strength 
to their representations of the assumed effect of solitary confine- 
ment, the Times bring to their aid evidence of the keeper of the 
prison, as stated in the fourth Report for that district, who ''declared 
" to the same functionary, that those who underwent it were never 
" the sams inen as before" 

The reflections which the Times offer upon such declaration, are as 
follow : — " Fa^ts like these may prodttce no impression for a time, 
" but ultimately they become trumpet-tongued, and abuse and oppres- 
" sion disappear before them" 

Although the Times, with apparent seriousness, endeavour 
strongly to impress the minds of their readers with " trumpet-tongued" 
"facts" as to the effects of "solitary confinement whilst undergoing 
" the sentence of the law," we may inquire : — Do they by the pre- 
ceding evidence mean to assume there is anything condemnatory 
either to the discipline formerly in operation at the Gloucester 
County Prison, or as having any reference to the System at present 
" adopted at the Model Prison, Pentonville ?" 

How were the prisoners subjected " to the lengthened solitary con- 
"finemsntfor sentence" as referred to in the Report for 1841, em- 
ployed ? ' What was their daily exercise ? What their opportunities 
for moral and intellectual improvement ? 

Did the prisoner " accustomed to rural labour" in the course of 
his "single day's submission to the inhuman torture" of aoliiude 
know anything of the melioratives of employment, exercise, and in- 
struction ? And was it under such treatment that there was the 
" extreme depression of the nervous system" and " that those who 
underwent it were never the same men as before ?" 
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We cannot but refer to the uninviting nature of a subject which 
we may appear to be obtruding upon the public regard, and an 
exclamation may escape the casual reader, — " Why so much ado 
" about this question V 

In furnishing the lengthened extracts, with remarks which we 
haye offered, on the provincial Gaols before adverted to, we may 
seem to be making too much of apparent trifles in giving such dis- 
tinction to the notice which the Times are pleased to take of the 
Gloucester County penal establishment, with their observations 
upon Sir George O. Paul's magisterial connection with that county, 
and the ^^ cruel experiment of solitary confinement" which was 
^^ there tried;*' but we scruple not to affirm, that there is more 
in he intent of the Tim^es by such reference, than would, at ^^ a 
^^ glance" appear to the ordinary reader. 

There is, in the advertence of the Times to this Gaol, not only an 
insidious attempt to prejudice the public mind against separate con- 
finement, whilst there is the further attempt made, to mingle 
solitary confinement which has been pursued at Gloucester, as 
noticed in the Report for 1841, with the system '' adopted in the 
" Model Prison at Pentonville" — We must submit to be charged 
with tediousness in our endeavouring, with all possible brevity, 
to expose the sophistry of the Times in the allusions which they 
have made as to the imputed effects of the solitary confinement 
formerly in operation at the Gloucester County Gaol. 

The preceding remarks are introductory to what we would con- 
sider a correct view of the case with regard to the discipline of the 
County Gaol at Gloucester, in Sir George O. Paul's time and his con- 
nection with that penal institution, and the Times will permit us, 
doubtless, to present our statement, and to propose our inquiries. The 
excellent man to whom they have referred, Sir G. O. Paul, was con- 
temporaneous with the devoted Howard ; and as the latter was dis- 
tinguished for the melioration of prison miseries, the former, in his de- 
gree, was also eminent for correcting prison abuses ; and we shall see 
from the evidence which will be adduced, evidence which will be of 
" unimpeachable veracity" whether the Times are justified in giving 
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the false colouring which they have done to the system in use 
in Sir G. O. Paul's time, when " the crtiel experiment of %ol%tary con- 
^^Jlnement was tried" and we shall mark Sir G. O. Paul's testi- 
mony of this mode of " inhuman torture" as detailed before Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons in 1811, in their " Reports on the 
" Laws relating to Penitentiary Houses," a source of information, we 
presume, claiming equal reliance with the assertions of the Timss, 

The following question is proposed to Sir G. O. Paul : — 

" What do you conceive to have been the moral effects of the 
" Penitentiary System, in the County of Gloucester ?" 

" Whilst I acknowledge, regarding the whole of the system of 
" imprisonment, that (like other ardent theorists) I imagined more 
^' than has been, or than, perhaps, could be brought into practice and 
" effect, I am sure I am justified in saying, that the Penitentiary 
" House has succeeded in its effects beyond the theory imagined by 
" the original projectors of the system ; far, indeed, beyond my most 
" sanguine expectations. A long experience has proved, beyond a 
" possibility of doubt, that a government, by rule, mild, but strictly 
" adhered to, is sufficient to insure safe custody, and to preserve 
" authority, without having recourse to fettering the limbs, or to 
" inflict punishments. No act of violent resistance to the Governor's 
" authority has taken place in the Penitentiary Prison, nor has any 
^' attempt to escape been made for the last fifteen years, although 
'* there has never been more than one officer appointed (namely, the 
^' manufacturer) to look after this prison, with occasional assistance 
" from the Sheriff's Prison, at opening the cells in the morning, and 
" locking up in the evening." 

Upon Separation and Classification, it is observed by Sir G. O. Paul 
— ." The confinement in the first class uniformly produced the most 
" promising effects ; the solitude induced the prisoners to pay more 
" attention to their work, and moments of relaxation from labour 
" were willingly devoted to reading and meditation. But on their 
" admission to the second and third classes, in which they were 
"allowed to work in companies y the impressions made on their 
" minds during their former term of seclusion, were immediately 
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^^ obliterated by an idle conversation naturally taking place between 
" such associates." 

Upon the general effects of the system, and the feelings of 
prisoners regarding that of separation, the worthy Magistrate says : 
— " He has had but one unshaken opinion since the opening of the 
'* prison. In erery point of view, he conceives it to savour more of 
^' indulgence than severity ; and in proof of this assertion, he has 
*' the acknowledgment of the prisoners themselves^ made personally 
" to him, as well as to their friends on their return home ; and he 
*'^ has no doubt but such is the prevalent sentiment in the county." 

He, Sir G. O. Paul, is further interrogated with regard to its 
influence : — 

" "Will you be so good as to state your opinion of the effects 
of Solitary Confinement ?" 

"Solitude, with due occupation or employment, and with due 
"attention to its effects, will, I doubt not, act favourably and 
" forcibly on the mind of the most hardened criminal ; but without 
" such occupation and such attention, it ought never to be applied." 

Upon the physical effects of the mode of discipline condemned by 
the TimeSy that gentleman is asked :— 

" Has any instance occurred where Solitary Confinement in the 
" Penitentiary House at Gloucester, has produced any derangement 
" or unfavourable effect on the mind ?" 

"Most certainly none." 

Upon the nature and extent of prison punishment we have important 
evidence of the salutary nature of modified Separate Confinement. 
What a contrast is here presented to punishments for prison offences 
in the Metropolitan Prisons, under the Associated System of im- 
prisonment ! 

Sir G. O. Paul is thus questioned : — " What punishments have you 
"known, in foct, used within the Penitentiary House in Glou- 
<' cester T 

" I have directed the register of punishments to be laid before the 
*' committee. In this book will be found an entry of every punish- 
" ment inflicted since the prison was opened. I believe there have 
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"been, in the 19 years, two men whipped by order of the magis- 
" trates." 

Two prison punishments in nineteen years ! 

We pass on to an extract or two still further confirmatory of the 
beneficial influence of the *'^crvsl experiment of Solitary Confinement" 
" as tried" at Gloucester Penitentiary, given further in evidence by 
Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, in 1819, eight years subsequent to the 
last reference made ; it is propounded to him by the " Select Com- 
mittee on the State of Gaols:" — 

" Have you had an opportunity, during the time you have men- 
** tioned, to observe the eflbct produced by this mode of punishment?" 

" Although I have to acknowledge, in common with other theorists, 
" that on the whole design I have imagined more than has been, or 
" perhaps could be, brought into practice and effect ; yet not so with 
" regard to our Penitentiary House ; that prison succeeded in its 
^'effects beyond the theory imagined by the original projectors 
" of the system ; far indeed beyond my most sanguine hopes. It is 
^' within my own personal knowledge that many returned from this 
" prison to obtain a livelihood by honest industry," 

Upon the general conduct of the prisoners, the examinant replies 
to the question : — 

" Have you observed the effect of this system on the prisoners 
" during the time they are confined ?" 

" During the seventeen years that I particularly attended to the 
*' effects of this prison, I ever found its inhabitants orderly, obedient 
" to the discipline, and resigned to their situation." 

The opinion of Sir G. O. Paul being required as to the moral in- 
fluence of the system, and regarding " re-committals," the committee 
inquire : — 

" Have you observed any change in their moral character ?" 

"I have reason to think that their moral character was, in 
" general, greatly improved by the discipline of this prison ; few, if 
" any of them, return^ to a second punishment during that period 
*' of my attention." 

Such was the effect of the " cruel experiment" vituperated by the 
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TimeSy administered under the direction of Sir G. O. Paul, " at 
*' whose instance the act for the erection of the Penitentiary at 
*' Glmtcester was chiefly obtained.** 

We have thus presented attestations which the Times have with- 
held, but which they knew to be in existence, and without reasoning 
upon inferences as to the nature and value of such proof, or the source 
from which it has been produced, we leave such evidence to the 
consideration of the impartial reader. 

The Times may propose to us this interrogation: — " If the system 
" which Sir G. Paul preferred had been so beneficial in its nature, so 
" deterring in its influence and results, why was not the principle of 
" separation continued in force at the Gloucester County Gaol V* 

We at once confidently assert that the system was not discontinued 
on account either of its mental or physical injurious influence, or its 
failure, as a mode of penal treatment ; and on this question, the 
answers of Sir G. O. Paul are so clear and distinct, that nothing but 
a determination for misconstruction can obscure their perspicuity : — 
" Have you observed any alteration in this system, since the period 
" to which you have particularly referred ?'* 

" I have observed a change, which has followed ew a necessary 
^^ consequence^ of numbers increased beyond the accommodation^ 
" which is indispensable to reformatory discipline ; in fact, a large 
'' proportion of prisoners now confined can not be so kept as to work 
" alone. In the seventeen years, beginning from 1793 to the year 
" 1 809, there were only five hundred and seventeen prisoners com- 
" mitted to this prison. I observe there have been committed to it 
" one thousand two hxmdred and forty-seven within the last ten years." 

We have made the calculation of 1,247 prisoners at the ratio of 
proportion for seventeen years to- make the estimate consistent with 
the numbers given, viz., 517 prisoners for seventeen years, say from 
1793 to 1809 ; the former, it will be observed, being under the 
congregated system from 1809 to 1819. We have no intention to 
appear to make out a strong case in favour of separation, but only 
refer to the fact of the large increase of 810 per cent, of com- 
mittals as indicated under the altered system of association. 
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Upon this subject the Inspectors of Prisons for the Home 
District, in their Third Report, emphatically remark: — "That 
"it is impossible not to be struck with the beneficial effects 
" which have uniformly attended the Separate System, when fairly 
" acted upon, and which ceased only when the over-crowding of 
" tJie prisons rendered the execution of the plan impossible.'* 

" We find that under the operation of the Separate System in these 
" prisons (Horsham, Petworth, and Gloucester), committals to them 
" became unprecedentedly few ; and that re-committals almost dis- 
" appeared*' 

"We find the health of the convicts excellent; their mental 
" faculties unimpaired ; their labour cheerful and constant ; their 
" behaviour orderly and submissive ; and their reli^ous instruction 
" carefully attended to, and with the happiest results." 

" When the system was broken in upon and suspended by the in- 
" fluence of numbers, for whom it was impossible to provide separate 
" apartments, the reverse of all this took place. Order was sue- 
" ceeded by insubordination ; labour, instead of becoming voluntary, 
" became distasteful and constrained ; and religious instruction, with 
" all its desirable consequences, was either neglected or became in- 
" eflSicacious." 

As we proceed with this subject, we must entreat indulgence 
for apparent prolixity, but we think the reader, without any extra- 
ordinary stretch of comprehension, will see how far the Tim>es are 
justified in making the references they have done with their ac- 
cusatory epithets, as alluding to the system of discipline in opera- 
tion in Sir G. O. Paul's time. 

According to the views of the Times, the philosophic Paley, the 
lamented Bomilly, and the philanthropic Wilberforce, would be con- 
sidered as mere moral empirics in penological science, advocating, 
as they have done, the very principles for which we contend.* 



^ It is not intended in these pages to present a systematic defence of 
the discipline of individual imprisonment, by bringing to bear all the 
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What say these justly-esteemed men? In 1785, we find the 
Rey. Archdeacon Paley, upon this subject, in advance with the 
spirit of the age, (the following sentiments having been enunciated 
by that divine eight years anterior to the introduction of the 
^^ cruel experiment*' at Gloucester, by Sir G. O. Paul), thus 
expressing himself : — 

"Of the reforming punishments which have not yet been 
" tried, none promises so much success as that of solitary im- 
^' prisonment, or the confinement of criminals in separate apart- 
"ments. This improvement augments the terror of the punish- 
"ment; secludes the criminal from the society of his fellow-pri- 
" soners, in which society the worse are sure to corrupt the better, 
" weans him from the knowledge of his companions, and from the 
" love of that turbulent and precarious life in which his vices had 
^^ engaged him ; is calculated to raise up in him reflections on the 
" folly of his choice, and to dispose his mind to such bitter and con- 
" tinned penitence, as may produce a lasting alteration in the prin- 
" ciples of his conduct. As aversion to labour is the cause from 
" which half of the vices of low life deduce their origin and con- 
" tinuance, punishments ought to be contrived with a view to the 
" conquering of this disposition. Two opposite expedients have been 
" recommended for this purpose ; the one, solitary confinement with 
^' hard labour, the other, solitary confinement with nothing to do. 
" Both expedients seek the same end, — to reconcile the idle to a life 

of industry. The former hopes to effect this by making labour 
" habitual ; the latter, by making idleness insupportable ; and the 
" preference of one method to the other depends upon the question, 



various arguments and authorities which have been adduced in its favour, 
but we may, without fear of contradiction, declare that the principle of 
separation as a mode of penal action has been maintained and defended by 
the ablest and most distinguished jurists who have thought and written 
upon penological science, and we could, without difficulty, extend our 
quotations from their writings to a length that would be quite unjustifiable 
on the present occasion. 



u 
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" whether a man is likely to betake himself, of his own accord,* to 
" work, who has been accustomed to employment, or who has been 
" distressed by the want of it. When gaols are first provided for 
" the separate confinement of prisoners, which both proposals require, 
" the choice may soon be determined by experience."* 

In 1810, Sir Samuel Romilly brought forward a motion that the 
Act of the 19th Geo. III. cap. 74, should be resorted to, separation 
being its primary object. " A plan," observed that statesman, " which 
" was formed by some of the wisest men of this country, and who 
" have devoted much of their valuable time to this important object, 
" by Mr. Justice Blackstone, Mr. Howard, and Mr. Eden (affcer- 
" wards Lord Auckland). The great objects which they proposed 
" to themselves, were to reform the criminals, — ^to seclude them 
" from their former associates, — to separate those of whom hopes 
" might be entertained from those who were desperate, — to tbaoh 

" THEM USEFUL TRADES — TO ACCUSTOM THEM TO HABITS OF IN- 
"DUSTRY, ^AND TO GIVE THEM RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.t That 

"plan, however, has remained on the statute book for a period 
" of thirty years, without any efiectual step having been taken to 
" carry it into execution." 

Mr. Wilberforce in the same debate in parliament said, "The 
" cardinal excellence of this system (separation), is to restore to 
" society the unhappy wretch whose vices have brought him to pre- 
" mature disgrace. This great end is to be obtained while confined 
" in the penitentiary house ; religious instruction and moral precepts 
" are to be applied to restore his mind to a sense of shame and re- 
" pentance for his past conduct. While in this state of progressive 
" reformation he is taught useful employment, so that when he is 
" again restored to society, he may not relapse into his former vices 
" for the want of means by which he can earn an honest livelihood : 



* "Moral and Political Philosophy, Crimes and Punishments." 

+ This is an epitome of the discipline of the Model Prison at Penton- 

ville at the present time, and which is now only adopted about sixty-five 

years after the passing of the act referred to. 
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'< for during his continuance in this asylum he is kept apart from 
^* the contamination of a society worse than himself." 

This is the ^^ inhuman tor^ter«"-inflicting system advocated and pro- 
posed for adoption by the excellent men to whom we hare referred. 

Would the sentiments contsdned in the quotations we hare given 
been discreditable even to the columns of the Times ? 

We envy not the mind or the feelings of the writer who can permit 
himself to falsify a high moral principle, as the Times have done, in 
the manner by which they have attempted to direct public attention 
down the current of their own specious fallacies upon the great — the 
national question of the treatment of the offending part of our com- 
munity. 

"We have intentionally refrained from adverting to the notice 
which the Times have taken in three or four of their leading 
articles, of the alleged p<Mt and present opinions of benevolent in- 
dividuals, who have been feelingly alive to the treatment of criminals. 
It is not a matter of material moment to our argument, what 
may have been the opinion of this or that distinguished friend of 
humanity, at any given period, mentioned by the TimeSy nor what 
might have been the views and operations of this or that Govern- 
ment at any definite time. 

It wiU, we think, be admitted that mere opinion should yield to 
facty and mere argument give place to experience. There is, how- 
ever, a notable instance in which the Tim>es have signified their dis- 
pleasure of a noble Peer, who presumed to offer some remarks which 
appeared to come home closely to their sensitiveness, and which pro- 
voked an attack upon Lord Radnor.* 

We find, at the Berkshire Epiphany Sessions, objections were made 
to the Separate System of imprisonment for its asserted injurious effects, 
when his Lordship is stated to have spoken as follows : — " In allusion 
" to the alleged cases of insanity caused by the adoption of the new 
" system which has been referred to by Mr. Duffield, they were 
" probably only Newspaper misrepresentations^ which he knew, and 

* Vide Tvmes, January 11th, 1844. 
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*'Mr. Wroughton also knew, in other matters, were sometimes 
^^ published by papers which took a leading view of subjects^ and 
" occasioned unfounded alarm in the public mind," 

It is not our intention to become either the advocates or the 
apologists of expressions used by Lord Radnor; we state them 
merely as being introductory to the observations of the Times in 
one of their leading notices, which these sentiments excited, and to 
show the further means employed by them to unsettle the public 
mind. After giving a quotation from the examination before the 
Lords' Committee, in 1835, to exhibit the assumed injurious effects 
of solitary confinement, and which alleged ^' facts" the »Times leave 
" to speak for themselves" they " would abstain" if they could, 
^'from all comment* upon the speech, which the Berkshire Chronicle 
attributed to the Earl of Radnor, we desire that the following may 
be especially noted : — " His Lordship" remark the Times^ " when 
" he made that speech^ had not read the letter of Sir Peter Laurie 
" to the Bev, Mr. Roberts^ of Leicestershire^ or he must have known 
" that ' the alleged cases of insanity^ caused by the adoption of the 
" ' new system^ were^ unfortunately ^ but too true^ that they were 
'* not ' m>isrepresentations published by the Newspapers to occasion 
" ' unfounded alarm.* " 

What would be the natural impression upon the mind of the 
reader after perusing this paragraph ? Would it not be this — ^that 
Sir Peter Laurie had made a communication to the Rev. Mr. Roberts 
containing important and incontrovertible evidence regarding the 
injurious effects of Solitary Confinement, and that the letter was 
published in such a form that Lord Radnor might have had an 
opportunity of perusing the document, of examining the evidence 
adduced, and forming his own conclusions, and which evidence 
might have had considerable influence on his judgment upon the 
question, and that not having " read the letter of Sir Peter Laurie 
^^to the Bev, Mr. Roberts" he had displayed an unbecoming 
ignorance in the remarks which he was pleased to offer with regard 
to the ^^ misrepresentations published by the Newspapers to occasion 
" unfounded alarm ?" 
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We at once most hroadly affirm — and we speak advisedly — that 
Lord Radnor had no means of reading Sir Peter Laurie's Utter; 
that the Times, when it deliberately put pen to paper, knew (or 
ought to have known) that it was a letter more of a private than a 
public nature, to the Rev. Gentleman, and has never been printed 
either ht/ the London or Provincial Press ; and yet the Times un- 
hesitatingly trifle with the attention, and impose upon the credulity 
of their readers, by writing, "or he (Lord Radnor) mtist have 
" known" &c. 

"We offer no remark as to the manner in which the Timss became 
acquainted wth the contents of " Sir Peter Laurie's letter to the 
*' Bev, Mr. Roberts ;" we only, for ourselves, observe, that on read- 
ing the announcement of the Times, we spared no effort to examine 
Newspaper files to ascertain what Sir Peter Laurie did say, that we 
might test his " cases ;* but our researches terminated in disappoint- 
ment. We have, we think, imdoubted evidence to prove that Sir 
Peter Laurie's letter hm never appeared in print, because in a note 
to us from Sir Peter Laurie, that gentleman states — " that his letter 
" to Mr. Roberts was not published in the Tim^s, nor has he ever 
" seen it in print." 

In a note, also, from the Rev. James Roberts, he informs us-^ 
" the letter that Sir Peter Laurie wrote to me, has not been pub- 
" lished in any Newspaper ;" it being further stated by the Rev. 
Gentleman, — ^' Sir Peter Laurie was so good as to allow me to refer 
" to some information as to the number of persons that had been 
"sent to the Bethlehem Hospital, from the Penitentiary at 
" Millbank." 

What opportunity, therefore, had Lord Radnor of being acquainted 
with the " letter" of which the Timss speak ? 

We pass over the description of the astonishment of the Tim^es, on 
finding Lord Folkstone, of 1817 or 1818, appearing at variance with 
the Earl Radnor of 1844 ; (the infallibility of the Times may be- 
come a national proverb,) and rtpeat our inquiry, what dependence 
can be placed upon the " veracity" of that Journal concerning this 
question ? 
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It would quite exceed the bounds of propriety,. were we to continue 
our examination of all the fallacies of the Times upon the subject of 
Prison Discipline; we have endeavoured to notice the more prominent, 
and close our remarks upon this part of the discussion, by observing 
upon one of the main objections of that Journal to the Separate System. 

Special exception is taken by the Times against individual im- 
prisonment upon the ground of loneliness : they remark, " that man 
" is not a solitary ^ but gregariou^s animal"* We enlist to our aid on 
this topic the well-known and estimable Dr. Julius, who in his German 
work entitled " North America : its Moral Condition, from Personal 
Observation in the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836," published at Leipsic, 
1839, thus pertinently reasons on the subject of loneliness jp^naZ/y con- 
sidered: — " One objection to the separate cell system is, Hhat it de- 
" prives man of social intercourse with his fellow creatures, and is 
. " therefore unnatural and unphilosophical.' But in what does social 
" intercourse consist ? Is it in beholding other men's countenances ?t 
" This intercourse is not denied to the prisoner even in his separate 
^^ cell, and is it not feu* more advantageous to him to behold the cheerful 
^' countenances of a limited number of honest men, than the dark 
^' and daring looks of persons excited by the worst passions, and 
" actuated by the worst vices ? Or can any social intercourse exist 



* Vide TiuMs, November 25th, 1843. 

+ " Mark Winslow, a criminal well known in Massachusetts, (United 
** States), fixed his eye on a fine looking young man in prison with him at 
** Charlestown (Massachusetts). After their release they met in the street ; 
" Winslow immediately made arrangements with him to take a quantity of 
* counterfeit money and sell it, dividing the profits. Winslow supposed the 
*^ young man would be a safe accomplice, because his infamy destroyed 
" his competency to be a witness. Winslow was arrested ; the young man 
** became a witness for government, his incompetency being removed by 
" a pardon. Winslow was convicted, and afterwards committed suicide 
" in prison. This is an illustration of one of the evils of social, though 
** silent imprisonment." Could such a confederation have been formed 
under the Separate System 1 
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^^ amongst those who, though always together, are nevertheless 
^^ obliged to observe an irksome or tantalizing silence, the trans - 
^^ gression of which is inmiediately punished with the lash." 

^^ Easily may the Monk of La Trapp^, or the Carthusian, actuated 
^' by religious zeal, and under the most solemn vows, observe a rigid 
^' silence, though always with his brother monks ; but it is far 
^' different with the criminal who is penally subjected to it, and who 
*' is watching every moment for an opportunity of evading the edict." 

^' But if it be true that solitary confinement has a tendency to 
^^ make men of an ascetic disposition, the Auburn (or Silent) System 
"is no less objectionable, which imposes a mental solitariness. 
" Should any one call the salutary discipline of Philadelphia, which 
" teaches the proper use of the intellectual faculties, and which may 
" be analogous to the setting of a dislocated limb, unnatural and un- 
" philosophical, be it so. It is better that the body suffer for a 
" short time, than that the soul should be lost for ever ; and, though 
" man was unquestionably bom for society, yet he becomes unworthy 
" of it so soon as he ceases to regard its laws. The customs of that 
"society for which man was bom, are necessarily different from 
" those which predominate in a prison ; nor can better company be 
" procured for the criminal than that of a few select individuals who 
"visit him in his cell, and a more numerous society he has not 
" deserved." 

Surely Dr. Julius, distinguished as he is by philanthropic feelings, 
will not be charged with inhumanity for entertaining and expressing 
such views. 

Professor Lieber, the interesting writer on penology, observes also 
upon loneliness : — " Under this head several charges are made, and 
*' some which it is very painful to answer, for they are so very 
^^ptcerile in their character, that a man who sees the grave im- 
" portance of the euhjeci, feeh humbled while he answers them ; yet 
" if they are not answered, he who had the boldness first to start 
" them feels strengthened by repetition, and after long repetition 
" people are foimd who will believe them, — ^a circumstance which 
" is far more dangerous in penologic matters than in others." 
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" If ever there was a subject on whicli it is easier to say plausible 
" yet radically wrong things, nay, to start and insist upon dicta 
'^ which have an insinuating appearance for the multitude, and yet 
" are recognised at once hy the penologist as sheer nonsense^ that 
" subject is penology, for the simple reason that the public at large, 
" happily, are, and must be as long as there are far more honest men 
" than rogues, utterly unacquainted with the peculiar compound of 
" which the character of a criminal consists." 

We were surprised with the appositeness of these remarks to 
the manner in which the Times have conducted their arguments, 
and haye made their statements (garbled, mutilated, and perverted, 
as we think we have shown them to be,) upon Prison Discipline. 

Have not the Times " crowed like chanticleer" that their repeated, 
and long repeated sophisms have gained such ready belief by an un- 
suspecting public? Have they not felt "strengthened" and em- 
boldened, because their illusions have not been exposed ? Have they 
not found it more agreeable to their own views, " easier to say 
plausible, yet radically wrong things, nay, to start and insist upon 
dicta, which have an insinuating appearance for the multitude?" 
And have they not thus attempted, by the " repetition" of previous 
and trite figments, by an uncandid commixture of systems, to mystify 
their true definitions, and deceive [their readers? We unre- 
servedly say, they have done this, whilst, by " the penologist," such 
acts " are recognised at once," not only as " sheer nonsense," but as 
a culpable disregard to truth, and yet they exultingly remark, con- 
cerning " the large philosophical views^ and the generous and whole- 
" some designs of its founders" that is, of the Pentonville Prison, 
and its Separate System : — " They have been singing pceans for 
" triumphs which they have not achieved^ and have been gladden- 
" iiig their sight with visions of victory over the main body of our 
" arguments^ when they have not even surprised one of our outposts^ 
^^nory to continue in the phraseology of Junius^ cut off one of our 
" detached propositions"* 

* Vide Times, December 26th, 1843. 
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We are concerned that the Times have been permitted, for so 
lengthened a period, unnoticed, to occupy their boasted vantage 
ground, and that some master-hand has not shivered to atoms the 
fabric of their automata upon this subject. 

It is an unquestionable fact, that both the '^Fallacies of the 
Times" and the fictions of Mr. Dickens, have had, and are now 
having, a most prejudicial influence, not only on the public mind at 
home, but also on that of the Continent of Europe. In some of 
the French Reviews, the unjustifiable curtailments of the Times 
are repeated, their favourite authority, Mr. Coleman, is quoted, the 
allegations of the Boston Society are re-echoed, and even the 
hallucinations of Mr. Dickens are referred to as weighty evidence ! 
Some of these points will be hereafter noticed. 

Whether any of the '^outposts'* of the Tim^ have been '^ sur- 
^^ prised" or any of their " detached propositions* " cut off*" and 
whether, impenetrable as they may consider their phalanx to have 
been, it has not been broken through, and ^' the main body of their 
" arguments" prostrated, will be determined by our readers. 

From the part which the Tim^ have taken, we consider that 
they have placed themselves entirely beyond the page of record as 
authorities ; as utterly unworthy of public confidence in the matter; 
and until they undo, by honest candour and straightforwardness, 
what they have done by disingenuousness and obliquity, let their 
lips, upon this subject, be for ever sealed, and their pen for ever dry! 
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UPON 



SOXJTARY CONFINEMENT. 



From the celebrity given by the Times to the imaginative flighta 
of Mr. Dickens, with regard to alleged facts connected with 
the discipline at the Eastern Penitentiary, and also from the 
quotations which have been so extensively made, in the various 
journals and periodicals of the country, of particular cases stated as 
having come underthe observation of our literary Note-writer, we have, 
from time to time, been strongly tempted to follow that gentleman 
in his visits to the several institutions (with most of which we are 
personally acquainted,) which he has endeavoured to describe in his 
book on America. But from the ephemeral nature of the work itself, 
(much as the Tifnes would fain give it permanency,) from the super- 
ficial manner in which he has conveyed to his readers the peculiar 
and distinctive character of most of such institutions, with the 
erroneous statements as to their locality and general description, we 
conceive it would scarcely be interesting to the English reader to 
dwell upon at length. We cannot, however, suffer the public 
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mind to retain the prejudicial taint witli which it must necessarily 
be affected by the remarks of Mr. Dickens, and it shall be our study 
to remove it. 

From the manner in which that writer has chosen to treat the 
subject of prison discipline, we should have considered his statements 
altogether unworthy of notice, possessing, as we did, the means of 
irrefragably confuting them, had it not been for the importance 
attached to his writings as an authority upon the point. 

Whilst we are desirous of treating this part of the question with all 
the seriousness which it demands, we cannot but confess that we have 
been somewhat amused at the unpretending intimation of Mr. Dickens, 
who, after informing his readers that his ^' stay in Philadelphia was 
" very short," and just mentioning one or two of the principal 
attractions of that city, thus proceeds : — '' In the outskirts stands 
''a great prison, called the Eastern Penitentiary, constructed 
" on a plan peculiar to the State of Pennsylvania. The system here 
" is rigid, strict, and hopeless solitary confinement. I believe it, in 
" its effects, to be cruel and wrong. In its intentions, I am well 
" convinced that it is kind, humane, and meant for reformation ; 
*'*' but I am persuaded that those who devised this system of prison 
^' discipline, and those benevolent gentlemen who carry it into execu- 
" tion, do not know what they are doing" 

We uphold, with as much tenacity as Mr. Dickens can do, the 
right of private judgment, and the title which Mr. Dickens has to 
declare his sentiments ; but we also maintain, that the formation of 
correct opinion should be based on the immoveable foundation 
of fact and experience. Mr. Dickens certainly gives credit to 
♦'those benevolent gentlemen" who have "devised the system 
"of prison discipline" there in operation, for good "intentions;" 
but this fugacious prison inspector, (two hours, according to the 
Philadelphia Courier^ Dec. 9th, 1843, having been the extent of 
his visit,) with an effrontery unwarranted by his age or experience, 
questions the judgment and practice of veterans, we say, in the cause 
of humanity and philanthropy, — ^the judgment of men who have de- 
voted a lengthened period of unremitting assiduity and anxiety to 
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promote the well-being of the crime-stricken inmates of their penal 
institution. 

It is of such men that Mr. Dickens is pleased to say, that 
thejj" do not know what they are doing ;" setting up his judgment 
and his opinions against the wisdom and experience of some of the 
most enlightened and charitable who have written upon the 
subject. And we cannot refrain from directing attention to the 
array of evidence which we have in these pages placed before 
the eye of the reflecting reader, as compared with the modest 
assumption of Mr. Dickens^ that he knows how criminals should be 
treated, and that those who have made it their pursuit for years, " do 
"not know what they are doing." 

Will not the reader be pardoned if a smile be provoked at the 
extreme humility thus displayed ! 

This is the place, we apprehend, to make some observations upon 
the consistency, or rather inconsistency, of Mr. Dickens as to his 
professions of satisfaction with what he saw at the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, and the subsequent laudatory language which he employed 
when a guest at the dinner table with those officially connected with 
the Penitentiary he has so unhesitatingly stigmatized. 

A few queries may be proposed for Mr. Charles Dickens's consi- 
deration. When he ranged the corridors of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, and scrutinized its inmates from cell to cell, did any 
condemnatory epithets escape his lips either of the " men" who had 
been the promoters of the erection of the prison, or of the discipline 
there manifested? Did he then estimate "the immense amount 
"of torture and agony" inflicted within its walls? Did he at 
that time receive his impressions of the ^' slow and daily tamper-* 
"ing with the mysteries of the brain" to which the criminals 
were subjected? And did he, to the "two gentlemen officially 
"connected" with the Institution who attended him, denounce the 
confinement there pursued "as a secret punishment which slum- 
" bering humanity is not roused up to stay ?" And did he then 
" solemnly declare, that, with no rewards or honours, could he walk 
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" a happy man beneath the open sky by day, or lie him down upon 
" his bed at night, with a consciousness that one human creature, 
^' for any length of time, no matter what, lay suffering this unknown 
*' punishment in his silent cell, and he the cause, or he consenting to 
" it in the least V 

May we not exclaim, — What unparalleled philanthropy ! Howard 
is placed in the shade by such distinguished benevolence ! But 
we are not moved by the sympathizing touches of Mr. Dickens. We 
put it to him as a man of honour : — ^Did he not, on his visit to the 
Eastern Penitentiary, express himself highly gratified, making one 
exceptive remark upon the length of sentences ? 

Mr. Dickens will permit us to stir up his Pennsylvanian re- 
miniscences further upon this subject. 

Had he the ingenuous manliness, the moral courage, on the occa- 
sion of his meeting several gentlemen officially connected with the 
Eastern Penitentiary, at the hospitable board of one of its chief 
officers — to tell them, face to face, they " did not know what they 
were doing ?'* Did he then express " his horror of solitude, and the 
^^ terrible endurance which none but the sufferers themselves can 
\y^ fathctm," and which no man has a " right to inflict upon his fellow- 
/T creatures ?" 

We feel no diffidence in asserting, that the qualities we have men- 
tioned were not displayed by Mr. Dickens on that occasion. When 
" our distinguished guest" was proposed, his speech, in return, was 
characterized by a style the most complimental, unequivocally con- 
veying the gratification he had at the Eastern Penitentiary. It 
would have been quite as pleasant to those who heard him, if his 
praise of the prison, and of the discipline of the system, had been 
less intense. For the preceding facts, we have the personal testi- 
mony of those importantly connected with the Eastern Penitentiary, 
and who were of the party where Mr. Dickens sat an honoured 
visitor. 

Mr. Dickens may be accustomed to after-dinner compliments, but 
the subjects to which he referred, were of too serious a nature to be 
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merely topics of eyanescent commendation, with a view of practising 
npon, or pleasing the ear of those by whom he was entertained. 

It was considered that Mr. Dickens meant what he said, that his 
professions of satisfaction, relative to what he had seen, were 
sincere, and that if he intended to publish Notes of observation, there 
would be some harmony between what was expressed in America, 
and what would be printed in England. But a book had to be 
written ;— " Notes for General Circulation," had to be thrown off; 
effect must be produced ; the mere dry detail of fact was not con- 
templated, by him, as sufficiently exciting ; the regions of fiction, 
therefore, had to be explored, to supply what truth would not 
furnish. It would form an interesting morceau, if Mr. Dickens would, 
in his next edition of "American Notes for Greneral Circulation," give, 
as introductory to the chapter on the " Solitary Prison" at Phi- 
ladelphia, a verbatim report of his post-prandial speech. We desire 
no better evidence of his consistency and veracity upon Prison 
Discipline matters at Philadelphia. 

A reflection is scarcely needed as to what will be the feelings of 
every well regulated mind upon the conduct evinced by Mr. Dickens, 
on that occasion. 

Other evidence of the favourable manner in which Mr. Dickens 
declared himself with regard to the system of discipline at the 
Eastern Penitentiary might be given ; but we think we have pro- 
duced sufficient to show what confidence can be reposed in him as an 
authority upon the discipline of " the Solitary Prison" in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As to his chimerical " guessing" what may be the probable effects 
of the separation of prisoners, we will not waste the time of the 
reader by particularly adverting to it, but advance at once to the 
examination of the cases to which he alludes. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that the result of these two hours'ob- 
servation has furnished the perspicacious gentleman with material 
for thirty pages of letter-press, — an evident proof of the fertility 
of his genius. 

The first man I saw, was seated at his loom, at work. He had been 
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tbere six years^ and was to remain, I think, three more. He had bees 
convicted as .a receiver of stolen goods, but even after this long imprison- 
ment, denied his guilt, and said he had been hardly dealt by. It was his 
second offence. 

He stopped his work when we went in, took off his spectacles, and 
answered freely to every thing that was said to him, but always with a 
strange kind of pause first, and in a low thoughtful voice. He wore a 
paper hat of his own making, and was pleased to have it noticed and com- 
mended. He had very ingeniously manufactured a sort of Dutch clock, 
from some disregarded odds and ends, and his vinegar-bottle served for the 
pendulum. Seeing me interested in this contrivance, he looked up at it 
with a great deal of pride, and said that he had been thinking of improv- 
ing it, and that he hoped the hammer and little piece of broken glass 
beside it, would ** play music before long." He had extracted some colours 
from the yam with which he worked, and painted a few poor figures on 
the wall. One, of a female, over the door, he called " The Lady of the 
Lake." 

He smiled as I looked at these contrivances to wile away the time ; but 
when I looked from them to him, I saw that his lip trembled, and could 
have counted the beating of his heart. I forget how it came about, but 
some allusion was made to his having a wife. He shook his head at the 
word, turned aside, and covered his face with his hands. 

" But you are resigned now !** said one of the gentlemen, after a short 
pause, during which he had resumed his former manner. He answered 
with a sigh that seemed quite reckless in its hopelessness, ^^ Oh, yes ! Oh, 
yes I I am resigned to it." " And are a better man, you think ?" " Well, I 
"hope so : I*m sure I hope I may be." " And time goes pretty quickly ?" 
** Time is very long, gentlemen, within these four walls !" He gazed about 
him — Heaven only knows how wearily ! — as he said these words, and in 
the act of doing so, fell into a strange stare, as if he had forgotten some- 
thing. A moment afterwards he sighed heavily, put on his spectacles, and 
went about his work again. 

This man, aged 65^ had been guilty of forgery, and had beea 
a convict previously in the prison in Walnut Street, where the 
prisoners worked together under the congregated system. He had 
been committed several times for the same crime, and has been dis-> 
charged from the Eastern Penitentiary in good health, and under 
no debilitating effect from confinement ; and it is only to be appre- 
hended, that his term and moral discipline have not been continued 
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long enough to preyent him from resorting to his former evil prac* 
tices ; he is one of those culprits whose cure cannot be effected in 
any prison, and it is not improbable that he will be frequently under 
confinement. If his offences had been committed in England , 
Mr. Dickens might have had to sympathize with him at the execu- 
tion drop, or on his transportation, for life, to some of Her Majesty's 
Colonies in Australia. 

What is there in this case to induce Mr. Dickens to give such an 
over-wrought description? What does he attempt to insinuate? 
We have here a man at 65, the inmate of a prison, and for what ? 
An offence which he had several times committed, and for which he 
had previously paid the penalty, though it did not prove a corrective; 
for, undeterred by former punishment, he persisted in his vicious 
career, nor does it appear that he is likely to refrain. Apart from 
this, however, what has been made out ? — simply, — ^that he employed 
his leisure moments on " ingeniously manufacturing** trifles, in which 
he took delight, and that when he saw Mr. Dickens interested in 
them, he looked "upon them with a great deal of pride," "took off his 
spectacles," looked about him, put them on again, and then " went 
" about his work again.'* 

In another cell, there was a German sentenced to five years* imprison- 
ment for larceny, two of which had just expired. With colours procured 
in the same manner, he had painted every inch of the walls and ceiling 
quite beautifully. He had laid out the few feet of ground, behind, 
with exquisite neatness, and had a little bed in the centre, that looked, 
by the bye, like a grave. The taste and ingenuity he had displayed in 
every thing were most extraordinary ; and yet a more dejected, heart- 
broken, wretched creature, it would be difficult to imagine. I never saw 
such a picture of forlorn affliction and distress of mind. My heart bled 
for him ; and when the tears ran down his cheeks, and he took one of the 
visitors aside, to ask, with his trembling hands nervously clutching at his 
coat to detain him, whether there was no hope of his dismal sentence 
being commuted, the spectacle was really too painful to witness. I never 
saw or heard of any kind of misery that impressed me more than the 
wretchedness of this man. 

In this picture we see represented dejection, — ^heart-breaking,— 
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wretchedness, — "forlorn affliction," — "distress of mind," — heart- 
bleeding, — ^flowing tears, — " trembling liands,"-^nervous clutching, 
— ^and "the dismal sentence;" all these pathetic touches for the 
purpose of exciting a deep, and we assert, an undesenred sym- 
pathy for this man. Now, what are the facts of the case ? We 
learn that though only thirty-five years of age, he was an old convict. 
He had been a prisoner in Germany, and the leader of an insurrec- 
tion in the prison, which was quelled by the military. He robbed 
a fellow-passenger on a voyage of a large sum of money, for which 
he was convicted and sentenced to four years' confinement. 

His wife married again soon after his commitment, which seems 
to have grieved him more than his incarceration. Owing to his 
having been previously convicted, and considered a desperate cha- 
racter, he was sentenced to serve the extent of term prescribed for 
larceny. This case was certainly not one of mental or physical suf- 
fering ; the prisoner occupied himself, at intervals, with ingeniously 
ornamenting his cell, and he had no despondency arising from in- 
dividual confinement ; was in good bodily health, and was thus 
kept out of mischief long enough to teach him how to deport him- 
self in a country where talent and industry, (of which he gave good 
evidence,) would support him to advantage. 

We leave the reader to judge of the appropriateness of such a 
heightened colouring in expressions of humanity for the character 
under review. 

In a third cell, was a tall strong black, a burglar, working at his proper 
trade of making screws and the like. His time was nearly out. He was 
not only a very dexterous thief, but was notorious for his boldness and 
hardihood, and for the number of his previous convictions. He enter- 
tained us with a long account of his achievements, which he narrated with 
such infinite relish, that he actually seemed to lick his lips as he told us 
racy anecdotes of stolen plate, and of old ladies whom he has watched as 
they sat at windows in silver spectacles (he had plainly had an eye to 
their metal, even from the other side of the street,) and had afterwards 
robbed. This fellow, upon the slightest encouragement, would have 
mingled with his professional recollections the most detestable cant ; but 
I am very much mistaken if he could have surpassed the unmitigated 
hypocrisy with which he declared that he blessed the day on which he 
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came into that prison, and that he never would commit another robbery 
as long as he lived. 

This is a case of a fully accomplished thief, and seems thus far 
an irreclaimable one : he acknowledged his burglarious expeditions, 
giving as precise an account of them, as if they had been the 
regularly arranged and creditable projects of his life. 

When Mr. Dickens saw him, he was employed in making screws, 
and he served out his term. He has, however, been convicted for a 
burglary committed soon after his release, and is now serving out a 
term of five years* imprisonment. 

It is true, thatihe Penitentiary plan of separate confinement has 
not yet produced a reform in his conduct, but it has prevented him 
from communicating his evil habits to others while in prison. 
This "black burglar" was a convict in the Walnut Street Gaol; 
he was an active, strong man, full of contrivance and expedients, 
and always foremost in heading the negro gang, and planning escapes. 
His account of the old offenders, and of their combinations after 
discharge (arising irom previous intercourse in the prison), is suffi- 
cient to prove the necessity of separate confinement. 

To the convicts with whom he worked under the congregated 
system, he was personally known by the appellation of * * * * 
" The Robber ;" he said, plainly, that if he had been formerly con- 
fined after the present mode, it would have prevented his having so 
many criminal acquaintances, and, consequently, he would not have 
been led into temptation and robbery, as he had been previous to his 
last conmiittal to the Eastern Penitentiary. Under another code of 
laws, as in England, he would have been hanged, or transported. 

There was one man who was allowed, as an indulgence, to keep rabbits. 
His room having rather a close smell in consequence, they called to him at 
the door to come out into the passage. He complied of course, and stood 
shading his haggard face in the unwonted sun-light of the great window, 
looking as wan and unearthly as if he had been summoned from the grave. 
He had a white rabbit in his breast ; and when the little creature, getting 
down upon the ground, stole back into the cell, and he, being dismissed, 
crept timidly after it, I thought it would have been very hard to say in 
what respect the man was the nobler animal of the two. 
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This was an Englisliman, addicted to intemperance, and who, while 
under its influence, was ungovernable. He was led by it to some 
violence which caused the death of his wife, which, however, was in 
part accidental. 

In the prison he took the temperance pledge ; his disposition, when 
sober, was usually kind, and being of a feeble constitution, he was 
allowed to keep rabbits ; he was serviceable to the institution, was 
very obliging and useful in his application to many of its minor 
requisitions, and deeply regretted the cause of his confinement. 
On being liberated, he went to Canada. 

Surely no imputation is assignable to the system on this account. 
In this case, an attempt is made to deceive the reader. This man, 
in whom it is evident there was a portion of human kindness, as 
his fondness for the rabbits proved, is held up to view, forsooth, as 
being irrational, because his better feelings were not permitted to lie 
dormant. Can it be said that this man's attachment to the ^^ little 
animals," is not in conformity with every-day practice, or that, by 
attention to them, he partook of their nature ? 

What was the conduct of the accomplished and amiable Cowper ? 
The training of his three pet hares is not unknown, we presume, 
to Mr. Dickens ; had it a brutalizing tendency on the mind of that 
excellent man ? 

There was an English thief, who had been there but a few days out of 
seven years : a villanous, low-browed, thin-lipped fellow, with a white 
face ; who had as yet no relish for visitors, and who, but for the additional 
penalty, would have gladly stabbed me with his shoemaker's knife. 

This man, who had been discharged from Botany Bay, had once 
been committed for burglary, in America, but was pardoned in con- 
sequence of information given to the police. He was last sentenced 
to confinement for seven years, for being concerned in an exten- 
sive burglary and robbery of jewellery; he was known to the 
police officers, and was remarkable for the perseverance and skill dis- 
played in his depredations. He appeared to have a principle of honour, 
and was to be relied on when he chose to give his word, but was sus- 
pected of having had a share in various other robberies, to a serious 
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amount, beyond those for which he was confined, but would give no 
account of them. He has a reputable family, consisting of a wife 
and two daughters, who are not known to have had any participation 
with him in reference to these transactions. Every attrition is 
paid to produce in his mind, a sense of the injury he had com- 
mitted. His health is good, and he labours under no mental 
depression. 

Mr. Dickens says, " but for the additional penalty, he would have 
'^ gladly stabbed me with his shoemaker's knife." Must he not ad- 
mit, then, the propriety of keeping such a dangerous character 
by himself? If he be irreclaimable, and neither the steady, kind, 
moral instruction he receives, nor the good example of a respectable 
wife and daughters, have any direct effect upon him, separate con- 
finement is suited to a disposition which disregards every motive 
which ought to unite him to the socialities of life. 

There was a poet, who, after doing two days' work in every four-and- 
twenty hours^ one for himself and one for the prison, wrote verses about 
ships (he was by trade a mariner,) and ''the maddening wine-cup/' and 
his friends at home. 

This young man had been clerk in a sailing packet, and was well 
educated, but being engaged in a frolic in which several were intoxi- 
cated, he joined in taking a pocket-book, containing about seventeen 
dollars, from a passenger, which were spent during their state of 
inebriety. 

This case, deplored by the person who gave information and 
brought on the prosecution, ended in the entire reformation of 
the prisoner ; he writes well in verse, his pieces are of an ethical 
tendency, and executed in an elegant style of caligraphy. He is 
tenacious of his name ; and inquiry respecting it, fallen though he 
be, would be altogether improper. He would have shrunk from 
recognition, as he would have avoided the contamination of other 
prisoners; and the dread of having been known to have suffered 
imprisonment, was to him most appalling ! His health was good, his 
mind moderately cheerful, and he was respected by the "Warden. 

We have been favoured, by the obliging kindness of a friend in 
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Philadelphia, with on interesting volume of poems, entitled " Buds 
and Flowers of Leisure Hours," written by this convict, under the 
cognomen of " Harry Hawser ;" and respecting whom, Mr. Dickens 
writes in the following unfeeling and sarcastic terms : — 

This man wrote verses about ships (he was by trade a mariner,) and the 
^ maddening wine-cup," and his friends at home. 

In the preface to this book of poems, the convict, in giving an 
account of himself, states that he was " bom of respectable parents, in 
" early years became imbued with a love of roaming, which so con- 
" trolled his disposition, that when young he left his father's roof, and 
" passed the larger portion of his time at sea, and in foreign climes." 

We have observed, this convict was a clerk in a sailing packet, 
and that he was well educated; so much with regard to his 
trade as " a mariner." Three years was the period of his imprison- 
ment, and in the preface previously quoted from, we have the sub- 
joined reference to the discipline to which he had been subjected in 
the Eastern Penitentiary, which may be information to the Times^ 
and to their literary coadjutor, Mr. Charles Dickens, on the 
Discipline of that Institution. This reformed convict says—- 

^ Justice to a system of prison discipline, which has received the 
^' severe and unjust criticism of many intelligent persons, has in- 
^' duced him to lay before the public the results of its operation upon 
^' himself, as the best and most indisputable refutation of the con- 
" demnation it has received. 

'^ He regards his confinement at Cherry Hill,^ the happiest event 
*' of his life. It hsus dissolved improper connections, remodelled his 
^^ tastes, improved his mind, and, he trusts, made better his heart. 
'^ He is neither morose, imbecile, dispirited, nor deranged, and what- 
^'ever reformation his imprisonment may have produced, he can 
^' attribute it to the separate seclusion from evil example and worse 
'^ precept, whieh must necessarily follow the indiscriminate congre* 
^' gation of offenders, in a place of punishment." 

* The name generally given to the Eastern State Penitentiary, from the 
fact that its site was thus called by its original proprietor. 
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It will be seen by the extract we have just made, that the conyict 
strikingly contnusits the benefits resulting from ^^ the separate seclu- 
** sion from evil example and worse precept," with the evils inevit- 
ably attendant upon '^ the indiscriminate congregation of offenders 
" in a place of punishment." 

He proceeds to say that " this volume was never designed for the 
^' public eye, but since his return into society, he has been reluctantly 
^' induced to put it in its present form, as one instance, at least, of 
^^ the good results that may follow the operations of penitentiary 
^^ punishment, which originated in Pennsylvania, and which must 
" become universal wherever society has for its object the reforma- 
^^ tion, Bs well as punishment, of such of its unfortunate members as 
^' have been, or may be, similarly situated with the one, who, under 
'' a fictitious name, subscribes himself the reader's friend." 

We have noticed that Mr. Dickens informs his readers, that this 
young man " wrote verses about the maddening wine cup, and his 
^' friends at home." We have such confidence in both the good taete 
and the good feeling of the general reader, that we believe the fol- 
lowing poem, by the Philadelphia Penitentiary convict, will not 
be uninteresting ; we give it entire, without further note or com- 
ment, from an autograph copy by the author, with which we have 
been presented. 

"AN INEBRIATE'S SOLITARY THOUGHTS." 

* 'Tie greatly wise to talk with our past hours. *--Fo«n^. 

" Would I could drown, in Lethe's gloomy stream. 
The memory of two and thirty years, — 
That vast amount of precious time misspent, — 
But conscience whispers, ' thus it may not be !' 
Nay, in my waking hours, and when in sleep 
My eye-lids close upon life's chequer'd scene. 
Her voice is heard within this tortured breast. 
Speaking of crime, and black ingratitude. 
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Oft does my busy memory lead me back, 
Through the dark vista of departed years, 
Even to those dim hours when at her breast, 
A fragile babe, my mother nourish'd me, 
And guarded with a tender parent's care 
The wretch whose wilful course, her doting heart 
Hath caus'd to bleed with grief at every pore. 

How many days, and weary, wakeful nights, 
When sickness brooded o'er my infant frame. 
Did that fond mother watch beside my couch, 
Soothing my peevish temper with her voice, 
Or lulling me in love's embrace to sleep. 
Ah ! little thought she then, that, adder-like. 
The boy she lov'd so fondly would repay 
The untiring care with which she cherish'd him. 
Stinging her to her very heart of hearts. 
Nay, look'd she forward with a mother's hope 
To after years, when the enervate babe 
Upon her knee, a stalwart man should grow. 
And on life's troubled ocean launch his barque. 
Yes, in the dim perspective saw she him 
Contending with the unpropitious gales 
That chafe the bosom of life's stormy flood, 
Now rising on its billows to the skies. 
Again, descending to its lowest deeps. 
But grasping with a firm and firmer hand. 
As troubles thicken'd round his gloomy path. 
The willing helm, and boldly keep his course 
Towards that shore whereon the hallow'd fane. 
Where virtue, clad in heavenly vestments, dwells, 
Bears to the bending sky its golden dome. 
She saw him, too, when age had thinn'd her locks. 
And snatch'd the carmine from her furrow'd cheek,-^ 
As pass'd she slowly down the vale of years,— 
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The solace of those weary hours which shed 
Their twilight on the evening of her life. 
This was a bright and soothing dream to her ; — 
And in such dreams do mothers oft indulge, 
Olothing the future in its brightest garb. 
Thoughtless of all the dangers that surround 
The rugged pathways of this impious world : 
Base Dissipation's poison-teeming bowl. 
The leman s arts, the gamester s honied words ; 
Alluring wiles to lead the artless youth 
From virtue's track to that of crime and woe. 
But 'twas a dream ! alas, 'twas all a dream ! 
With time her fair imaginings have flown ; 
Ah, all too deeply hath she been deceived ! 

And he, the guardian of my youth, whose locl;s t 
Are whiten'd with the frosts of three -score yeari^, — ^ -* * > * / ; i 

"Who rear'd me nobly, placed me where the sun I ' ^ - j 
Of science shed abroad its radiant light, • • / ^ - • • 

Bade to worship honour, and t' avoid 

The snares that vice had thrown around the world, ' ^ ^ / 

And fitted me to shine amid the throng 
Where intellectual worth is deem'd a gem, — 
How have his hopes been blasted by the wretch 
Who dares no longer call him father, — friend I 

Joy mingles with my sadness for a time. 
While turns her volume's leaves my memory 
And smiling points to boyhood's guileless hours, 
When fair-brow'd happiness, with lavish hand, 
Strew'd life's rude highway with her fairest flowers, 
And calm contentment with her siren tones 
Spoke peace unto my bosom, then unmarr'd 
By dark brow'd, gnarled Sorrow's searing hand. 
But quickly is that genial ray dispell'd : — 
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While, onward gazing, memoij turns to scene* 
Made up of folly, crime, and blasting shame, 
A double darkness whelms my guilty soul. 
Tis in such hours as this, — ^were some one near 
Who knew to teach me how to win that path 
Which, when this frail and mortal clay returns 
Whence first it came, leads to eternal bliss, — 
That I would gladly bow this rebel neck, 
And bend this stubborn knee before that throne 
Where dread Omnipotence, a triune God, 
In awful splendour sits, and sways in love 
The destinies of thrice ten thousand worlds. 

Oh, how I long to feel that He who hung 
In agonies on Calv'ry*s reeking cross,-— 
Who died a felon's death that such as I, 
Ransom'd by that pure bloody so nobly shed, 
From the dark thrall of sin, might join and kneel 
With sainted choirs in realms beyond the sky, 
To sing the glories of redeeming grace, — 
Looks down in pity on a thing so vile. 

Come, sweet religion ! bland-eyed goddess, come t 
Cheer this sad bosom with thy loveliest smiles ; 
Inspire me with love, with strength divine, 
That with thee I may tread that narrow road 
Which leads to endless joy in realms above. 
Pour out upon this all-polluted heart 
The purifying streams of grace, and cleanse 
Its inmost recess from the filth of sin. 
Be with me ever :— <when the enemy 
Of this immortal soul essays to sap 
The firm foundations laid by thy fair hand, 
Which cincture and defend this fragile heart. 
Do thou endue 't with resolution stem, 
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To battle bravely with its daring foe. 

« » « « « 



Father of mercies ! Thou Almightj one, 
Who knoVst my eVry thought, and word, and deed, 
Turn thou an eye of favour on the worm 
That writhes in pain beneath thy fearful frown. 
O, crush him not ! nor cast him off for ever, 
Though all too base to merit thy regard ; 
But, for the sake of thy dear Son, vouchsafe 
To save him from the woes of lasting death, 
And make him meet by holiness to share. 
Beyond the grave, that heritage of bliss 
Reserved for those who do thy holy will. 
Let the affliction he is suffering now. 
In thy good time be to him sanctified ; 
And if it be thy holy will that, once again. 
In freedom he shall mingle with the world, 
Oh, may the sense of ihj amazing love 
To one so undeserving, stir him up 
To live to thee alone, and nought to know 
Beyond his Saviour, and him crucified^ 
Grant, thou Omniscient, grant my humble prayer ; 
Be merciful to me, thy sadly erring diild^ 
And to thy name be all the praise. AmeiL" 

Mr. Dickens will probably consider these effusions sus the fruits of 
a bewildered mind ; this we may a£»ert, we think, without fear of 
eontradictioa,— (and it may be a gratification to Mr. Dickens, that 
«uch is the fact)— that sentiments like these, are not found to per- 
vade a page of that gentleman's works, as dictated by one of his 
imaginary characters ! 

It cannot fail to be pleasing to Mr. Dickens, to be informed, that 
this writer about ^Hhe maddening wine-cup," ^fec., when dk- 
dbarged, carried with him the respect and esteem of all the 
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officers of the prison; lie had signed the temperance pledge, 
and had become, in the opinion of every one who knew him, a 
thoroughly reformed man ; and was reconciled to his father, with 
whom he has since been engaged in a respectable bosiness. He 
married an industrious, reputable tradeswoman, some six months 
after his liberation, with whom he has lived happily since. Upon 
application to the Governor of the State, this young man was 
restored to the enjoyment of his civil rights, of which his conviction 
as a felon had deprived him. 

Some two or three had prisoner nurses with them, for they were very 
sick ; and one, a fat old negro whose leg had been taken off within the 
jail, had for his attendant a classical scholar and an accomplished 
surgeon, himself a prisoner likewise. 

"We shall not comment further on this case than by remarking, and 
we have unquestionable authority for the assertion, that there was no 
" fat old negro, whose leg had been taken off within the jail," and 
" prisoner nurses," are not allowed to attend upon convicts. 

The " accomplished surgeon" was convicted of stealing a diamond 
breast-pin, and the term of two years and a half had been assigned to 
him. He has been discharged since Mr. Dickens saw him. While 
in confinement he was occasionally professionally useful ; his deport- 
ment was regular and consistent, and he left in good health. 

There was a sailor who had been there upwards of eleven years, and 
who in a few months' time would be free. Eleven years of solitary 
eonfinement ! 

" I am very glad to hear your time is nearly out." What does he 
say 1 Nothing. Why does he stare at his hands, and pick the flesh upon 
his fingers, and raise his eyes for an instant, every now and then, to those 
bare walls which have seen his head turn gray ? It is a way he has some- 
times. 

Does he never look men in the face, and does he always pluck at those 
hands of his, as though he were bent on parting skin and bone ? It is his 
humour : nothing more. 

It is his humour, too, to say that he does not look forward to going out ; 
that he is not glad the time is drawing near ; that he did look forward 
to it once, but that was very long ago ; that he has lost all care for every 
thing. It is his humour to be a helpless, crushed, and broken man. And, 
heaven be his witness, that he has his humour thoroughly gratified ! 
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This convict, known as " Old Sam," had been, for a rape, sentenced 
to twelve years* imprisonment, which is the highest infliction 
of the law. He had fought in Canada during the last war, and 
cherished a sort of national dislike to the English. When he dis- 
covered that Mr. Dickens was an Englishman, his demeanour 
became more assured than usual. 

In any other part of the world, Mr. Dickens would not have 
found such a case accommodated with imprisonment, therefore his 
punishment would not have raised any exclamation from that gen- 
tleman ; there would have been no opportunity for expressions of 
commiseration, for such a culprit would long before have been con- 
signed to the hangman. 

"Eleven years of solitary confinement!" is the ejulation of 
Mr. Dickens, forgetting the crime for which the man was imprisoned ! 
Mr. Dickens might, with great propriety, have adverted, in the first 
place, to the strong feeling of the public mind in the United States 
against capital punishments, as a reason why such a man had not 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law, as in England ; and he 
might have alluded, secondly, to the non-existence of penal settle- 
ments* as connected with American criminal jurisprudence, as a 
further reason for the convict not having been subjected to transpor- 
tation to a penal settlement, to be chained with kindred desperadoes 
in villany, instead of being under the reformatory and moral in- 
fluence of the discipline as in operation at the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. 

But what does Mr. Dickens wish to be understood by his in- 
flated description of the mental agony of this man ? Here we 
have—" the stare at his hands" — the picking of " the flesh upon 
" his fingers" — " his eyes, every now and then," gazing at the " bare 
" walls — his head turned grey;" — ^we have the invidious inquiry, 
" Does he always pluck those hands of his, as though he were bent 
" on parting skin and bone ?" The reader is told, " it is his humour,'* 
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and again, ^' it is his humour to be a helpless, crushed, and broken 
" man." "What, we ask, will be the natural impression upon perusing 
such a relation; does it not conyey to the senses the idea of an abject, 
mind-stricken being, reduced to intellectual imbecility, of which the 
finger-picking, and downcast look, are marked indications ? Most as- 
suredly it does. Mr. Dickens's lamentations, however, on this case can 
only be contemplated as arising from a mental illusion, for we can in- 
form him that " Old Sam'' went away, when released after nearly 
twelve years' imprisonment, perfectly well; he behaved correctly while 
in prison, was never punished for obstinate or improper conduct, and 
at seventy years of age went as a mariner on a voyage to the Pacific. 

It would have been more in accordance with the just principles of 
humanity, if Mr. Dickens had reserved some of his pity for the 
victim of this '' hoary-headed" transgressor, instead of lavishing it all 
upon the perpetrator of such a revolting crime. 

Can Mr. Dickens avoid blushing, when he cons this statement? Why 
should he attempt to mislead by a strain so insidious ? The flights of 
fancy may take what altitude they please in works of fiction; the 
imagination may range discursively in the regions of romance ; but 
the public ought not to be deceived by misstatements in matters of 
vital importance to the well-being and regulation of society ; how- 
ever pleasing the style, or fascinating the language, if a narrative 
which should have the impress of truth be marked by a departure 
from it, much as genius may be admired, it must be matter of 
regret that talent should thus defeat its more noble purpose. 

There were three young women in adjoining cells, all convicted at the 
same time of a conspiracy to rob their prosecutor. In the silence and 
solitude of their lives, they had grown to be quite beautiful. Their looks 
were very sad, and might have moved the sternest visitor to tears, but not 
to that kind of sorrow which the contemplation of the men, awakens. One 
was a young girl ; not twenty, as I recollect ; whose snow-white room was 
hung with the work of some former prisoner, and upon whose downcast 
face the sun in all its splendour shone down through the high chink in 
the wall, where one narrow strip of bright blue sky was visible. She was 
very penitent and quiet ; had come to be resigned. She said (and I believe 
her); and had a mind at peace. « In a word, you are happy here T eaid 
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one of my companions. She straggled — she did struggle very hard— -to 
answer^ Yes : but raising her eyes, and meeting that glimpse of freedom 
over-head, she burst into tears, and said, ^ She tried to be ; she uttered no 
complaint ; but it was natural that she should sometimes long to go out of 
that one cell : she could not help ikaJt^ she sobbed, poor thing I 

In giving the history of these "three young women," Mr. Dickens, 
perhaps, might well be spared having his opinions and partialities so 
severely tasked ; the fact is, — these three girls had been for some 
time engaged in seducing young men into their house and company, 
and plundering them \ and the last " conspiracy" was for having de- 
coyed an indiscreet southern gentleman, and while he was in their 
house, robbing him of a large sum of money; however they might have 
triumphed over the weakness of the young southern, they ought not 
to have been so successful in deceiving the acute Mr. Dickens. They 
were of the inferior class of low women to whom the appellative, 
" beautiful," was inappropriate and unworthy ; two of them were 
Mulattoes, and one of them a Negress ! Surely, he, (Mr. Dickens) 
the critical observer of human nature, must have expected the 
poetry of his compositions to have raised them above contrast or ex- 
amination ; but he will find it much safer to make up sympathies of 
unreal life, where the character of his own labours, and not that of 
valuable institutions, are liable to be affected. 

From the admiration excited by these prison beauties, surely 
Mr. Dickens must have much deplored that he had not his friend 
" Phiz" with him to take striking likenesses of these ladies, — ^what 
an apt illustration would this have formed for that part of his work ! 

Professor Lieber, of South Carolina College, United States, in a 
letter to Mr. Barclay, the Honorary Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Prison Society, animadverts upon the manner in which Mr. Dickens 
has been pleased to comment on this case, as follows : — 

"Columbia, S. C, Sept. 18, 1843. 
" Dear Barclay, 

" When I visited, the laat time, the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, I happened to remember Mr. Dickens's sentimental tirade 
against eremitic imprisonment, caused chiefly, as he pretends at leaist. 
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by a very affecting case of a light mulatto girl, who, with moistened 
eyes, spoke most touchingly on the gnawing griefs of solitary incar* 
ceration. I requested, therefore, Mr. Thompson, the present Warden, 
to whom the highest praise is due for his readiness to impart any 
information, to introduce me into the cell of the same girl. I beg 
you to recall to your mind the whole account as given by 
Mr. Dickens, and then compare it with the following plain story : — 

" The girl, a yellow mulatto, rather short and not ill-looking, was 
imprisoned about four years ago, for seven years, with two associates, 
for conspiracy to rob. They were disreputable, and belonged, 
with several other girls, to a house kept by a man to entice people, 
in order to rob them. Many such crimes had been committed of late, 
and as most of the sufferers were ashamed of prosecuting, publicly, 
the offence committed against them, the Judge, probably, thought 
that it was a good opportunity to make an example. Although 
these girls were not half as guilty as the keeper of the house, (who 
could not be reached, as he made his escape,) they were sentenced 
for seven years. It was thought a full measure of punishment ; but, 
of course, the Penitentiary has nothing to do with the sentence. 

" The girl in question spoke readily, without whining or melan- 
choly, and Mr. Thompson assured me, that she conversed with 
Mr. Dickens in the same accent and tone, and pretty much in the 
same train of thought. I will give you the substance of our con- 
versation, leaving out my questions. 

"'I have been here four years, and shall remain three years 
longer. I am nearly twenty-one years old, and feel very well here. 
They treat me with much kindness. I have learned here to read and 
write, and pray. Every Monday some ladies come to teach us. (She 
read to me very well, and showed me her copy-book, which was 
very fair.) I have written my first letter to my mother, asked her 
pardon, and permission to let me come home when I get out here. 
She has written kindly back to me. I had been a bad girl three 
years before I was imprisoned ; and I did not see my mother in that 
time, I lived without home in the city. It is sometimes lonely here, 
but I am now accustomed to it ; it lasted about six months before I 
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got accustomed to it. I felt, then, sometimes very down ; I had no 
frightful dreams. I never felt frightened ; I only felt lost, for I 
thought often of my mother. I should certainly prefer living here, 
than to go back to live where I was last. Here every thing is 
cleanly, and all are kind; there was dirt, and drinking, and head- 
ache. ' Oh, no. Sir, not to that place !' I am here for conspiracy ; 
I have been very bad : I will surely try to live like a good girl, if they 
will give me a chance. I have learned to pray here, for I had for- 
gotten it since my childhood.' 

" Her room was light and neat, with many fancy articles, by her 
hand, hanging around the walls. 

*' Here, then, is a girl, sufficiently contented for a prisoner, who 
has learned to 'read, write, and pray in the cell, and writes her first 
letter to her mother, to ask her pardon for a life of vice, idleness, 
and crime, a girl who had been ruined when fourteen years old, and 
who thanks the officers for their kind treatment, — a girl who thinks 
with horror of the filth and brutality in which she has lived, now 
that she knows what order, cleanliness, and tidyness are, — and this 
girl must serve the hasty author of the Notes for a sentimental 
effusion upon a subject he is absolutely ignorant of. Mr. Dickens, 
when here, expressed himself highly gratified with his visit to the 
Penitentiary, and said, that he thought but one thing might be 
changed, — namely, the length of sentences. — Ever yours, 

" Fr. Lieber." 

With regard to the three beautiful female convicts, whose personal 
charms so impressed Mr. Dickens's feelings, it may be gratifying to him 
to leaiTi that they have been discharged from the Eastern Penitentiary, 
after an imprisonment of nearly five years, during the greater part of 
which, their conduct was exemplary ; two of them have returned to 
their parents, and the third, an orphan, is respectably employed ; 
they are all, it is believed, " happy and reformed." 

After having thus noticed nearly all of the material cases quoted 
by Mr. Dickens, in which he attempts to impute deleterious 
effects acting both upon the mind and health of the prisoners 
by the discipline in the Eastern Penitentiary, and by such exaggera- 
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tions, endeavouring strongly to prejudice the opinions of his readers; 
we ask, are the statements of the fctcU of the cases made by our 
correspondent,* and Professor Lieber, calculated to produce the 
same impression against the operations of the system adopted at 
the Eastern Penitentiary ? Is there any thing more in the real 
history of such cases, than may be found in any penal institu- 
tion ; and if so, which we assume to be the question for considera- 
tion, where is the weight of Mr. Dickens's argument against the 
separate system ? 

Need there be any hesitation in our aflirming, that we consider 
his relation of the circumstances we have been noticing, almost from 
beginning to end, as one tissue of fabrication ; and that he has had 
recourse, considering the gravity of the subject, to means to mislead 
the public mind, utterly unworthy an author of his celebrity. 

After concluding his remarks on the Philadelphia prison and its 
inmates, Mr.' Dickens proceeds, — 

But let me pass them by, for one, more pleasant, glance of a prison on 
the same plan, which I afterwards saw at Pittsburgh. 

Would any one imagine, that Mr. Dickens, after his allegations 
against the Philadelphia system, and the horrors he professed to feel 
for the sufferings of those who there came under his observation, that 
he could at all speak with favour of a similar institution ? Or could 
even take a " pleasant glance of a prison on the same plan ?" Ought 
not Mr. Dickens, in justice, to have stated wherein the difference 
consisted^ upon the review of which it could afford him pleasure ? 

So far as we understand the construction of the Pittsburgh Peni- 



* We cannot withhold expressing our sense of obligation to our 
esteemed friend, Mr. Thomas Gilpin, of Philadelphia, who has importantly 
aided us in detecting the fictions of Mr. Dickens, by personally investi- 
gating the cases we have brought under review ; and who has communi- 
cated the result of that examination. When Dr. Hartshome, late Phy- 
sician of the Eastern Penitentiary, visited this country, we had the plea- 
sure of seeing him, and are also under obligation to that gentleman for 
confirmatory and additional evidence, in refutation of the inventions of 
Mr. Dickens upon Prison Discipline at Philadelphia. 
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tentiary and its general discipline, they are identical with the 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia. If there be horrors at 
mental suffering in one establishment, why not found at the 
other, and why look with disfavour on the institution at Phila- 
delphia, and with ^'pleasure" on that at Pittsburgh ? This anomaly 
we must leave for Mr. Dickens to explain. 

Subjoined, we give a quotation from the Pittsburgh Penitentiary 
Report for 1842, and Mr. Dickens, as well as the public, may see 
how the labours of certain literary prison inspectors and their writ- 
ings, have been estimated by the writers of that Report. 

^' The subject of prison discipline, during the past year, has been 
^' discussed with more than usual animation ; nor has the Board of 
^^ Inspectors been unobservant of the various remarks and animad- 
^^ versions directed against the system adopted and in practice in 
"this State. 

" It will not be expected, however, that we shall enter into an 
" elaborate defence of the system, or attempt to controvert the ob- 
" jections set forth by itinerant book-makers^ or review the morbid 
" hallucinations of that school of philanthropists, whose almost ex- 
^'elusive object appears to be the suppression of our system of 
" solitary labour and confinement. Our duty would be discharged 
" by faithfully carrying out existing laws. But it may be satisfac- 
" tory to the legislature, our fellow citizens, and all such as take a 
^^ sincere interest in the subject of Prison Discipline, to offer a few 
" remarks : — 

" The present Board of Directors consists of five persons, desig- 
" nated by the Supreme Judicial Authority of the State, all of whom 
" have been several, and some fifteen, years consecutively, members 
*'of the board. They have faithfully, and without other reward 
^' than an anxious desire to see the fruits of their labour prosper in 
** their hands, discharged the duties incumbent on them by law. 
*' They have watched its progress under circumstances of discourage- 
^'ment from various causes, and from time to time applied such 
'^ remedies as suggested themselves, or were suggested by others, and 
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^' deemed necessary to conform the practical operations of the prison 
"with the law." 

And the Report goes on to state, — 

" They were determined, without any pre-conceired prejudices 
" either for or against the system, to carry out, as far as practicable, 
" the provisions of the laws — ^to give it a fair trial, and report the 
" result, whether favourable or otherwise, to that authority, which 
" alone possesses the power to alter or amend. Our opinions have 
" long since been made known, and we now repeat, that our confi- 
" dence in the wisdom of our code remains unshaken^ and that so far 
" as regards the Western Penitentiary^ its beneficial results are be- 
" yond all doubt or cavil. Kindness and encouragement, with moral 
*' and religious instruction, are uniformly extended to the contamf- 
" nated victims of sin and folly who come within its sphere, and every 
" incentive to a thorough reformation, are inseparable objects of our 
^^ system. What more can the most zealous philanthropist demand 
" than the inculcation of habits of industry and regularity, morality 
" and religion^ combined with a due regard to the health of the 
"inmates of the prison, and that degree of temperance which is 
" necessarily forced upon them by their conviction and confinement V 

But to return to Mr. Dickens : — 

In his " Notes," he informs his readers, with wonderful brevity, 
under the head of " New York," that — 

The prison for the State at Sing Sing,* is a Model Jail; that, and 
Mount Auburn (is Mr. Dickens mre it is Mount Auburn ?) are the largest 
and best examples of the Silent System.. 

What an extraordinary account for a writer so distinguished as 
Mr. Dickens, to give of the two principal penal establishments of 
the United States! We presume his tliirty pages bestowed upon 
^' Philadelphia and its solitary prison," must be considered as ample 
amends for this laconic reference. He does bestow a page or so 
on a " Jail" alleged to be on " Long Island." We can assure any 

* We purpose giving a somewhat lengthened notice of this "Model 
Jail.'» 
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Transatlantic traveller, that it will be long enough before he finds 
the "jail" on that island. 

We will not weary the reader by any further references to the 
notations of our literary Cruikshanks. With the way in which 
Mr. Dickens has attempted to prejudice the public mind on the 
great subject of the treatment of criminals, we have no fellow- 
feeling : — ^but, before we bid farewell to this gentleman, we will ven- 
ture to refer him to the sentiment of a popular authoress of the last 
generation, from whom he may derive a lesson that may be useful 
to him in his future literary career, particularly when he attempts a 
description of incidents connected with real life : — 

*' I never mix truth with fiction ; all that I relate in journalising 
"is strictly, nay, plainly fact."* 

* Miss Bumey to Mr. Crisp, 1779. 
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REMARKS ON THE REPORTS 



BOSTON PRISON DISCBPLmE SOCETY. 



The Times have quoted from the Boston Reports, in favour 
of their "Prison Discipline" fallacies, and that it may be seen how 
allied in purpose, feeling, and operation that Journal is, with the 
Association referred to, we will present a description, given by 
an American writer, of the manner in which this Auhttm System 
Societt/* conduct the argument upon the important question of 
Prison Discipline, and how its periodical documents are furnished 
with information, and prepared for perusal. 

Before we proceed to extract from the authort alluded to, we must 
entreat the reader especially to bear in mind that, if there be some 
terms employed which may appear coincident with what has previ- 
ously come under his notice, we are not now referring to the 



* We have thus denominated the Boston Society^ from its avowed 
advocacy of the Silent and Congregated System in preference to any 
other. 

t Vindication of the Separate System of Prison Discipline, from the 
Misrepresentations of the North American Review.— Dobson, Philadel- 
phia, 1839. 
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Times of this country, but to the sentiments of a Transatlantic 
jurist regarding the society to which we have adverted, and whose 
reports the Times look upon with particular favour as suited to 
their purpose for impugning the Separate System. The American 
author observes : — 

" As to the origin of all the abuse, obloquy, and misrepresentation 
" by which the Pennsylvanian (or Separate) System has been assailed, 
" we believe it may be traced principally to one source. 

" The Prison Discipline Society, (whose seat of operations is 
" at Boston,) at an early period of prison reform in this country, com- 
" mitted themselves fully to the Auburn (or silent) system, and took 
" equally decided ground against the principle of separate confine- 
" ment ; and from that day to this, by whatever agencies or instru- 
" ments they could make subservient to the purpose, that Society has 
" carried on a warfare against the Eastern Penitentiary, and, as we 
"do most fully believe, against the interests of humanity — ^which 
"they seem disposed to prosecute, if such a thing might be, to exter- 
" mination. Where facts have failed, recourse has been had to con- 
^^jecturesy probabilities^ and inferences^ and where these have proved 
"inadequate, sly interrogatories and pregnant inuendoes have sup- 
" plied their place. What they could neither see nor hear, they have 
" im^ginedy and have thus worked themselves up, at times, into a 
" state of nervous excitement on this subject (as, for example, when 
"they saw the man in chains at Trenton prison) which would 
"almost justify their commitment (at least by attorney) to one of the 
*' best lunatic asylums which they have very humanely assisted to 
"build up. 

" At the beginning of the controversy, the objectionable points in 
" the separate system, aj9 stated by the Prison Discipline Society, 
" were innumerable ; but they have been abandoned one after ano - 
" ther^ as truth and experience have shown their weakness. In the 
" very first Report (1826) the Society takes the ground, that with a 
" certain plan of building which they describe, and ' the system of 
" discipline and construction introduced at Auburn, the great evils 
" of the Penitentiary system are remedied. Here, then, is exhibited 
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** what Europe and America have been long waiting to see, — a prison 
" which may be a model for imitation." 

" In the second Report is commenced that tissue of misrepresent 
*^tati(m and sophistry which runs through all the subsequent volumes 
^^ of the series. No prison on the separate system had then been 
"constructed in this country (America). The progress of the 
** Eastern Penitentiary was arrested by doubts and fears. The ob- 
" jections were set forth in the most imposing array. There was the 
** impossibility of preventing communication between prisoners in 
" adjoining cells — ^then the danger to the prisoner that, when thus 
** insulated, he may die in distress and not know it — ^then the difficulty 
" and expensiveness of inspection— the oflfensiveness of the water- 
** closets — the absence of the chapel and Sunday-school services, and, 
^^ finally, the expense. The building proceeded, and in the third 
" Report these anticipated objections were strengthened, and drawn 
" out, and multiplied to a most alarming extent. 

" The Eastern Penitentiary was completed and occupied in 1829, 
" and has ever since been the standing topic of abuse in the subse- 
" quent Reports of the Prison Discipline Society. So invariably 
^^ and systematically has this course been pursued, that one might 
^Hhink it was an important (not to say, leading) design of that society 
"to hold up the Eastern Penitentiary to suspicion and reproach — 
" varying the m^de of operation as convenience or effect required. 

" Sometimes several letters have been published from distinguished 
" men in answer to certain inquiries, ingeniously framed to draw out 
" a desired reply — ^the reply itself being based on information pre- 
*' viously furnished by the Society. At other times a series of ques- 
" tions are propounded with the most imposing gravity, the very 
" terms of which involve an answer ; and then again some trusty 
" squire is despatched on a secret embassy to ferret out the poor 
" convicts who are dangling in chains at Trenton, or dying by suf- 
" focation in pine boxes at Pittsburgh ! And to give character and 
" currency to these proceedings, they have collected their patrons and 
"friends together annually, and prevailed upon some lawyer or 
" prison chaplain * to tell the tale that's told to him,' and then the 

I 
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^^ letters and reports, and dialogues and speeches, are all stitched up 
" together, and called ' The — Annual Report of the Prison 
" Discipline Society/ "* 

These are the means employed by the well-paid agent of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society to keep up this Prison Association 
fa/rcey and for which he, according to the treasurer's account, 
(Seventeenth Report) receives 1,700 dollars per annum. 

How, we exclaim, can this agent so impose upon the credulity 
of the Association, of which he is the chief acting ofl&cer, and by 
such means keep alive their hostility against the Separate System! 

In the fourth chapter of the Eighteenth Report, now before us, 
upon State Prisons, there is a repetition of evidence which this 
Society adduced seventeen years before ; and we maintain that this 
farce is persisted in, by attributing the failure of the Separate System 
to the absolute cruelties practised under a system of uninterrupted 
solitary confinement. May we not ask, was the Maine prison, 
to which they refer in that report, conducted upon the Penn- 
sylvanian plan ? We inquire again, was the Auburn Penitentiary, 
in 1822, when eighty convicts were subjected to unmitigated and 
cruel solitary confinement, with all its "maniac-making" results, 
conducted on the Pennsylvanian plan ? Was the Penitentiary at 
" Virginia" restricted to the Pennsylvanian system ? And we make 
it our final interrogation, was the New Jersey Penitentiary, in 1827, 
also assimilated with the principle of separation as adopted in 
Pennsylvania, — all the periods to which we refer being anterior to 
the opening of the Eastern Penitentiary, which was in 1829 !t 



* We could add further extracts, animadverting upon the flagrantly 
partial manner in which the Boston Reports allude to the operations of the 
Separate System Penitentiaries in the United States. V%de Eastern 
Penitentiary Reports. — Western Penitentiary Reports. — Professor Lieber's 
Essay on the Subjects of Penal Law, Smith's Defence, etc. 

+ The American writer of the "Vindication of the Separate System," &c. 
observes, that ''It is a fact well worthy of special consideration, that 
" scarcely an individual (unconnected with the Prison Discipline Society, 
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What will the salaried agent of the Auburn Prison Discipline 
Society, saj to these dates arrayed against him, and which convict 
him of misrepresentation without further argument ? The assertion 
is broadly ventured by us, that the discipline at the Penitentiaries 
mentioned, and at the periods described, can have no reference 
to that adopted at the Eastern Penitentiary; and we unreservedly 
declare, that there must be a sad want of moral feeling in the mind 
of any public agent who will attempt to uphold his own particular 
notions by perpetuating such representations in support of his 
peculiar views, knowing at the same time, as he must do, fuU well, 
the difference, (unquestionably a great one,) between the cruelties 
of unmitigated solitary confinement, and the separate system, with 
its modifications and alleviations by suitable employment, by moral 
instruction, and by the visitation of those who feel an interest in 
the present and future destiny of the criminal. 

It is with unfeigned regret we perceive that the well-meaning, 
the benevolent friends of humanity connected with the Boston 
Prison Discipline Society, should have permitted themselves, 
year after year, to be duped by their own mercenary agent. 

The English reader will please to remark, that the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society professes to be an association, whose chief object* 
is to furnish, at stated times, faithful records of the condition of 



^ or some prison on the Auburn plan,) bas failed to declare on uwj^yf^ 
^'preference far the Separate Syetem as administered in the Eastern Feni- 
"tentiary." 

* We believe that the Agent of the Boston Prison Discipline Society 
has served the cause of humanity in his endeavours to awaken public 
attention in America to the lamentable deficiency of suitable provision 
for the insane ; most of the States in the Union have now their State 
Lunatic Asylums, and it has been a cause of repeated reference and com- 
plaint in the periodical prison reports of that country, that penal institu- 
tions have been made receptacles for mentally afflicted sufferers. The 
state of the law regarding imprisonment for debt, with the consequent 
endurance of those who have been subjected to its penalties, have also 
received a benevolent attention from this functionary. Upon the manner 
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Araerican Prisons and Penitentiaries ; its ayowed design is also to 
expose prison abuse, and to promote prison reform. We believe that 
its main supporters are under the impression that they are facilitating 
these intentions through their stipendiary agent, who is, in point of 
fact, the alpha and the omega of this fraternity. Whether this agent 
has faithfully fufiUed the trust confided to him, we leave the reader to 
conclude from what follows : — The Eighteenth Report of this Society, 
which was published in 1843, in its Fourth Chapter, containing 
sixty-seven pages,* is intended to communicate the periodical intel- 
ligence of the state of the prisons in America during the preceding 
year. We have there marked the entire absence of allusion to the 
general operations of the Auburn System Penitentiaries. There is 
certainly an acknowledgment of the receipt, by the Secretary, of cer- 
tain ofEcial documents relating to those Institutions, though, with re- 
gard to their contents, there is no account. No fewer than fifty-eight 
pages out of the sixty-seven are devoted to reiterated extracts, to 
opinions, and other classes of information referrible exclusively 
to the alleged past and present operations of Separate System 
Institutions. 

With the nature of framing recurring documents connected with 
public institutions we are not unacquainted, and we believe a 



in which he has treated the subject of Prison Discipline, we are compelled 
to pass censure, but we desire to offer expressions of approval where they 
are justly due. 

♦ In the Seventeenth Report, the Secretary of the Society furnished to 
its contributors and readers, about twenty-six pages of letter-press, upon 
the stated conversion of ** Black Jacob," or « Jacob Hodges," the murderer. 
The lengthened detail of such matter in a Prison Discipline Report, was 
severely commented on ; and the Massachusetts legislature, which had for 
several years made an annual grant of about one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, expressed ite sente of such report-making, by the withholding of 
the grant. This ought to have been a sufficient rebuke to Mr. Dwight, the 
Secretary of the Boston Society, and we hope its supporters will derive 
a lesson from such an example of legislative reprobation. 
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more flagrant instance of trickery has never come within the 
range of our experience. We have, however, reason to know, 
that the Reverend Secretary will not be suffered to revel in the 
aboundings of his devices, as an able hand on the other side the 
Atlantic will strip the mask from the Prison Discipline Imposture. 

The number of pages occupied in the report by the " alleged 
"past and present operations of Separate System Institutions" 
is the stated reason why there is an omission in mentioning 
"several penitentiaries on the Auburn plan, which have been 
" distinguished for their excellence during the year, such as Auburn, 
" Charlestown, Massachusetts, Wethersfield, Connecticut, and, we 
" should add, Columbia and Ohio,'' &c. 

Might not the faithful chronicler of Prison Discipline operation^ 
have added also Sing Sing (one of Mr. Dickens's Model Jails) ? We 
will, however, supply this omission by a notice of that penal insti- 
tution, and which wiU exhibit the " distinguished excellevice" of the 
discipline there " carried out," with its deplorable results, as reported 
by those whose testimony must be considered beyond suspicion, — ^the 
Honorary Inspectors of Sing Sing, — who have furnished important 
information regarding the disordered state of this Penitentiary, as 
also valuable testimony, from personal observation, of the nature 
and operations of the system of discipline observed at the Eastern 
Penitentiary. ' 

In the Sing Sing Report dated September, 1843, we learn that 
the total number of convicts, male and female, in the prison was 
then 865. " That of the male prisoners, nine had escaped, thirty- 
" three had died, (being one in about twenty-seven) and three had 
"been sent to the Lunatic Asylum."* 



* At page 28, we have adverted to the emphatic reference made by 
the physician of this Penitentiary to the convicts who had '^hecotne 
deranged" under the discipline there practised. In the Nineteenth Report 
of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, it will be seen what apology is 
offered for results so lamentable, from a system to which there is, by the 
Boston Society, such a tenacity of adherence. 
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From the want of proper means of enforcing obedience, and pre- 
yenting communication amongst the prisoners, the most pernicious 
results have followed, and upon these points the Inspectors re- 
mark : — 

" In some instances, some of the most disorderly have been worked 
''upon, until they have formed resolutions of amendment^ and 
" persevered for some time in their better course ; but as there were 
'' no meam of preventing a constant communication between them 
'' and the others who still gloried in their bad behaviour^ they have 
" soon been tempted, or compelled, to return to their former evil 
*' practices, and have behaved worse than ever, in order to restore 
'' themselves to their former standing among their associates ; and 
" the board have been doomed, over and over again, to see their 
*' efforts thwarted by the superior influence of those upon whom they 
*' could make no impression." 

Here we have an exhibition of the morale of the Auburn silent 
system ; and we will now proceed to refer to the opinion of the 
Inspectors, as to the means essentially requisite for carrying out 
this system, and the utter inefficiency, of the construction of the 
prison itself, to the adaptation of the purposes desired. The Inspec- 
tors continue: — " No mode of punishment seems to be contemplated 
hut the lash* Solitary confinement cannot be inflicted with effect, 
^' because the prisoners, when confined to their cells, can in the day- 
'' time communicate with those on diity in the hall, and at night 
" with the inmates of the adjoining cells." The Inspectors emphati- 
cally remark upon the inevitable effects of the scheme of discipline 
in prosecution at Sing Sing : " One object of a Penitentiary, that of 
*'^ punishmsnt^ is well provided for ; the other object, and one equally 
" important, that of reformation^ is not." 

This prison is upon the system that the first Report of the 



* In the Eighteenth Boston Report, it is observed : — " In the female 
prison, we learn from one of the Inspectors, that stripes are prohibited." 
Has such a mode of punishment ever been inflicted upon the female con- 
victs at Sing Sing ? 
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Boston Prison Discipline Society, in 1826, laud as "a model 
" worthy of the world s imitation 1" 

It requires no great profundity to determine between the theory 
of 1826, and the practice of 1843, as ofl&cially reported; although 
the calamitous effects of this *^ maniac-making" system, and its 
instrumentality at Sing Sing, will doubtless be a source of grief and 
mortification to those who have uniformly advocated that mode of 
discipline. 

It could not, after such testimony as offered by the Inspectors, be 
surprising that it should be a matter of congratulation to the writer 
of the Boston Report, that Captain Lynds, the distinguished lash- 
disciplinarian, was again the superintendent of Sing Sing; the necessity 
of sach re-appointment is not mentioned. The prison discipline 
history of that gentleman we are in some measure acquainted with, 
and i^e think it speaks not much either for humanity or the im- 
proved discipline of that prison, that the services of Captain Lynds 
should be called again into requisition. We cannot avoid 
observing the misgivings of the writer of the Eighteenth Report in 
connection with his appointment. It is strikingly observed, 
^'Captain Lynds's troubles and difficulties have always arisen from 
"Aw modes of punishment ; if he should in this respect change, 
" and give a due prominence to moral means, and adopt the more 
" lenient and mild modes where punishment is necessary, he would 
" stand amongst the first prison-keepers in the land. * * * * • 
" If it is to depend wholly or principally upon stripes, there will be 
" bloody work !" It is under such a disciplinarian that the Boston 
Society's anticipations have been most lamentably realized ; " moral 
means of government," and the adoption '^ of the more lenient and 
mild modes of punishment," have m,ost signally failed^ and, as the 
Inspectors remark, "no other mode of punishment seems con- 
templated but the lash." 

May we not then from such testimony reasonably infer, according 
to the anticipations of the Secretary of the Boston Society, that 
there has been " bloody work f" to what extent, we must await the 
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representations that will be (or ought to be) made in the Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society ; and this, 
forsooth, is the system, in its nature, its operations, its reformatory 
and humanizing influences, presented to us as '^ worthy of the world's 
** imitation !" 

A visit was made by us to that Penitentiary with great interest, 
and we devoted nearly two days to the personal examination of all 
the various and important matters connected with the operations of 
the Auburn or Silent and Association System at Sing Sing, and we 
strongly retain the impression which we then received, as to the 
palpable defects in construction for carrying out an efficient and a 
reformatoiy system of discipline, and do most fully concur in the 
opinion expressed by the Inspectors of Sing Sing, in the report 
quoted, as to the opportunities for mutual communication between 
the prisoners. 

"They call this," said one of the convicts to us, "the Silent 
" System ; I can tell you, whether it is so or no, we soon get ac- 
" quainted with new comers, and know what the/re in for."* The 
man was an Englishman, and, judging we were -from the " Old 
" Country," was more free in his remarks. The facilities for 
the prisoners communing with each other from their cells and in 
the hall was very evident, and, although there was to this 
criminal community a most devoted " moral instructor," or chaplain, 
it did seem to us, although he might feel encouraged in his labours 
by some examples of apparent amendment, the very system prevailing 
in the prison was adapted, as observed by the Inspectors, to coun- 
teract the diffusion of moral influence. 

A brief reference may be made to the female convicts in this 
penitentiary ; there were about sixty at the period of our visit, and 
we received from the excellent superintendent, Mrs. Baird, testimony 
to the general orderly conduct of these prisoners ; but, as a further 

* See Note E. Professor Lieber upon Convict Communication at Sing 
Sing. 
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proof of the opportunities presented for disobedience and outrage^ 
since our visit, we have, with regret, learned, that the women con- 
victs seized upon the keeper of their prison, took away his musket, 
stripped him naked, and threw him from the second story window, 
and he was taken up lifeless ! After which, these women convicts 
were only driven into their night cells at the point of the bayonet, 
and our correspondent further states, that both in it and the Auburn 
Penitentiary, model institutions as they are, there have been many 
minor disturbances. 

In connection with the Penitentiary at Sing Sing, we must not omit 
noticing another part of the Report of its Inspectors. So totally un- 
satisfactory to them was the working of the silent system at that 
prison, so utterly ill-adapted, in construction, the gaol for any 
salutary purpose of punishment, that we find a deputation from their 
Board had been appointed to visit the Eastern Penitentiary. 
We give, therefore, the result of their observations of the discipline 
in the Institution, which has been so strongly condemned by the 
Times and the Boston Reports. 

" Two of the Board have examined the prison (the Eastern Peni- 
" tentiary) with a view of ascertaining its advantages ; and they were 
^'forcibly itrtick with the contrast between the order and decorum 
*' that prevailed there, and the confusion and disorder that reigned 
*' here :" (Sing Sing Penitentiary.) 

"There were none of the evils which were witnessed in our 
^^ prison, there was abundant opportunity for thought and reflection, 
" no scenes of riot diverted the convicts' minds from the thought of 
" the crimes they had committed, or the ruin they had brought upon 
" themselves. 

" The humble and the penitent incurred no hazard of being com- 
" pelled to transgress even in the place of their punishment ; the 
" last moments of the dying were not disturbed by ribald songs, or 
" abominable blasphemy; the vicious held no supremacy there. No 
" assaults upon the ofl&cers, no battles among the wretched inmates, 
" were permitted to break the quiet of the prison-house ; no oppor- 
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^^ tunities were offered for the veteran criminal of extending the 
" corruption of vice among the weak and the timid ; no inducements 
^^ were held out to the hardened to defy all control, and to set an 
^^ example of disorder and disohedience." 

We feel great solicitude in offering our own remarks, lest we 
should detract from the deep interest which the perusal of such im- 
partial and important testimony must necessarily excite in the mind 
of the candid reader. We may, however, he excused for observing that 
this evidence is not the theoretical notion of what the Separate 
System '^ may he" but is the examination of the consequences of a 
system which has now been in progression about fifteen years. The 
remarks offered by the delegation cannot be looked upon as the specu- 
lative notions of Government Commissioners and Prison Inspectors on 
this side the Atlantic, offered with an intention of forwarding some 
supposed favourite views of their own. The evidence we have quoted 
is the conclusion and the deliberate conviction of men, who, if they had 
any bias, would have shown it toward the rival system, namely, the 
Auburn ; and who would have been most sensitively alive in their 
preceptions with regard to any apparent defects in the Pennsylvanian 
System, or its deleterious effects upon the mind and health of the 
prisoners. We cannot but think that the extracts we have given from 
the Report of the Inspectors of Sing Sing Penitentiary, are a most 
timely exposition of the worthlessness of the Associated or Congre- 
gated System ; as it is also testimony highly declaratory of the supe- 
riority as a system of Prison Discipline, of the Pennsylvanian or Sepa- 
rate System. We leave the evidence thus furnished upon this subject 
to the calm and dispassionate consideration of the TimeSy as abo to 
the supporters of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, the recognised 
advocates of the system in operation at Sing Sing. 

It had nearly escaped us to state, that so deeply impressed were 
the Inspectors with the excellence, in point of construction, of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, for the prevention of the evils to which they 
have alluded in such graphic terms, that it was in contemplation to 
construct a building at Sing Sing, upon the principle of entire 
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separation ; this being, as must be confessed, a most positive acknow- 
ledgment of decided preference for the Pennsyhanian mode of 
discipline, by an Auburn System Discipline Deputation. 

It will, we conceive, be quite in coherence with this part of the 
subject, to give, in continuation with the very favourable testimony 
of the deputation from Sing Sing regarding the Eastern Penitentiary, 
a few brief extracts from the last Report of that Institution, (the 
Fifteenth, 1844) and to which we presume the Times will yield 
some belief: — 

" On the condition of the prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary 
" during the last year, the Inspectors feel it a duty again to offer 
" the convictions of their judgment, in favour of the superior benefits 
^^ and advantages which result from the practical operations of the 
*' Pennsylvanian system of prison discipline; all the bearings 

*'0P THIS SYSTEM UPON THE PRISONER ARE INCONTROVERTIBLY 
*' BENEFICIAL." 

The Inspectors then offer a few remarks, that may be somewhat 
understood by those who have opposed the Pennsylvanian or Separate 
system : — 

" There are to be found those who, for want of patient investiga- 
^^ tion, which is by no means an inviting task, to any but such as feel 
*' a deep interest in the subject of Penitentiary Reform, yield credence 
^^ to crude objections against the Separate System of punishment. 
^^The candid and intelligent examiner of the system and the 
" objections, will not long hesitate in deciding that the latter arises 
** from a spirit of reckless denunciation, or a prejudice which is 
" created by a mercenary opposition." 

After nearly sixteen years experience of the operation of the dis- 
cipline, the Inspectors are able, deliberately, to offer the following 
sentiments, — sentiments delivered by men who have, through good 
and through evil report, undeviatingly pursued their course, and 
have carried out their plans ; and whatever have been their diffi- 
culties, and their opposition, they are able to say : — 

"So long as the Pennsylvanian System has been in operation 
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" it has fully satis/led its authors* and advocates. It continues to 
"convince unbiassed examination; it is superseding rival and 
" opposite modes of punishment, and it will, at last, by tbe force of 
" facts and experimental operation in support of its theory, paralyze 
" the efforts of interested opposition, and take the bread from the 
"mouths of mercenary scribblers. Its friends will then, as now, 
" assert, that the Pennsylvanian System of Confinement, with labour, 
" is the only mode by which punishment, discipline, and reform have 
" been ingrafted on a penal code, secured to society and administered 
" to the convict." 

Are there not here remarks which may be applicable to the 
opponents of the Separate System both at home and abroad ? they 



* The discipline is distioguished by the TimeSy (December 29, 1843), as 
" the new-fangled system of secret imprisonment, invented for the punish- 
** ment of fraud, by the drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania." This is a 
further proof of the ignorance of the Times ; for though we are ready 
to concede to our Prison Discipline friends in Pennsylvania, that the 
later and more decided introduction of separation as a system of 
discipline may be ascribed to them, yet it will be apparent that 
separation, as a principle of action in penal treatment, had been adopted 
many years before in this cowatryy as we have shown by our reference to 
Gloucester, &c. ; whilst at Glasgow it has been in practice for about the 
last thirty years, imder the able superintendence of the late Mr. Brebner. 
Upon the subject of separation, the Inspectors of Prisons, in their Third 
Report, (1838), forcibly observe, when remarking upon its application in this 
coimtry : — '^ That the system is no novel and imtried invention, unsuited 
"to the character and unfit for the treatment of criminals, — that it 
** suddenly started into existence in full maturity and perfection, furnished 
"with nearly every appendage that was calculated to give force to its 
" operations ; in short, in the Petworth House of Correction, as originally 
"constituted and regulated (1782), we see," continue the inspectors, 
**a complete apparatus for the effective separation of each prisoner from 
"his fellow-prisoners, and it incontestibly establishes the fact that the 
" Separate System is British — British in its origin — British in its appli- 
" cation — ^and British in its legislative sanctions." 
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are submitted to the consideration of the Times^ the writer of 
*^ American Notes," and their Transatlantic ally, the Secretary of 
the Boston Prison Discipline Society. 

Upon the principle of discipline at Sing Sing, it is that the 
Eighteenth Boston Report, referring to the Connecticut County 
Prison and the South Boston House of Correction, remark, they 
are " the best Model Prisons known to us in the whole world !" "We 
are disposed to acknowledge that Mr. Pilsbury, the intelligent 
superintendent of "Wethersfield, Connecticut, is an excellent prison 
tactician ;* but we maintain that there exists a variety of evils in- 
herent upon association, recognition, and mutual communication, 
although that Penitentiary (the Wethersfield,) has not given the 
same demonstrations of riot and disorder which have been unhappily 
exemplified at occasional periods, both at Auburn and Sing Sing. 

The " South Boston House of Correction" we have visited, but we 
consider that, although order may there be preserved without 
*'^ttw«,"t it is still teeming with corrupting ascendencies. 

We entirely pass over the very lengthened notice given by the 
Secretary of the Boston Society of the Eastern and New Jersey 
Penitentiaries, with the repeated and oft-refuted fallacies, having 
already offered a variety of evidence upon the general opera- 
tions of these Institutions, and only remark upon the following, as 
stated in the Eighteenth Boston Report. 

'^ In Rhode Island, the Pennsylvanian System of Prison Discipline 
^^ has been abandoned, and the Auburn System introduced " 



* In several of the Auburn Discipline Institutions which we visited, we 
found some excellent prison officers, worthy, indeed, to carry out a better 
system, among whom we may mention the lamented Lincoln, late the 
Warden of Charlestown Penitentiary, who received a mortal stab with a 
shoemaker's knife, from one of the convicts. 

t In the principal Auburn System Institutions, these defensive and 
protective instruments are to be found. On our entering the yard of the 
South Boston House of Correction, the first salutation we received from 
the Gaoler, was— •« We a'int got any guns here. Sir !'* 
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We are prepared to join issue with the writer of the Boston 
Report, upon the manner in which the discipline of that Penitentiary 
has been conducted. 

Dr. Varrentrapp, in his French publication before quoted from, 
has strongly animadverted upon what was there practised, in the 
following manner : — 

" This Penitentiary follows a most grieyous discipline ; there is no 
"possibility of allowing a prisoner, even if sentenced for life, to 
" enjoy the sun or the open air, even for a moment ; the cells were 
" badly warmed and ventilated ; now, all ventilation is suppressed, 
" the atmosphere, therefore, cannot be changed ; the prisoners are 
" seldom occupied in any way but the opening of old ropes, and 
" prisoners have been kept without food to such a degree, that they 
" have fallen down from want — they have been loaded with irons— ^ 
" and all this, not satisfying the barbarous caprice of the Inspectors, 
" they proposed the introduction of the lash, and refased to such as 
" were physically suffering from their proceedings, the permission to 
"take exercise in the corridor, although the Physician insisted 
" upon its necessity. 

^' Is there any resemblance between such isolation and the separate 
" imprisonment, as it is understood in Europe ? If, after this, in 
" three years, out of thirty-seven prisoners admitted, there was one 
" death and six cases of insanity, it is not surprising to find one- 
" sixth deranged amongst the prisoners, since all the Inspectors of 
" this Penitentiary appear to have lost their reason. Dr. Julius has 
^' not been wrong in characterizing their proceedings as infamous." 

No impartial reader will think for a moment of identifying such 
cruelties with what we have in these pages noticed, as adopted in 
" Pennsylvania," The Secretary of the Boston Society might have 
denominated it "The Rhode Island System." The friends of 
humanity will unite in denouncing such a mode of treatment, even 
towards criminals. We do not, however, conceive it to be a matter 
for congratulation, that the " Auburn System has been introduced" 
at Rhode Island. 

The writer of the Boston Report for 1843, with a view of continu- 
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ing an hostility against the mode of discipline adopted in Separate 
System Institutions in America, gives the opinion of several eminent 
men who have written upon Prison Discipline, or who have visited 
the United States, and given the result of their observations : he 
makes a reference to 
** Mr. Roscoe's Opinion op the Pennsylvanian System, &c." 

The writer of the Boston Report can not be ignorant that the 
sentiments which Mr. Roscoe expressed upon Solitary Confinement* 
were written above twenty years ago, and at a period antedecent to the 
introduction of individual imprisonment, with its modifications as 
carried out in Pennsylvania, and that Mr. Roscoe had very indistinct 
ideas of " the nature of the present system of confinement in Penn- 
" sylvania, as he, a short time previous to his decease, retracted the 
<' objections which were applicable only to a phantom existing in 
" his own imagination."+ 
*' General Lafayette's Opinions op the Pennsylvanian 
System." 

The Secretary of the Boston Society, in the same Report, furnishes 
also the opinion of Lafayette upon the same subject. The horrors 
of Olmutz, or the Bastile, might be present to the General when he 
expressed himself upon that mode of imprisonment, but what had 
the cruelties practised in these State Prisons to do with the dis- 
cipline which the Boston writer attempts to denounce ? He is well 
aware that Lafayette had " acknowledged that his opinions were 
" no longer tenable "% 



* It ought to be remarked that, previous to the actual adoption of the 
Separate System at the Eastern Penitentiary with its own distinctive 
peculiarities^ there were to be found advocates for solitary confinement with- 
out Icibour, and the other alleviations connected with the mode of discipline 
now existing ; some of these have been led to moderate their views upon 
such an extreme method of punishment, and have been some of the most 
devoted partisans in carrying out a more humanising plan. 

t Smith's Defence, &c. 

t Smith's Defence, &c. 
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"Dickens's Opinion op Solitary Confinement, or the New 
Penitentiary in Philadelphia." 

Dickens, and Dwigbt, (the Boston Prison Discipline Society's 
Secretary,) are kindred minds in the art of misrepresentation. With 
a view of illustrating the discipline of the Eastern Penitentiary, and 
its alleged injurious effects, will it be believed, that the Rev. Secretary 
of the Boston Society has transferred about twenty -one pages of 
Mr. Dickens's fictions upon " the Solitary Prison at Philadelphia," 
into the eighteenth Report ! 

In that Report is detailed, at full length, the tale of the man that 
wore spectacles — ^the German insurrectionist — ^the screw-making 
black burglar — " the man that kept rabbits" — " the viUanous, low- 
"bred thin lipped fellow, that would gladly have stabbed" 
Mr. Dickens " with his shoe-maker's knife" — the poet that " wrote 
" verses about ships and the maddening wine-cup" — " Old Sam," 
the sailor — and last of all, but not least in Mr. Dickens's considera- 
tion, the mulatto and negress *•' beauties." 

What such narrations can have to do with either the nature or 
the advancement of Prison Discipline, we will leave to be deter- 
mined by the Society employing Mr. Dwight. 

Just to place in juxtaposition with the flights of Dickens, we 
will give the testimony of a Transatlantic visitor, whose record of 
the Eastern Penitentiary has not appeared of sufficient interest to 
the Secretary of the Boston Society for transference to the pages of 
one of his reports; we give— 

Captain Hamilton's Opinion, of the Pennsylvanian and 
Auburn System. 

We have no desire to make invidious comparisons, but we pre- 
sume the late accomplished author of " Cyril Thornton," stands 
equally high with Mr. Dickens, in the estimation of the public, for 
fidelity of statement, and beauty of composition. 

Captain Hamilton writes as follows : — 

" I was rather anxious to have an opportunity of conversing with 
" a few of the (Eastern Penitentiary) prisoners. To this no objec- 
" tion w£U3 made. I was accordingly ushered into the cell of a black 
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** shoemaker, convicted of theft, whom I found very comfortably 
*^ seated at his trade. I asked him many questions, which he 
^^ answered with great cheerfulness. He had been confined, I think, 
*^ for 18 months, yet this long period of separation from his fellow- 
^^ creatures had occasioned no derangement in his functions, bodily 
<* or mental. I likewise conversed with two other prisoners, and 
** the result of my observations, certainly, was the conviction, that 
^^ solitary confinement, when associated with labour, is by no means 
^^ liable to the objections which I have often heard urged to its 
^^ adoption, as a punishment. 

**In Charlestown* (under the Auburn System) each prisoner 
<« knows himself to be a slave ; — ^his punishment is in truth 
^^ unlimited : for its only measure is the conscience of his gaoler, an 
^^ unknown and indeterminate quantity. 

^' There is nothing humiliating in solitary confinement. The 
" interests of society are protected by the removal of the criminal, 
*' while the new circumstances in which he is placed are precisely 
^^ the most favourable for moral improvement. It is the numerous 
^temptations of the world, — the scope which it affords for the 
^^ gratification of strong passions, that overpower the better principles 
^' implanted in the heart of the most depraved of mankind. Remove 
^^ these temptations ; — ^place the criminal in a situation where there 
" are no warring inferences to mislead his judgment, — ^let him receive 
<' religious instruction, and be taught the nature and extent of his 
'^ moral obligations ; and when after such preparation he is left to 
^^ reflection and communion with his conscience, all that human 

" agency can effect, has probably been done for his reformation. 

" Solitary confinement contributes to all this. It throws the mind 
" of the criminal back upon itself. It forces him to think who never 
" thought before. It removes all objects which can stimulate the 
" evil passions of his nature. It restores the prisoner to society, if 
" not a wiser and a better man, at least undegraded by a course of 

* This Prison is in the immediate vicinity of the City of Boston, the 
seat of the operations of the Boston Prison Discipline Society. 

K 
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^^ servile submission : — ^his punislimeiit lias been that of a man, not 
^* of a brute. He has suffered privation but not indignity. He 
*' has submitted to the law and to the law alone, and whatever 
'^ debasement may still attach to his character, is the offspring of 
" his crime ; not of its penalty. 

*^ One great advantage belongs to the Philadelphia System ; a 
'^prisoner on being discharged enters the world without danger 
^' of recognition ; and thus enjoys the benefit of starting with a fsdr 
" character. 

*^ On the whole, I am inclined to prefer the system of solitary 
'^confinement, to that adopted in the prisons at Auburn and 
" Charlestown. The former obviates all necessity for punishment of 
" any kind, beyond that inflicted by the sentence. Whatever be his 
'^ sufferings, he has the distinct knowledge that they are neither 
"arbitrary nor extra-judicial,. Even amidst the solitude of his 
" cell, he feels that he is, in one sense, a free man," 

Miss Martineau's Opinion upon the Discipline of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

We are tempted to add one more opinion* to those furnished by 
the Boston Secretary ; it is that of a justly popular authoress. Miss 
Martineau, whose work on America deservedly occupies a pro- 
minent place in public regard, and whose humanity cannot for a 
moment be questioned. 

That lady^s remarks upon " sufferers,*' are certainly imbued with 
a philanthropic benevolence, which will not fail to strike the 
most casual reader. On referring to the Eastern Penitentiary, 
Miss Martineau observes : — 

" I was favoured with the confidence of a great number of the 
" prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary, where absolute seclusion 



* For the sentiments of others favourable to the system of Prison 
Discipline under notice, quotations could be given from the following 
literary travellers :— Dr. Beed, Dr. Mathieson, Dr. F. A. Cox, Dr. Hobey, 
Captain Marryatt, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Abdy, &c. j but we think sufficient 
has been adduced of this class of testimony. 
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"is the principle of punishment. Every one of these prisoners 
" (none of them being aware of the existence of the other) told me 
^' that he was under obligations to those who had the charge of him, 
^^ for treating him with respect. The expression struck me as being 
" universally used by them. 

" Some explained the contrast between the method of punishment 
^^ and imprisonment in the old prisons copied from those of Europe, 
" where criminals are herded together like anythiag but men and 
" citizens." 

Upon the general influence of the discipline at the Eastern 
Penitentiary, this lady continues : — 

"Much as the prisoners suffer from their dreary solitude, cheered 
" only by llieir labour, and the occasional visits of Official Superin- 
" tendents, they testified, without exception and without concert^ to 
^^ their preference of this over all other modes of punishment. Their 
" gfOQsds of preference were, that they could preserve their self- 
^' respect, in the first place, and, in the next, their chance in society 
" on their release. 

*' They leave the prison with the recompense of their extra labour 
^^ in their pockets, and without the fear of being waylaid by vicious 
*' companions, or hunted from employment to employment by those 
" whose interest it is to deprive them of their chance of establishing 
" a character." 

With respect to the health of the prisoners, Miss Martineau makes 
the following observations : — 

^^ There is no evidence at present that solitary confinement with 
^^ labour is more injurious to health than any other condition attended 
" with anxiety of mind. The Philadelphia prisoners certainly ap- 
" peared to be more healthy-looking than those of Auburn, or at any 
" other prison I visited" 

Why have not the testimonies of the authors of " Cyril Thornton" 
and *' Society in America" appeared in the Boston Society's Reports? 
We place them, however, in the scale against Mr. Dickens's twenty- 
one pages of fictions ! 
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" Dr. Combe's Opinion of the Pbnnsylvanian System." 

The opinion of this interesting writer upon Prison Discipline is 
distinguished by the Boston reporter with a place in the Eighteenth 
Report, and the alleged effects of the discipline of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary upon the nervous system are given at some length. It 
is needless to furnish that extract, but this eminent phrenological 
writer makes the following statement as the result of his personal 
observation :— 

'^I place little reliance on appearances presented to a casual 
*' visitor of a prison; especially when he is accompanied by an officer. 
" He will be shewn only the best cases, while the convicts will be 
^^ agreeably excited by his visit, and feel little disposition to complain 
" to one who has no power to relieve them, and in presence of a 
"person whose displeasure they dread, and against whom every 
" complaint would be an accusation. In conversing with the pri- 
" soners I found them seemingly cheerful and resigned." 

And he further states — 

" "We visited a number of the male convicts who had been con- 
" fined for periods ranging from seventeen months to eight years^ 
" and their appearance did not indicate either had health or mental 
" depression. We were introduced also into the cells of several 
" female convicts, some of whom had ornamented the walls with 
" pictures and needlework, giving to the apartments an appearance 
" of tidyness and comfort, that bespoke a healthy condition of mind 
" in the inmates" 

In his work on "Moral Philosophy," this gentleman had previ- 
ously, on the "Treatment of Criminals," spoken with disapproval of 
" Solitary Confinement," and its influence on the "moral faculties" 
and the "nervous system." 

"We are of opinion, that an observer so acute as Mr. George Combe, 
availing himself, as he would do, of the opportunity of unreserved 
examination of " any" of the cell inmates, would soon have detected 
the least appearance of injury to either the mental or the physical 
powers. Imbecility would not lighten up to intelligence, nor would 
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languor or wasting exhibit, even in the presence of such a visitor, 
decided appearances of cheerfulness and health. 

The writer of the Boston Prison Discipline Beport is not content 
with endeavouring to delude the members of the Society of which 
he has so long been the dictator, by the manner in which he has un- 
tiringly devoted his energies to perpetuate strong prejudices against 
the rival system, in operation in the United States. He attempts not 
only to shew an apparent failure in his own country, but makes the 
following reference to the alleged state of public opinion on this side 
the Atlantic, upon the subject of Prison Discipline :— 

"We have prepared" (remarks this Secretary of the Boston 
Auburn System Society) "an abstract of an article written by 
" Professor Mittemaier, and translated for the ^ American Jurist,' 
" for October and January 1842-1843, shewing the chaotic state of 
" public opinion in other countries, on the great questions connected 
" with the best mode of Prison Discipline, but, having already ex- 
" ceeded the limits usually assigned to our Reports, we are obliged 
" to omit it." 

We now proceed to notice the " chaotic state" of public opinion 
spoken of by this auxiliary of the Society. By a communication 
from our valued friend. Dr. Julius, we have been materially assisted 
in bringing concisely under review the existing feeling on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, with reference to the "best modes of Prison 
Discipline," and the progress that the momentous subject of prison 
reform is making. To shew the " cJiaotic state" of public opinion 
we will exhibit to the reader, as briefly as possible, the present 
position of the advancement of the Separate System throughout 
Europe ; beginning with 

France.— The King of the French has favoured the adoption 
of the Separate System ; three millions of francs have 
been voted by the Government, and above thirty penal 
establishments are erected and in course of erection upon 
that principle; there is also an interesting Separate 
System Institution for juvenile offenders. It is our 
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intention to give a more lengthened notice of the pro- 
gress of prison reform in that country. 

Prussia. — His Majesty the King takes a lively interest in the 
subject of Prison Discipline; five prisons have been 
erected upon the principle of separation. The first 
prison, at Cologne, with 180 cells, will receive convicts 
in the course of this year. The other four are of 500 
cells each, according to a Cabinet Order of March 1842. 

Denmark. — Eleven small prisons, upon the Separate System, are 
there in course of erection. 

Sweden. — Eight separating prisons are in progress of erection 
in that country. The present monarch, when Prince 
Oscar, ably wrote in advocacy of the Separate 
System. 

Norway. — A Separate System prison for about 300 prisoners 
is being constructed in the neighbourhood of Christiana, 
the capital of the country. 

Poland. — A prison at "Warsaw, with 380 cells, has long been in 
existence, on the separative plan, and three other 
Separate System prisons are about to be completed. 

Hungary. — It is reported that the enlightened men of Hungary 
are mostly in favour of the Separate System, and a pro- 
ject has been submitted to the Diet, for the erection of 
ten penitentiaries. 

Holland. — A new gaol of 220 cells is to be erected at Amsterdam 
according to the plan of the Pentonville Prison. 

Belgium. — The principle of separation is there recognised by its 
adoption at the celebrated Maison de Force, at Ghent. 
Liege will have a prison for 300 inmates, on the same 
plan. On the 3d of December last, a bill (Projet de loi), 
proposing the adoption of the Separate System in this 
kingdom for all male adult convicts, was laid before 
the House of Representatives by the Minister of Justice 
for discussion during the Session. 
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Duchy of Nassau. — At Eberbacb, the Separate System has been 

sereral years in satisfactory operation. 
Grand Duchy of Baden. — A Separate System prison, with 400 

cells, is there in course of erection. 
Frankfort-on-thb-Maine. — ^The Senate have agreed to the adop- 
tion of the Separate System in that city. 
Hamburgh. — The old prison, destroyed by jfire, is to be replaced 
by a Separate System institution, after the construction 
of the Model Prison, in London. 
Switzerland. — There is a newly-constructed prison at Geneva, 
upon the ^parate System, and its establishment in 
other parts of that republic has been determined upon. 
Here we terminate our notice of the " choQtic state" of European 
feeling, aa to penal institutions, and we will venture to affirm, that 
more has been done towards Prison Reform on the Continent of 
Europe within the last seven years, than during the previous period 
of the present century. 

Thus it is that the Secretary of the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society trifles with this important question, and obtrudes his 
fallacies on (it may be) his unsuspecting employers. 

"We could advert, also, to the more recent introduction of the sys- 
tem of separation in our own country. We have the Model Prison 
in London, and prisons in the provinces where the discipline of 
separation is adopted, with prisons also in course of erection, and also 
others determined upon, namely : — at Aylesbury, Banbury, Bath, 
Preston, Knutsford, Usk, Shrewsbury, Northampton, "Wakefield, con- 
taining 700 cells, Beading, 250 cells, Stafford, 300 cells, Leeds, 300 
cells, Manchester, 500 cells, and Liverpool, 1100 cells, this latter 
prison being the largest in the United Kingdom, now erecting upon 
the principle of separation. Further reference could be made to the 
progress of improvement in prison construction in the provinces, 
and we should be truly rejoiced to witness a more rapid march in our 
own country in the exciting cause of prison reform. The responsibility 
which devolves upon those who strive, by misrepresentation, and 
by perversion of foicts, to control and retard public opinion, we 
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leave tbem to bear with all its weight, until truth, strengthened bj 
experience, shall ultimately prevail. 

Scotland has made, we concieve, a marked advance in the im- 
provement of prison construction ; and Ireland has its Model Prison 
at Belfast, with other indications of improvement in prison economy. 
Such are the ^'^chaatic" characteristics in the United Kingdom. 

We now close our notice of the Boston Societ/s Reports. It 
may have created surprise in the English reader that so lengthened 
a reference should have been made to these Transatlantic documents, 
but our object has been to convey, in some measure, a just estimate 
of the character of the veritable source with which the Times have 
formed a conjunction, not deeming quotations fr<mi such authorities 
unworthy a place in their columns. 
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PEI SON ENORMITIES. 



CITY OF LONDON, 



NEWGATE. 



It appears perfectly natural that we should look to the great 
Metropolis for examples of the highest ciyilization and refinement ; 
there, it is, that the currents of munificent benerolence flow freely 
in the promotion of almost everything that is humanizing, beneficent, 
and philanthropic ! Scarcely an object can be presented worthy 
of metropolitan liberality, but there, are at once found its ready 
advocates and supporters; scarcely a class of human misery for 
which an alleviation is not provided. In that great emporium we find 
a mighty concentration of the highest intelligence in every branch 
that can affect the interest and the happiness of mankind; there 
genius is fostered, talent cherished and appreciated, the sciences are 
cultivated, arts encouraged, and there is felt a general diffusion 
of influences the most ennobling, and of principles the most exalted. 
Amidft the existence of all which is so elevating, and upon which the 
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mind dilates with delightful sensations, and reflects with feelings of 
gratnlation, — ^how will the observer of human affairs be affected, and 
lost in amazement, when he contemplates the deprayity existing^ 
within the walls of Institutions which are constantly protruded 
on the eye, but which are heedlessly and unconcernedly passed 
without inquiry as to the turpitude existing in them. The moral 
maladies which are preying upon the sentient, and the corroding 
evils which are eating out the vital principle of the corporeal part 
of that hapless portion of his species whose crimes have excluded 
them from the pale of society, and forbidden their participation 
in the social compact, are disregarded. What masses of the population 
are continually passing, without a thought, the murky fa9ade of 
Newgate, the well-known City Prison of detention, which has 
been from time almost immemorial, or for about 700 years, a felon's 
Gaol! What dark and deep streams of moral pollution have 
issued from this pestiferous source, distributing their morally 
contagious miasma amongst the community ! 

We think that we shall be borne out in the correctness of our 
remarks, that of all national institutions there are none with which 
the public are less acquainted than with the economy, the discipline, 
and the general operation of our prisons. The mass of evidence 
collected together under Legislative Commissions, Parliamentary 
Committees of Investigation, and Official Reports of Inspectors, re- 
main recorded in the Parliamentary blue tomes, but are little regarded, 
and as little known by the community; and, — startling as the asser- 
tion may appear, we are prepared to prove its accuracy — ^amongst 
all the moral improvements which have been advancing with the 
intelligence of the people, and which have been promoted by 
enlightened benevolence and philanthropy, the subject of the proper 
treatment of criminals has received the lecuft share of public 
attention. 

Some of the more excessive cruelties of the prison have been 
abolished ; we have not now the prison gag, the pressing boards, the 
clanking of the heavy irons ; but whilst the infliction of the physical 
evils to which we refer has been abrogated, we inquire, what has 
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been done for the moral improvement of the inmates of onr 
prisons? 

We could without much difficulty give a historical notice for the 
last century of this city " high school " for education in every variety 
of crime^ from the more venal offence to the most aggravated of 
human perpetration ; we could furnish evidence of Parliamentary 
and select Committees in which its abominations are detailed, but it 
will, we conceive, be sufficient, to present the testimony adverted 
to in the more recent official documents of the Reports of the 
Inspectors for the Home District,* though, in a small degree, 
they will be some indication of the past, and will exhibit the de- 
moralization which must unavoidably follow from incarceration 
within the walls of Newgate at the present moment. Before we 
enter on our general notice of that gaol, it may be proper to 
remark that the city prisons are '^ under the jurisdiction of the 
" Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen. All the members of the 
^^ court are considered visiting justices, but there is a rota ap- 
"pointed in order to secure their regular attendance."t 

We merely make this reference to show who are the accredited 
conservators of the city prisons we shall more particularly bring under 
review, (without offering any observations of our own with regard to 



* One of the most important provisions which has taken place within 
the last ten years in connection with '^ the better ordering of prisons/' 
and the improvement of their discipline, is the appointment of Inspectors 
under the act of 2nd and 3d William lY . A vast amount of information 
has been communicated in their periodical reports ; prison enormities have 
been disclosed, and prison reforms have been promoted, and we consider 
it not to be too much to assert that, within the period to which we have 
referred, notwithstanding the existence of deep-rooted prejudice, united 
with the prevalence of incorrect views upon the subject of the treatment 
of criminals, more has been effected by the labours of these important 
functionaries, for laying the foundation and accelerating the advancement 
of a sound system of discipline, than had been accomplished for a very 
lengthened previous period. 

t Second Report, Inspectors Home District, p. 186. 
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public responsibility in the matter;) and also to show in whose juris- 
diction the power of removing or reforming the long-existing prison 
enormities is concentrated. 

In the first report of Inspectors, under date of 1836, the following' 
appalling portraiture is given ;*— the Inspectors remark in their 



* "We are quite unwilling to break the thread of our narrative by the 
introduction of any other evidence than that which is stricUy official. We 
will, however, make one or two references to show what Newgate was 
nearly forty years ago, without taking a more remote period. 

Sir Kichard Phillips, one of the Sheriflfe, in a letter to the Livery of 
London, in 1808, observes, — 

^ In the want of room, is comprehended most of the evils which belong 
'^to this prison. Separation cannot be effected among the different 
" classes of the prisoners, while there is only one smaU yard, containing but 
" two wards, for every description of women, and while there are but two 
" common yards for every description of men. Those only committed for 
** trial ; those actually convicted ; hardened and first offenders ; theprofli- 
*' gate and the evil-disposed ; the innocent and the guilty, ought not to be 
** mingled indiscriminately together. While this is the practice, Newgate 
"is necessarily little better than a public seminary of vice, and for teach- 
" ing the art of thieving. I have been shocked to see boys of thirteen, 
"fourteen, and fifteen, confined for two months together in the same yard 
" with hardened and incorrigible offenders. Those committed for first, or 
" for small offences, are constantly placed within this same sphere of moral 
" contamination. I have attempted all that could be done with two yards ; 
"and for many months the transports and respites from death have been 
" kept in one yard, while the fines, and persons committed for trial, have 
" been kept in the other. Of course, however, amidst persons of these two 
"general descriptions, would be found every shade of depravity. 

" Among the women, aU the ordinary feelings of the sex are outraged by 
" their indiscriminate association. The shameless victims of lust and pro- 
"fligacy are placed in the same chamber with others, who, however they 
" may have offended the law in particular points, still preserve their re- 
" spect for decency and decorum. In immediate contact with such aban- 
" doned women, other young persons are compelled to pass their time 
"between their commitment and the sessions, when, of course, it often 
" happens, that the bill is not found against them by the Grand Jury, or 
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" Inferences" upon the state of this gaol, that "the association of 
^^ prisoners of all ages, and every shade of guilt, in one indiscriminate 
" mass, is a frightful feature in the system which prevails here ; the 
" first in magnitude, and the most pernicious in effect. In this prison 
" we find that the young and the old ; the inexperienced and the 
" practical offender ; the criminal who is smitten with a conviction 



" they are acquitted by the petty jury ! Separation in any degree would 
" be useful ; and I think it possible, at some expense, even in the present 
" size of the building, to divide these females into their two distinct 
** classes." 

There is also the testimony of the excellent Mrs. Pry, a few years 
afterwards, and given in Mr. Buxton's " Inquiry." That gentleman states 
of Mrs. Fry's visit to this prison : — 

" She found the female side in a situation which no language can de- 
** scribe. Nearly three hundred women, sent there for every gradation of 
** crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were crowded 
" together in the two wards and two cells, which are now appropriated to 
*^the untried, 'and which are found quite in^equate to contain even this 
*^ diminished number, with any tolerable convenience. 

" They slept on the floor, at times one hundred and twenty in one ward, 
^ without so much as a mat for bedding, and many of them were very 
" nearly naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits, and her ears were 
" offended with the most terrible imprecations. Every thing was filthy to 
" excess, and the smell was quite disgusting. Every one, even the Governor, 
** was reluctant to go amongst them. He persuaded her (Mrs. Fry) to leave 
" her watch in the office, telling her that his presence would not prevent 
'* its being torn from her. She saw enough to convince her that every 
" thing bad was going on. In short, in giving me this account, (Mr. Buxton 
*' says,) she repeatedly said, * all I tell thee is a faint picture of the reality ; 
" the filth, the closeness of the rooms, the ferocious manners and expres- 
** sions of the women towards each other, and the abundant wickedness, 
" which every thing bespoke, are quite indescribable.' " 

Happily, through the exertions of the " Ladies' Association," such re- 
volting scenes are not now witnessed. 

"We cannot pass unnoticed the sentiments expressed by the Committee 
of the London Prison Discipline Society in their Eighth Report, dated 
1832, which show the most lamentable neglect continued and main- 
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" of his guilt, and the hardened villain whom scarcely any penal 
'^ discipline can subdue, are congregated together, with an ntter 
^' disregard to all moral distinctions, the interests of the prisoners, 
'^ or the welfare of the community. In such a state of things, can 
^' it be a matter of wonder that the effects should be such as have 
"been described? Every other evil is aggravated by this ; and it 

taiued, even up to that date, by the city authorities with regard to the 
state of gaols under their special jurisdiction ; and it cannot fail to be 
other than matter of profound astonishment, that the deeply deplorable 
mismanagement reported upon time after time should be permitted thus 
to remain, and that the legislature have not interfered to withdraw the 
city jails from corporate control. 

"We fiimish the following to prove that the evils we have referred to 
were unheeded, and we shall give subsequent extracts to exhibit the 
almost inconceivable moral apathy continued up to the present time. 

*'The Committee deeply regret, that the hopes which they entertained, 
^ at the date of their last Report, of the speedy reform of the gaols under 
** corporate jurisdictions should not have been realized, and that the greater 
''part of these prisons continue in a condition as deplorable as that in 
" which they have been described in the previous Reports of this Society. 
** In proof of the necessity of further legislative measures being adopted 
'' on this subject, it may be stated that not less than five thousand persons 
''have been committed to the gaols attached to local jurisdictions in one 
" year. In several of these prisons there is no effectual separation of the 
"sexes; and in some the keeper does not even reside; in others, the in- 
" security of the building renders it necessary that irons should be used, 
"and other illegal means of coercion adopted. Many are without any 
" court or yard ; and in the greater part of them, the sick cannot be sepa- 
" rated. In addition to the evils of defective construction, the want of 
"discipline may likewise be attributed to the absence of any rules for the 
" government of the prisoners and the conduct of the officers. There is 
" no employment ; no inspection ; no moral nor religious instruction ; the 
" consequence is, that, in many instances, these gaols are establishments 
"for the growth and encouragement of vice and misery." 

In this brief citation what a picture is presented of establishments 
which ought to be places of moral renovation, instead of receptacles for 
the training of villany ; and this was the state of the prisons referred to, in 
1832, a period but as the other day, in recollection ! 
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" would be worse than idle to attempt a remedy for the rest, while 
'^ this demoralizing intermixture of criminals of all ages and degrees 
** of guilt is suffered to frustrate the very ends of Prison Discipline, 
'' and to give tenfold violence to all their mischievous inclinations 
" and passions, upon which it is incessantly operating, and which it 
^^ is the design of justice to discourage and repress. Apart from 
" higher considerations, sound policy demands that such a system 
'^ should be instantly rectified, for so long as it continues, society is 
^^ nursing a moral pestilence in its bosom, and maintaining an institu- 
" tion in which are forged those weapons that are destined to be 
^^ wielded with fatal dexterity against the community itself. Every 
*' device by which the fences of property may be overcome is here 
" framed, and divulged to ready agents. Every fraudulent artifice, 
*' every successful trick, every ingenious mode of over-reaching the 
^^ cautious, or of plundering the unguarded, is perfected here, and 
^' communicated to those who had not hitherto been initiated in the 
*' mystery of crime. 

^^But the most distressing circumstance connected with this 
" system, is the cruel indifference with which it regards the condition 
*' and necessities of those on whom the extreme penalty of the law 
" is doomed to fall. Prisoners actually awaiting the execution of 
" the awful sentence of death are placed, by the evil influence of 
" companionship, in the most unfavourable circumstances for self- 
^' reflection. Religion and humanity combine to point out the im-< 
*' perative necessity of providing men, brought by the sentence of 
** the law to the verge of eternity, with the means of spiritual im- 
^' provement and consolation ; but the system of Prison Discipline 
*' in Newgate practically defeats every such merciful design. 

" No human authority has a right thus to trifle with the eternal 
^' interests of a dying criminal. 

" Against this serious evil the chaplain has repeatedly and loudly 
" protested ;* and it is in evidence that the unhappy victims theuh- 
■ ■ - ■ ' t 

* The Times have bestowed some sympathy upon the Chaplain of the 
Enntsford Gaol, on account of h\B dismissal. Will the Times be candid 
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^' selves have earnestly implored the officers to deliyer them from a 
^' situation in which it was impossible for them to devote the fe^v 
^^ remaining hours that the law allowed them to reflection and 
" prayer. The companions in guilt of these wretched men become 
" further hardened by the influence of this association. The in- 
"dulgence of thoughtless apathy, unfeeling mirth, or revolting 
" ribaldry, are productive of incalculable mischief to the minds of 
^^ those who are subjected to their influence. The prisoner who 
" witnesses with levity or indifference the last moments of a culprit 
'' in Newgate, comes forth a greater villain than he went in. In 
'^ him the evil principle has done its work, and the very exhibition 
** of terror which justice designed for the reclaiming of the survivors, 
" by a perversion of moral influence, irremediably hardens the heart 
'^ which it was intended to soften and amend. 

" If human ingenuity were tasked to devise means by which the 
^' most profligate of men might be rendered abandoned to the last 
'^ degree of moral infamy, nothing more effectual could be invented 
" than the system now actually in operation within the walls of the 
^' first metropolitan prison in England !" 

After detailing, at length, the various pernicious evils there 
subsisting, the Inspectors continue:— 

'^ We cannot close these remarks, without an expression of the 
" painful feelings with which we submit this picture of the existing 
''state of Newgate. That in this vast Metropolis, the centre of 



enough to state why the late excellent Chaplain of Newgate, the Rev. James 
Carver, was informed that his services in that gaol were no longer re- 
quired? was it not because he was honest enough to give straightforward 
and unequivocating replies to the inquiries of the Prison Inspectors regard- 
ing the prevailing demoralizing enormities which came constantly to his 
knowledge I Where have the Times given a line of sympathy to this de- 
voted public servant 1 *We have gone through Newgate accompanied by 
the Rev. gentleman, and can cordially offer our testimony to his eminent 
qualifications, so far as they came under our own notice, both as regards 
his chapel duties and his prison visitations. 
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*^ wealth, civilization, and information ; distinguished as the seat of 
" religion, worth, and philanthropy ; where is to be found in opera- 
" tion every expedient by which ignorance may be superseded by 
^^ knowledge, idleness by industry, and suffering by benevolence ; 
*' that in the Metropolis of this highly favoured country, to which 
*' the eyes of other lands turn for example, — a system of prison disci- 
" pline, such as that enforced in Newgate, should be for a number of 
" years in undisturbed operation, not only in contempt of religion 
*' and humanity, but in opposition to the recorded denunciation of 
^' authority, and in defiance of the express enactments of the law, is, 
" indeed, a subject which cannot but impress every considerate mind 
" with humiliation and sorrow. We trust, however, that the day is 
^^ at hand when this stain will be removed from the character of the 
" City of London ; and when the first municipal authority of our 
" land will no longer be subject to the reproach of fostering an insti- 
" tution which outrages the rights and feelings of humanity, defeats 
^' the ends of justice, and disgraces the profession of a Christian 
*' country." 

The exposure of such enormities, the enunciation of such senti- 
ments, it may be supposed, would have received the serious consi- 
deration and immediate attention of those who are responsible for 
the regulation of the discipline of the prison. 

Let us examine what is said of it three years after this powerful 
appeal to the sympathy, the justice, and the humanity of the city 
authorities. The Inspectors of the Home District, in their Fourth 
Report, write — 

'^ At the commencement of our labours as Inspectors of Prisons, 
" we considered ourselves imperatively called upon to point out the 
^' abuses and irregularities that prevailed in this important and ex- 
" tensive prison. Those abuses and irregularities were partially 
" remedied by certain alterations which were effected in 1837, in 
" consequence of the then Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and 
*' which were described by us in our Second Report ; but both in 
*' that and the following Report, we felt it our duty to declare that 

L 
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<< the alterations did little more than introduce, in some respects, an 
"appearance of order, while the master evil, — gaol association, 
" and consequent contamination, — remained in full activity, and that 
"the goal of Newgate still continued to be a fruitful source of 
" demoralization to its unhappy inmates, and a reproach to the cha- 
" racter of the Corporation of the City of London. 

" At the time of our recent visits we found some prisoners in the 
" cells by their own desire ; and the reasons assigned by them for 
" this preference was nearly all to the same effect, that they were 
" unused to such a place as a prison ; that they did not like to associate 
" with so many prisoners as were together in the other wards, or to 
" make their acquaintance ; they had rather be alone. Thus it often 
"is with the comparatively uncorrupt. Such characters dread or 
" recoil from the forced companionship with others to which such a 
" prison as Newgate subjects them ; while the depraved and har- 
^' dened offenders, on the other hand, cannot bear to be alone, and 
" thus be compelled to make their own conduct the subject of their 
" reflections. 

^' Even if Newgate were small in its dimensions, and annually 
" occupied by but few inmates, we should still hold ourselves bound 
" to mark the irregularities that prevail in it, and so endeavour to 
" bring about their reform ; but here is a prison of vast extent, annu- 
" ally receiving within its walls the most profligate characters, for- 
" midable by their dexterity, their desperation, and their numbers. 
*' Of the numbers that are annually imprisoned in Newgate, some 
" estimate may be formed from the following statement : — 

MALES. FEMALES. 

" There were confined in the year 1836 2,556 857 

„ „ 1837 2,547 802 

„ „ ' 1838 2,541 774 

"Thus, in these three years, the number of prisoners exceeded 

" 10,000 ; and in the present year there has been an increase in the 

" numbers over and above those of the same period in the last year." 

Who can form a just estimate of the deeply moral injury affecting 
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an unknown number in the ten thotisand prisoners which passed 
through that gaol within only the three years referred to ? Will the 
Times endeavour to render an accurate calculation upon this subject ? 
But let us notice the results of more recent risitation to this moral 
pesthouse. What have the Corporation of the City of London since 
done to eradicate this plague-spot ? We should imagine, surely, 
that the published statements, laid, as such documents are, year 
after year, before the legislature, and before the public, would 
necessarily be somewhat regarded.* The attention they do receive 
may be gathered from the Reports of the Inspectors. 

* We think it will be a source of regret to every' feeling mind interested 
in the question of prison reform, that, in our chief Metropolitan Prison, 
those who are responsible for its general discipline, and consequently 
amenable for its results, should permit themselves, by their restrictions, to 
impede the very avenues of inquiry and investigation by which the 
deplorable evils of that prison might be officially searched into and their 
corruptions removed, thus giving place to a code more in unison with the 
enlightened spirit of the age. 

It would appear that the Prison Inspectors for the Home District, have 
met with, as we conceive, most unwarrantable obstacles in the prosecution 
of their important duty ; and we find, by the following resolution, that a 
gentleman, who, from his high official situation in connection with this 
gaol, would be enabled to give the most conclusive, and, we may add, 
most incontestible evidence of the deteriorating effects of the government 
there in operation, was specially interdicted "from making any com- 
** munications to the Home Office or the Inspectors of Prisons" upon the 
existing enormities whioh we have detailed from official sources. 

« Friday, 18th March, 1842. 
" Gaol Committee of Aldermen. 

" Resolved and ordered, — 
" That the Ordinary of Newgate be restricted from making any com- 
^ munication to the Home Office or Inspectors of Prisons, and that he be 
f required wholly to confine himself to the performance of his duty as 
*' prescribed by the act of parliament. 

•* (Signed), 

«E. Tterell." 
It is not our desire to enlarge upon the exercise of the authority of the 
^ Gaol Committee." The Inspectors exclaim, that if under the direction 
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Without troubling the reader by making quotations of a similar 
import from the official documents of the following years, already 
pointed out, we will conclude our extracts, on this head, from the 
detailed Report of the Inspectors for 1843, and the subjoined are their 
remarks upon an examination on the 5th April of that year. We 
think it will create compassion, as well as surprise, in the breast of 
the reader, to learn that the prison enormities are still continued, 
which it has been our unpleasing task thus specially, and in this form, 
to place before the public. 

'^ It has been our painful duty," say the inspectors, '^ again and 
^' again to point out attention to the serious evils resulting from gaol 
" association, and consequent necessary contamination in this prison. 
" The importance of this prison, in this point of view, is very great. 
^' As the great metropolitan prison for the untried, it is here that 
" those most skilled in crime of every form, those whom the tempta- 
'^ tions, the excesses, and the experience of this great city have led 

of such command the mouths of prison officers are to be thus sealed up, 
" what cruelties m^y be practised in secret, and what abuses may and 
"will exist unknown!" The Inspectors further continue: — "The 
" Chaplain of Newgate was evidently influenced by the order in question ; 
" he inquired before he amwered our quegtion, whether he would not expose 
" himself to penalties if he refused ; and, being informed that he would, 
" he then made a special request that we would state in our report that 
" he had only replied to our interrogatories, and had not volunteered any 
" statements ; whereas, it is manifestly the duty of the chaplain and of every 
"other officer, to bring to light any abuse which they know to exist, 
" without waiting to be questioned on the subject." 

We feel assured that the power attempted to be exerted upon the 
weighty matter appended to the Report of the state of the chief Penal 
Metropolitan Institution will not fail to excite the wonder and con- 
cern of those to whom these abominations are revealed. Where we 
should expect the first movement for prison moral improvement to give 
a tone and character by its example and influence throughout the United 
Kingdom, there we find, on the contrary, in full vigour, those lamentable 
and grossly defiling contaminations which are without parallel, (unless, 
indeed, such be found in a neighbouring prison, the Giltspur-street Compter,) 
in any penal institution in the empire. 
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^' through a coarse of crime to the highest skill in the arts of depre- 
^*- dation, and to the lowest degradation of infamy, meet together 
^' with those who are new to snch courses, and who are only too 
** ready to learn how they may pursue the career they have just 
^' entered upon, with most security from detection and punishment, 
'^ and with greater success and indulgence. The numbers committed, 
" nearly 4,000 per annum, which have rapidly increased, and are 
" still increasing, render this a subject of still greater moment. Of 
" this number about one -fifth are acquitted ; many of these return 
^' to their associates with increased knowledge and skill in crime ; 
" with lost characters ; with more hardened dispositions, from their 
" association here with others worse than themselves ; and with their 
''sense of shame and self-respect sadly diminished, if not utterly 
"destroyed, by exposure to others, and by increased gaol acquaint- 
" ances. 

" We most seriously protest against Newgate as a great school of 
" crime. Associated together in large numbers and in utter idleness, 
" frequently moved from ward to ward, and thereby their prison ac- 
" quaintance much enlarged, we affirm that the prisoners must quit 
" this prison worse than they enter it. It is said that prisoners are 
" here but for a short time, and that, therefore, much mischief can 
" not be done. Many of them are here for three weeks and more, 
" and are locked up together in numbers from 3 to 20, for 22 out of 
"24 hours, without the restraining presence even of an officer, with- 
" out occupation or resource, without instruction, except that afforded 
" by the daily chapel service, and by the short visits which a chap- 
" lain can pay from ward to ward in so large a prison, and by the 
" books which are placed in the wards. At the end of three weeks 
" what remains to be learnt that any inmate of a ward can teach ? 
" What narrative of guilty or sensual adventure remains untold ? 
" What anticipation of future success and indulgence that has not 
" been dwelt upon ? Some few have courage to fly from such mis- 
" chievous companionship, and ask, after a few hours' experience of 
" the wards of Newgate, to he placed in separate cells ; but it is not 
" to be expected that many will voluntarily fly from company which 
" distracts thought to seclusion and their own unhappy reflections. 
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'^ The arrangements, however, for these few are such as to deter from 
" availing themselves of them. The solitaiy eelU are the old con- 
'^ demned cells* of Newgate^ which are now used as refractory cells 
*' for those who offend against the discipline of the prison, or for 
^' those charged with unnatural offences, or with the most brutal 
" crimes ; and if a young man who has never before been in prison, 
'^ who wishes to retain the little good that remains to him, and who 
'^ is disgusted with the characters he has met in the prison, and the 
'' language and conversation he has been obliged to hear, requests to 
" be put apart, he is removed to one of these cells. They are cold, 
^' ill-ventilated, dark, small, and without even a seat to sit upon. 
" At our last inspection, we found two young men, of comparatively 
*' respectable appearance, who, disgusted with the bad conversation, 
'^ the oaths, and the indecent language which they said they heard 
" in the wards, requested to be alone, and who preferred solitude in 
"these wretched cells to such companionship. One had been a 
" month in separate confinement under the most favourable circum- 
" stances possible, and yet did not regret the choice he had made" 

As a specimen of the order, or rather of the disorder of this prison, 
we annex a few examplesf of the occupation of the prisoners, as 
recorded by the Inspectors. 

'^ PICKING THE POCKET OF A FELLOW-PRISONER AT CHAPEL. 

" FIGHTING. 

" STEALING. 

" PLAYING AT BALL. 

" PLAYING AT BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF. 

"two prisoners indecently exposing THEIR PERSONS TO 

EACH OTHER. 
" STRIKING AND ILL-USING FELLOW-PRISONERS. 
" GAMBLING. 

" DIRTY AND INDECENT CONDUCT. 
" SINGING AND MAKING GREAT DISTURBANCE IN THE WARDS." 

* A more humane provision is now made for prisoners sentenced to the 
extreme penalty of the law. 
f Vide Frontispiece. 
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Such was the state of the Chief Metropolitan Prison in 1843,* in 
this age of progressive improrement, and with our enlightened 
views of criminal jurisprudence ! 

What said the unfortunate Dodd, in 1777, nearly seventy years 
ago ? It will be seen from the details we have given of Newgate, 
in 1843, whether the description, in his "Prison Thoughts," be not 
strikingly illustrative of the evils still prevalent in this city penal 
depository. 

" Is this the place 
Ordained by justice to confine awhile 
The foe to civil order, and return 

Reformed and moralized to social life ! 
* * * * 

This school of infamy ! from whence improved 

In every hardy villany, returns 

More hardened, a foe to God and man. 

The miscreant nursed in its infectious lap ; 

All covered with its pestilential spots, 

And breathing death and poison wheresoe'er 

He talks contagious !" 
And this state of things has been glaringly existing at the very 
door of the office of the Times; but when have there been 
" leading articles" upon these topics ?t 

* The date of the last detailed report on the state of Newgate. There 
has since been no alteration in the construction of the prison^ for the 
prevention of the characteristic contaminations of this gaol. There may 
be a more frequent removal than formerly of the prisoners, and the number 
of its inmates may be somewhat lessened by prison regulations^ but 
opportunities for mutual demoralizing contact exist in all their proportion- 
ate extent, without an attempted remedy. A Deputy Governor has been 
appointed, by whom there is a more direct surveillance (the Governor 
being now principally occupied in office details), and who is fiilly alive to 
the ill-adapted construction of this prison for any purpose of proper 
discipline amongst the prisoners there confined. 

+ If the inquisitive reader be inclined to search for further information, 
during a period of nearly the last half century, he may, to his full content, 
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GILTSPUR-STREET COMPTER. 

If the reader will accompany us to a kindred institution, we 
shall there also see the hideous effects of city legalized association in 
its full deformity. This prison, it is well known, fronts upon Gilt- 
spur Street, looking west to St. Saviour's Church and Skinner 
Street, and is bounded on the south by the houses which form the 
north side of Newgate Street, and on the east and north by the 
land and buildings of Christ's Hospital. The area of the prison " is 
'^ occupied by a multiplicity of yards and sleeping cells, constructed 
" without regularity or order." 

With regard to the evidence we shall adduce upon the abominable 
enormities of this gaol, the unsophisticated inquirer would be ready 
to doubt the reality of the existence of such things, *' were not the 
" proof so high," and to be found in the parliamentary documents 
periodically published. Upon the manner in which the prisoners 
were disposed of, the Inspectors, in their Second Report, 1837, 
upon "Classification," remark, "with the exception of the House 
" of Correction, every ward has constantly an admixture of crimi- 
" nals of every class,-^felons, misdemeanants, assaults, and night 



find lengthened details of Newgate Prison Enormities in the Reports of 
Parliamentary Inquiries in 1814, 1817, 1818, 1831, 1832 ; also House of 
Lords' Committee Report, 1835 ; together with the copious evidence of the 
Governor of Newgate, its chaplain, surgeon, gaolers, prisoners, &c., as 
presented in the First Report of Inspectors for the Home District, 1836 : 
but what have such examinations availed with the Court of Aldermen or 
Prisons' Committee, when we have the continued deplorable evils 
enumerated even so recently as in the official documents of 1843 1 
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*^ charges ; and amongst these it has been our painful duty to see 
^* destitute boys, ctgainit wkotn no criminal charge had ever been 
" brovtght^ but who have been sent to the Compter to be taken care of^ 
^^ as it is called, until a ship or a situation can be provided for 
*' them ; and who are there herded together, day and night, in utter 
*'*' idleness and without efficient inspection or control, with the most 
*•*' dissolute and abandoned characters which the streets of London 
*' can produce." 

In the Fourth Report of the Inspectors for the Home District, 
1839, there is presented a melancholy picture of the opportunities 
afforded in this prison for acquiring a consummate knowledge in every 
art of plunder. In that Report is also shewn the insubordination 
which prevailed in the prison, and the manner in which such a state 
of things had been regarded by the City Authorities ; the Inspectors 
state that — 

"Corrupt association, in its most objectionable forms, prevails 
" throughout this prison. In the front yard, as well as in the middle 
" yard, — in both of which, as we have already stated, the untried 
" and the convicted have constant intercourse during the whole of 
" the day, and where in the middle yard they also slept together at 
" night, — in neither of these yards is there any officer stationed to 
" check the most demoralizing conversation. In the wards of the 
" house of correction, the prisoners can not only associate with each 
" other, but also with those of other wards in the same division of 
" the prison. They are only superintended by an officer when at 
" work. In their wards, when not at work, they are left to.their 
" own government. There is but one yard to the five wards ; and, 
" although it was stated to us to be a rule to allow the prisoners of 
" two wards only to be in the yard at a time, yet we found prisoners, 
" at the time of our inspection, belonging to more than two wards." 

" An officer is required to be in the house of correction yard when 
" the men are taking exercise ; but, if even this rule was invariably 
"observed, his presence can do but little more than act as a 
" restraint upon noise, assaults, and riot. Every facility exists for 
" the formation of acquaintanceships and for mutual contamination. 
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^* There is no officer stationed in the long yard, and in the house of 
" correction prisoners, who are placed there, are left at liberty to 
" amuse themselves as they please, — the occasional visit of an officer 
" being readily guarded against. It is very distressing to observe 
" in all the yards prisoners of the better class who are thus com- 
" pelled to mix with some of the greatest criminals in the metropolis. 
'^ One man complained to us bitterly on this head : he stated that 
^^ the language of most of his associates was dreadful, and that he 
" had seen counterfeit money openly exhibited in the ward." 

" In such an assemblage of violent and depraved characters, it is 
" not surprising to find that assaults should be of frequent occurrence. 
" The number of punishments^ however, for that or any other dis- 
" orderly conduct is remarkably small, owing to the neglect of dis- 
^' cipline. Indeed, when punishment is inflicted, it seems to excite 
" rather than subdue the refractory. A man was lately locked-up 
" for twenty-four hours for an assault. Several prisoners were con- 
^' cemed in the affair, and the prisoners in four of the five house of 
" correction wards became refractory, and refused to be locked-up. 
'^ Their violence was such that the chaplain did not deem it prudent 
^' to assemble them in chapel on the following morning. The occur- 
" rence was reported to the Lord Mayor and the Magistrates, but 
^' nothing is recorded to have been done for the punishment of 
^^ the parties. Owing to intoxication, assaults and disturbances have 
" taken place in the wards." 

" Articles highly improper for admission into a prison were found 
" in the possession of the prisoners, as will appear from the annexed 
" list. These articles were discovered in the several wards which 
" we have specified, in consequence of a search which we caused to 
" be made during the progress of this investigation. They belonged 
" to convicted prisoners who ought to have been limited to the gaol 
" allowance. Among them we found cards, cribbage-boards, 
" dominoes, gambling-boards, tobacco, bacon, cheese, a bottle having 
"recently contained gin, snuff-boxes, tobacco-pipes, newspapers, 
" tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar, together with other articles of in- 
"dulgence. There were also found various publications, — the 
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" Crim, Con, Gazette^ the Town^ the Weekly Despatch ; several 
^'implements and materials adapted to facilitate the escape of 
" prisoners, such as knives, iron screws, a piece of steel nearly two 
^' feet long, part of a saw, a chisel, several chisel-handles, recently 
^' made in the prison, nails, cord, lucifer matches ; also pieces of 
^' pewter and lead, spoons for melting, copper wire, <&c. That the 
^' Governor admitted that he had on several occasions discovered 
^' various prohibited articles, or had received such from an o£Qcer 
" who had so found them upon convicted and other prisoners, — such 
^' articles being cards, dominoes, &c. ; and that he had simply re- 
'^ proved and not inflicted punishments on the parties upon whom 
" they were found, nor recorded the same in his journal." 

In the Sixth Report of the Inspectors, for 1841, it is further 
stated— 

^' On entering the House of Correction, and looking through the 
" inspection-hole, we saw a party of prisoners playing at pitch and 
" toss; others of the prisoners were lying on their beds amusing 
" themselves with looking on. We called the attention of the new 
'^ Governor, who himself saw the prisoners gaming. They appeared 
" 80 unaccustomed to be overlooked, that they were quite unconscious 
" we were observing them ; and until the ward door was unlocked, 
" and we entered the room, they continued their amusement. A 
'' large number of prisoners were at work in the flax-room, which is 
'' situated at the back of the House of Correction ; and although an 
'^ officer was present with them, for the professed object of keeping 
'^ order, the noise, laughter, and talking going on throughout the 
^' work-room was such as to attract our attention whilst in the 
" House of Correction wards. No such disorder would have been 
" permitted in the workshop of any tradesman. A master would 
" know that his work could not be properly performed amidst so 
'^ much noise and laughter, and would restrain it ; but, in a House 
'^ of Correction, no eflectual steps are taken to prevent such disgrace- 
'' fill and improper proceedings. 

" Adjoining the House of Correction is the long yard, the division 
" of the prison in which the younger convicts are placed, and in 
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^' which from twenty-five to thirty-five prisoners are associated toge- 
" ther. No officer is placed over these prisoners to be continually 
'' with them, although they form the most thoughtless and depraved 
*^ class in the prison, and require the greater restraints to maintain 
" any thing like order and propriety amongst them. The following 
''occurrences will show the condition of this ward, and to what a 
'' state of disorder it must have been reduced before such irregula- 
'' rities could have happened : — On the 24th of September, the tum- 
" key was assaulted by the prisoners in this yard ; a water-can and 
" other things were thrown at him. He could not point out the 
" individual offenders ; so the Governor locked up the whole ward 
" in the day room, and deprived them of their supper. They behaved 
" in the most riotous and disorderly manner, and broke open the 
" ward door. The Governor then had them locked up in their sleep- 
" ing cells. At unlocking time the following morning, the 25th, 
" they refused to go to their work. The Governor entered these 
" occurrences in his journal, which he took to the Gaol Committee 
'' sitting at the Guildhall that day. The magistrates examined the 
" Governor upon oath as to the truth of the matters reported by him 
"in his journal, and immediately ordered eight of the prisoners, 
" pointed out as ringleaders, to be whipped, under the provisions of 
"the 4th Geo. 4th, c. 64, sec. 42; and, on the Monday following, 
" the eight prisoners were whipped in pursuance of the sentences 
" awarded by the Gaol Committee of aldermen,-— one of the prisoners 
" receiving twelve lashes, one sixteen lashes, four eighteen lashes 
" each, and two twenty-four lashes each. We annex to this Report 
" a return, showing the offences in this prison from the 15th Septem- 
"ber, 1840, to the 5th November, 1841, to which we request special 
" attention, as exhibiting a series of outrageous and disgraceful con- 
" duct unequalled in any prison with which we are acquainted, show- 
" ing how completely the prisoners have set all order and propriety 
" of conduct at defiance, and how little effect the punishments inflict- 
" ed have had in producing obedience, — manifestly proving that, 
" whilst the prisoners are permitted the unrestrained association 
" which prevails throughout this prison, all efforts to correct or re- 
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*^ strain are useless. It will be seen that there are repeated ojQTences 
*' of the following nature : — 

" INSULTING THE GOVERNOR. 

" RESISTING THE AUTHORITY OF THE GOVERNOR, IN THE PRESENCE 
OF THE CHAPEL. 

" ASSAULTING THE TURNKEY. 

** INSOLENCE TO THE TURNKEY. 

" ATTEMPTING TO PICK POCKETS IN CHAPEL. 

" MISBEHAVIOUR IN CHAPEL. 

" ASSAULTING ONE ANOTHER. 

" FIGHTING. 

*' REFUSING TO WORK. 

" ASSAULTING A FELLOW-PRISONER IN CHAPEL. 

" RIOTOUS AND DISORDERLY CONDUCT IN THEIR CELLS. 

*' USING MOST OBSCENE LANGUAGE, AND OPEN MUTINOUS CON- 
DUCT OF A WHOLE WARD. 

*' We affirm that no other prison, with which we are acquainted, 
*•' can exhibit such a list of disgraceful offences, as this return from 
" the House of Correction of the City of London." 

The Inspectors arrive at the following conclusion — "All this, 
"we are satisfied, results from the unrestrained association of 
" prisoners in this prison; and so long as the present inconvenient 
" and wretched construction of the prison remains unimproved, we 
" are sure that no real or permanent improvement will be made in 
*' the prisoners' conduct. In the present prison, a sentence of 
" imprisonment, so far from tending to the correction and amend- 
" ment of the prisoner, is sure to render him more hardened and 
"depraved, and a more skilful and successful depredator upon 
" society." 

In the Seventh Report for the Home District (result of inspection 
13th April, 1843), there is the following description: — "But the 
" great master eyil, prison association, is still maintained in this 
" prison. "When the work is over, the prisoners are locked up in the 
" sleeping- wards, 12 and 14 together, and three together in each 
*' sleeping cell. During the evening and night the prisoners in the 
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^^ wards and cells have UDrestrained intercourse together; so that 
^^ they do not make an uproar, no restraint is attempted to be put 
" upon their conversing together. The usual contamination must be 
"the necessary result." We must yield to the charge of being 
tedious in our lengthened quotations to expose these city prison 
abominations, but we hesitate not to maintain that the following 
allusion to the description of this gaol, made in 1837, in the Second 
Report of Inspectors for the Home District, is also applicable to 
the state of things in 1845. 

" The system (of discipline) is that of unrestrained association in 
" its worst form, and, with the exception of the prisoners in the 
" House of Correction, all are in entire idleness ; and a more 
" melancholy scene can scarcely be imagined than is presented in 
" the listless groups which we have found lounging against the walls 
" or gathered around the fires, endeavouring to kill time ; or to 
" dispel the tedium of idleness by depraved conversation; or sleeping 
" on the benches, contracting and confirming habits of indolence, 
" the most fruitful source of crime." 

These are facts, we repeat, which were stated in 1836; but 
what has since been done by Gaol Committees and the City 
Magistrates, the Lord Mayors and Aldermen, for applying a 
corrective to these moral maladies? On the occasion of a recent 
visit, we perceived some alterations, but are they moral improve^ 
ments ? There is the new treadwheel— «the new work-room — the 
dinner-room ; additional rooms are being constructed, to crowd still 
more this over crowded gaol, which transfers its redundant criminal 
population to Newgate, to receive new lessons in moral infamy. 
We had hoped that ere long this seminary of vice would be levelled 
to its foundation ; but we have little hope of such a consummation, 
whilst we perceive additional buildings being erected only to per- 
petuate the deeply moral evils which have for so lengthened a 
period been permitted to exist within the walls of this prison. 
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BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL. 

We will now take a glance at another receptacle for the correction 
of the offending. The Bridewell Hospital ^' is nnder the jurisdiction of 
" the Governor of Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals, but supported 
" out of the funds of the Bridewell Hospital only." The prisoners 
committed to it " are persons summarily convicted by the Lord Mayor 
^' or sitting aldermen, and are, for the most part, petty pilferers, 
^^misdemeanants, and vagrants. Refractory city apprentices also 
" are here sentenced to ' solitary confinement' (so called) for periods 
*' ranging from three days to three months." 

Of this prison we have, in the Second Report for the Home District 
(1 837), these particulars : — "The Governor says that the silent system^ 
" as practised in Bridewell, has had the effect of making the prison 
'^ more orderly; but that it has not tended to diminish either the 
^^ gross number of commitments or the number of re-committals. It 
^' certainly is not calculated either to deter or reclaim. But the dis- 
^^ cipline is in no way calculated to excite dread. The darkness of 
^^ the compartments, in which the men labour, is such as to render it 
" quite impossible to detect the constant communications which are 
" going on among them, and the Governor states that he has been 
" close to the wheel and heard the whispering, without being able to 
" discover the offender. The short periods of committal materially 
** increase the difficulty, which is, at all times, great, of procuring 
^^from among prisoners, faithful and vigilant wardsmen, and the 
^^ Governor complains that he can not get a wardsman on whom he 
" can rely. The Governor says that the wardsmen are deterred, 
** notwithstanding that they are rewarded by extra diet, from per- 
" forming their duty faithfully, from the fear of personal violence, on 
*' their discharge, from those of whom they complain." 
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In the Seventh Report (prison inspected 15th April, 1843) the 
Inspectors say — "The general character of this prison is, in no respect 
" improved since we first inspected it, (In 1837) The establishment 
" answers no one object of imprisonment, except that of safe custody. 
" It does not correct, nor deter, nor reform; but we are convinced 
"that the association to which all but the city apprentices are 
"subjected, proves highly injurious, counteracts any eflfbrts that 
"can be made for the moral and religious improvement of the 
" prisoners, corrupts the less criminal, and confirms the degradation 
" of the more hardened offender." 

We have presented this three-fold evidence of the state of City 
Prisons.* Will the Times furnish a cognomen for their discipline ? 
We are somewhat acquainted with the Auburn System, namely, the 
associated labour by day, and separation at night ; with the Penu- 
sylvanian System, or entire isolation, with its peculiar modifications ; 
with the Silent and Classification System in this country, and its 
accompaniments of the " dark cell," the " solitary cell," the " cat-o'- 
nine -tails," the " irons," manacles, and " other punishments ;" with 
the Millbank Penitentiary Discipline, and its distinguishing charac- 
teristics ; and also the System of Separation, adopted at the Model 
Prison, — all these presenting their own particular features ; but to 
what system shall we attach the City Prisons, where disorder, in- 
subordination, and want of proper supervision predominate, — 
a system including in its agency all the prolific means of mutual 
contamination, and where prison inmates may be " rendered 
abandoned to the last degree of moral infamy ?" 

Is it exceeding the bounds of propriety to style such a mode of 
criminal treatment, wherever it may be found, 

"The City of London System?" 

* It would expose a black page of prison morals were we to give at length 
an account of the penal abominations which have accumulated in highly 
refined London. What aboundings of iniquities might be opened up in 
relation to the history of the Poultry Compter, and the Borough Compter, 
which, with prisons already noticed, have also been under the supervision 
of the « Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London." 
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It may be inquired, why take such conspicuous notice of Metro- 
politan Gaols; are not the same evils of prison defilement to be 
found in the provinces ? We reply, that at presenty it is sufficient 
for our purpose to bring under review the penal establishments of 
London. As is the fountain, so are the streams ; if the spring be 
turbid, the water will not be pure : had London been the nucleus of 
moral improvement in its penal institutions, the provinces would 
have felt its influence. 

Precedents are not unfrequently offered as apologetic for long 
existing evils and abuses, and where changes may have been pro- 
posed, it is not too much to assume that it might have been said, 
" Look at the Chief Metropolitan Prison, Newgate ; — ^look at Gilt- 
" spur-street ; — ^look at the City Bridewell 1" &c. 

Attention may be directed to the sites of the city prisons. It 
is not, we presume, indispensable that they should be situated in 
their present densely populated localities. The Corporation of the 
City of London have control over extensive portions of land in 
the suburbs of the town, where the objects of the tiDo city prisons 
(Newgate and Giltspur-street Compter) could be united, and the 
whole brought under one supervision, with all the most improved 
modes of construction for the prevention of the evils which we have 
enumerated, with a suitable provision in the immediate vicinity of 
the Sessions House, Old Bailey, for the daily detention of prisoners 
for trial during Sessions. 

Whilst this portion of the work has been passing through the 
press, our attention has been arrested by the following reference to 
the subject under consideration, and, in the absence of more official 
authority, we quote from the Times of February 26th, 1845. 

" STATB OP THE CITY PRISONS." 

^^ Alderman Sidney said he rose as a Member of the Court, and 
" also as one of the Sheriffs of the City of London, to present a 
" petition on the subject of the Gaols of the Metropolis. If he were 
" not irregular, he would embody the terms of the petition in the 
'' observations it was his intention to address to the court." 
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Alderman Sidney, at this point of his address, was interrupted 
by Mr. Alderman Farebrother moving 

" THAT THE COURT BE CLEARED." 

The Times farther state, ^' Strangers then withdrew, and the 
'^ court continued (until its rising) its proceedings with closed 

" DOORS." 

" We understand," remark the Times^ " that the petition which 
" complained of the impossibility op any system of discipline 
"or classification being carried out in the City Prisons, 
" OWING TO their CROWDED STATE, was referred to the Committee 
" of General Purposes." 

Does not this lamentable reference to the state of the city prisons, 
made by one of the principal city functionaries, speak "trumpet- 
tongued " in confirmation of the abounding abominations which have 
so long prevailed in the city penal institutions, consequent upon 
their crowded state and defective construction ? Have there not 
been appeals to the prison authorities year after year, for the last 
thirty or forty years, by sheriffs — by prison chaplains — by benevo- 
lent societies — by prison inspectors; but how have these appeals 
been responded to ? 

Thus we have at this moment a reiteration of official remonstrance, 
and we have yet to learn whether the Court of Aldermen are still 
determined to be blind to such prison evils. 

When the question of the state of the city prisons was brought 
under the notice of the court by Mr. Sheriff Sidney, why were the 
public and the press excluded? Are the abominations and secrets 
of the city prison houses' of too dire a nature to come under general 
observation ? Such a procedure is only in perfect consistency with 
the mode adopted, when special resolutions have been passed by 
the Prisons Committee " that no disclosures should be made." 

Have not the Court of Aldermen the moral courage publicly to 
discuss the state of the gaols under their special jurisdiction, whilst 
their vitiated condition is so palpable, as to be reported upon year 
after year in the official documents which have been published ; or 
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do they consider the remoyal of prison abuses and prison enormities 
an interference with "city privileges?*' 

It may be asked, under such management, sustained by " sealed 
lips" and " closed door" discussions, are prison enormities likely to 
bo corrected, and prison reforms promoted ? 

We have sufficiently shown, we think, that a vast amount of 
responsibility rests somewhere. Where these long existing and 
deeply rooted evils have extensively prevailed, attempts at their re- 
moval have been met with strong and continued opposition. We 
have no desire for a moment to be personal in our allusions, but 
on those who have been foremost in that opposition — let such 
responsibility rest until under influences, we say, more enlightened 
and more humanizing, they endeavour to make amends for the past, by 
promoting moral improvement for the present and the future ; and 
this can only be done by a thorough renovation of these penal insti- 
tutions, beginning at the notoriously demoralizing Newgate which 
has been justly denominated "a disgrace to the metropolis, 

AND A national REPROACH !" 
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COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 
COLDBATH-FIELDS. 

In pursuance of our object, we will now turn from the no-discipline 
penal institutions of the city of London, to some of the county 
of Middlesex prisons, and see how far the system of discipline 
there resorted to is adapted to answer the important ends of puni- 
tive justice. 

It would have been more in accordance with our views to have 
exhibited the operations of the London prisons in a more methodical 
order of arrangement, with regard to the following subjects, — 
" General discipline — Association — Employment — Supervision — 
" Prison Offences — Prison Punishments — ^Testimony of Officers 
" —Prisoners, &c. ;" — ^but we consider it more material to 
observe the order of date or time^ to note from the period at which 
we make our earliest references^ and mark what progressive im- 
provementSy either in prison discipline or prison morals, characterize 
the subsequent state of the gaols from the official records which we 
have consulted; and having furnished copious extracts, with certain 
intervening periods, it will be seen what practical advantage 
has resulted from such exposure of prison enormities and prison 



The Coldbath-Fields House of Correction, situate in the parish 
of St. James's, Clerkenwell, is the largest and most important 
penal establishment in the kingdom; and has had from 1,500 to 
1,600 prisoners in confinement at one time. 

It is under the jurisdiction of fourteen visiting magistrates, these 
being in the commission for the county of Middlesex, and is con- 
ducted upon what is designated the Silent System, with divers sub- 
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diyisioBS and classifications among its inmates. ^* The great mass of 
'^male delinquents are placed in the inner yards" of the prison, 
under the following classification — 
Three Yards for Felons. 
Two Yards for Misdemeanants. 
One Yard for Misdemeanant Soldiers. 
Two Yards for Roques and Vagabonds. 
'^ all of these are sentenced to hard labour." In such inner yard or 
large court, ^^ is erected a stage with tread-wheels, for the employ- 
" ment of the prisoners."* 

With regard to prison association consequent upon the masses of 
criminab which are here brought together, it is specified in the 
Second Report of the Inspectors : — " Wheneyer either the class of 
^* felons, or that of misdemeanants, is so numerous that there are 
^^ not sufficient cells or rooms for that particular class in its own 
** yard, and any of the sleeping cells or rooms of the other class are 
^^ not full, then a part of the over crowded class is brought into the 
^^ galleries of the other, and both classes (felons and misdemeanants) 
^^are mixed in one gallery." 

But it is observed this mixing of the classes takes place only in 
the galleries of yards No. 1 and 2. There are also other subdi- 
visions in what are called the outer yards, with their own distinctive 
uses, in connection with the carrjring on the system, exuberant as it 
is, with means for prison recognition and mutual communication. To 
give an idea of the manner in which what is termed ^^ the Silent 
System" is carried on with the female prisoners, we will notice tkeir 
classificaticm and prison association:— 

Two Yards for Felons. 

One for Women of all Glasses with Children. 

Two Yards for disorderly Prostitutes. 

One Yard for Misdemeanants sentenced to Hard Labour. 



* The prisoners now work on the wheel in separate compartments, but 
when off the wheel, are associated on the form. 
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With regard to female convict employment^ the Inspectors re- 
port : — " "Washerwomen are taken indiscriminately from both felons 
''and misdemeanants, with reference only to capability. In the 
" day-room of the fourth yard, all classes for whom there is not 
" sufficient room at the Tread-wheels (for women) mix together at 
^^ their work^ felons, misdemeanants, and prisoners summarily 
" convicted." 

A further corrupting admixture is adverted to, — in No. 8, a re- 
ception-yard connected with that department, there were "10 sepa- 
" rate cells and one large sleeping room." It is remarked, " the cells 
" are always preferred, but if they are found to be too few in num- 
" ber for the numbers received, then the rooms are used." And the 
matron reported, — ^' She had as many as 12, and sometimes 20 there 
" at a time, of all classes^ felons^ misdemeanants y vagrants^ prosti- 
" tutesy Sfc, r 

Be it understood, this kind of criminal commingling was found in 
the first gaol in the kingdom in which the Silent and Classification 
system was strictly adhered to ; — the very mentioning of such a mode 
of treatment will, we think, be sufficient to convince the reader that 
such system is perfectly nugatory for any morally beneficial purpose. 

Upon the general employment of prisoners it is argued by the 
Inspectors, in their Fifth Report, for 1840, — 

" However difficult it may be to bring every prison in the kingdom 
" under one general and uniform system, it is surely not too much 
" to expect that such desirable uniformity should prevail within the 
" walls of any individual prison. But when tested by this principle, 
" what an example of the neglect of it does the Coldbath-fields 
" House of Correction present ! In passing through its various yards, 
" many of its inmates, both males and females, may be seen on the 
" exposed tread- wheels, almost fainting under heat and exhaustion 
" in summer^ and, in winter ^ almost petrified with cold. On enter- 
" ing the work rooms, a large body of prisoners may be seen engaged 
" in the tedious operation of oakum picking; while such a portion of 
" work is exacted from each as demands incessant exertion. Both of 
" these classes of prisoners are under the constant inspection of 
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*' officers; and not only is a word or a sign, if discovered, sure to draw 
*' down punishment, either in the shape of diminution of an already 
" scanty diet, or of confinement on bread and water in a dark cell ; 
" but even the act of looking up, or of turning the head is forbidden, 
** and, if repeatedly observed, punished. In passing through the 
*' females wards we find several of them shut up by day and by night 
" in very small separate cells, which are exceedingly close in sum- 
" mer, and cold in winter. But in passing through the garden nume- 
" reus prisoners may be seen comfortably pursuing their trades in 
" the various workshops; others engaged in sundry light occupations 
" about the prison; while many others are employed as labourers in 
" the garden grounds; all, it is true, under a rule of silence, but all 
"with comfortable extra allowances in addition to the ordinary 
" prison diet. Now, whence arises these invidious and unjust dis- 
" tinctions — these indulgences to some prisoners over others; often 
" to the grave offender who has been frequently committed, over the 
"less guilty and hardened criminal? To what, we aek, is this 
" unfair and impolitic distinction owing ? It is not sound policy ; 
" neither is it real economy : on the contrary, when fairly looked at, 
" this partial system will be found to be real profusion, and substan- 
" tial injustice. No one will maintain that motives even of unques- 
" tionable economy should be permitted to violate the first principles 
" of penal justice. But here is a prison — a Metropolitan prison — 
" crowded with a multitude of criminals, in which two equally guilty 
" offenders, sentenced by the law to equal punishment, are, by the 
" very regulations of the establishment, visited with unequal severity. 
" Why? In many cases because the one happens to be a good me- 
" chanic, and the other a labourer, without skill in handicraft. The 
" former is permitted to work at his own trade, with extra comforts, 
" liberty, and allowances; while the other is kept on the tread-wheel 
" under great alternations of heat and cold. Surely it is not neces- 
" sary to enlarge upon the evils of such a system as this. It dimi- 
" nishes the deterring influence of the ordinary discipline ; for the 
** criminal population of London are well aware of these situations 
" of superior comfort; and, as it is notorious that the regular thief 
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'^ always acts upon remote farouiable chances, so instead of being 
'^ deterred from crime by the certainty of serere punishment in the 
^' County House of Correction, he is swayed by the probability that 
^' he shall not be detected; and if detected and conyicted, he is still 
'' buoyed up by the belief that he shall get off after a short period of 
^' tread-wheel labour, or oakum picking, with a comfortable berth in 
" some of the various works carried on by the prisoners." 

This extract will furnish a tolerably correct idea of the '' modus 
operandi" of the trade^ occupation^ or employments^ pursued within 
the walls of this extensire establishment. 

In the Sixth Report for 1841, it is found that the extra allow- 
ance to certain prisoners was discontinued — that regulation had 
reference to the distinction made to prisoners employed at certain 
handicraft labour; but the evils connected with the congregating 
together^ in prison employment, of such large numbers of criminals 
of every shade of depravity continues unaltered. 

The prison punishments inflicted for prison offences have already 
been dwelt upon. In the Second Report, from which we are quoting, 
it is stated, — '^ The most usual offences committed in the prison are 
^' neglect or refusal to work; destruction to clothes or bedding; de- 
^^ facing the walls or cells; talking regardless of the order of silence; 
^' occasional swearing; foul language, and insolence when reported; 
" and wilful disobedience of various orders necessary to be enforced." 

Upon punishments under this system it is further observed, — 
^' The punishments consist of the stoppage of a meal, or part of a 
'' meal ; for several offences, stoppage of more than one meal, or 
" being kept on bread and water only. The visiting magistrates also 
^' occasionally convict, after hearing evidence on oath, and sentence 
" to longer terms of solitary confinement on bread and water, or to 
" corporal punishment. The punishments vary, between the mini- 
" mum and maximum, from the stoppage of half a pint of gruel to 
" three days' solitary confinement on bread and water only. Hand- 
" cuffs are put on when violence is attempted or threatened; and irons 
'* are sometimes used in cases of violent assault or outrageous con- 
" duct. The instrument employed for whipping is the cat>of-nine- 
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^^ tails, similar to tliat used in the army, and graduated according to 
^^ the age and strength of the culprit; the punishment being inflicted 
^^ in the presence of the offender's class, and the worst conducted of 
^' the other classes, and of the goyemor and surgeon. The number 
^^ of lashes does not exceed three dozen. Wheneyer any such punish- 
^^ ments take place they are recorded." 

In the Fifth Report for 1840, that class of punishments, the 
" Irons," are strikingly spoken of, for the Inspectors say of them, — 
^^ The practice of putting hand-cuffs upon refractory prisoners, has 
'' been frequently resorted to in this prison. In the course of the 
" year ending Michaelmas, 1840, there were hand-cuffed : — 

" Males 49 

"Females 97 

Total 146 

" The use of irons, of eyery kind, ought to be yery narrowly 
"watched; more particularly, as prisoners are sometimes hand- 
" cuffed with their arms behind them ; a yery painful punishment — 
" to some prisoners it would almost amount to torture. We found 
" a woman so hand-buffed in a dark cell^ at a recent inspection. 
" She was yery yiolent, and had that day assaulted and seyerely in- 
" jured one of the officers ; but we much question the propriety of 
" hand-cuMng a woman in such a manner as we found this female." 

It will be obseryed that irons had been brought into requisition 
for female^ to almost double the amount of male punishment. 

With a yiew of ascertaining whether such a mode of enforcing 
obedience under the Silent Si/stem^ has tended to diminish the 
necessity of these inflictions, we take two periods, yiz., 1836 and 
1843; the former date being the first official account published by 
the Inspectors, and the latter, that which has been more recently 
presented to parliament. " The daily ayerage number of prisoners, 
" during the year ending Michaelmas, 1836, is stated to haye been 
" 871, and the daily ayerage number of recorded punishments to 
" haye been 32 and a fraction; or rather less than about 4 per cent. 
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^^ daily." The gross number of punishments in the course of that 
year being 11,932. 

With reference to the Punishment Report, published in the In- 
spectors' Return for 1843, we find the number of prisoners, at the 
commencement of 1842, to be 961, with a total amount of prison 
punishments for the year of 16,918, or, a daily average of 46 and a 
fraction; being something less than 5 per cent., from which it will 
appear that from the period first quoted, comparing it with the last 
mentioned date, there is shewn an increase of prison punishments /?«r 
diem of i more, or 20 per cent, daily. We may have occasion to 
contrast this ratio of prison punishments as we proceed. 

May not this inference, therefore, be fairly drawn, either that 
there is more vigilance in correction for prison punishments, or that 
the operations of the Silent System have not an increased salutary 
preponderance, which does not speak much in favour of a continued 
perseverance in that mode of discipline. 

Regarding the general effects of the system here adopted, it is 
declared — " Notwithstanding the discipline is attempted to be main- 
" tained by never overlooking a single breach of it, however trifiing 
" (for if a prisoner speaks only once — even one word — he loses his 
^^ meal;) notwithstanding punishments generally are inflicted to the 
" extent which the law sanctions; and notwithstanding the frequency 
'^ of these punishments ; yet it is admitted by Mr. Chesterton, 
" that — ' The punishments are decidedly insufficient to keep up 
" ' the discipline.' — ' They will not deter — it is almost impossible to 
" 'make them (the prisoners) work.' — ' The punishments are not a 
" ^preventive* " 

Upon this point Mr. Chesterton's evidence, as recorded in the 
Second Report of the Inspectors, may not be considered out of 
place. — " I do not think," he says, " that the state of the mind, 
" produced by tread-wheel labour, is favourable to moral reforma- 
" tion. It is more severely felt by some prisoners than others. It 
" decidedly gives rise to every deception and falsehood. The pri- 
" soners occasionally attempt to avoid taking their turn ; they watch 
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" opportunities for this purpose; Hkey deceiye the doctor, they feign 
** sickness of varions kinds; seldom on meat days, however, unless 
** after dinner. The following cases are instances : — 

" First, — By raising * a fox' (their own term), that is, rubhing 
" and excoriating the skin of the leg or foot, and applying to the 
" wound any irritating matter, principally lime scraped from the 
^' walls; and by other such means causing an inflamed sore. This 
" has also sometimes been done to the hands, in order to avoid pick- 
" ing oakum. 

" Secondly, — By causing swellings of the feet, legs, and other 
" parts of the body, by tying a string (if procurable) or a garter, or 
" brace, tightly round the part on going to bed at night. 

" Thirdly, — By derangement of the bowels by drinking large 
'^ quantities of water (formerly by mixing and drinking salt and wa- 
^' ter), and by swallowing pills composed of soap and lime, and also 



" Fourthly, — By imitating itch, by pricking their fingers with a 
" sharp instrument, and by friction with string between the fingers, 
" applying salt or lime. 

« Fifthly, — By rubbing chalk or lime upon the tongue, so as to 
" make it appear furred. 

" Sixthly, — By putting their fingers into their throats, and 
" causing forced vomiting. 

" Seventhly, — By pricking or cutting their fingers, and sucking 
" and spitting the blood into their pots ; and also sucking their gums 
" till they bleed, and spitting out the blood ; expedients to feign 
" spitting of blood from the lungs. 

" Eighthly, — By coming into the prison with trusses on, that 
" they may appear to have ruptures; also wearing their arms in 
'' slings, and pretending that they are dislocated. 

" Ninthly, — By feigning madness. 

" Tenthly, — By throwing themselves off the tread-wheels in 
" pretended fits ; which is a very common trick ; but the imposture 
*' is easily discoverable. 

" Such are the principal frauds resorted to. There is scarcely a 
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'* man who comes here sentenced to hard hbbonr, who, hj his own 
<< account, has not had some most afflicting illness, or met with some 
^^ serious accident, disabling him from hard work. This state of 
'^ mind cannot be foyourable to reformation ; but, at the same time, 
^^ I feel it right to express my own persuasion that many of these 
^^ observations will apply to any species of labour imposed on pri- 
^^ soners as a task, and without offering some sufficient inducement 
" to its performance." 

We most fully concur, in the sentiments here expressed, with re- 
gard to the feelings of the prisoners in reference to ^^ imposed labour, 
without sufficient inducement to its performance." Mr. Chesterton 
offers his remarks as the result of long experience relatiye to the 
yarious ^^easpedienti" adopted by prisoners to evade prison employ- 
ment in an asiociated and Silent System prison. 

These are some of the events of the Silent System. We will, with 
confidence, venture to pronounce that no Separate System prison 
or penitentiary can supply such a category of manoeuvres, 
adopted by its inmates to avoid or escape the regulations of their 
discipline. 

In the Seventh Report, dated 31 st March, 1843, it is stated,—- 
'^ There have been no material changes in either the construction or 
^'discipline of this prison, since the publication of our last 
" Report." 

With all the "order" maintained in carrying out a system replete 
with defects as to any salutary purpose, — to an observer at all ac- 
quainted with penological science, the numerous opportunities for 
mutual recognition and communication will be most apparent, in 
passing through this institution. We remark not upon the vigilance 
of supervision, but it is the system^ which we denounce as most 
productive of baneful effects, and whilst we might offer our per- 
sonal testimony as to the existence of many of the evils referred to by 
the Inspectors, coming under our actual observation, we feel that, 
although such evidence might appear to confirm, it would add but 
little weight to the proof which we have transferred from authorized 
sources into these pages. 
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The vast importance of the adoption of a sonnd and healthful 
system of prison discipline, in this morbid penal establishment, may 
be inferred from the fact, that there were in custody^ through the 
following four years, that is, — 

From September, 1839, to September, 1840, 10,161 prisoners. 

1840, „ „ 1841, 9,980 

1841, „ „ 1842, 10,380 „ 

1842, „ „ 1843, 10,504 „ 
Or, a total of 41,025; all these reoeiying, more or less, either a 

moral benefit or a demoralizing taint, from the discipline under which 
they haye been placed. 
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COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 
TOTHILL FIELDS, WESTMINSTER. 

In adopting the above title to this gaol, we may remark, that by 
a recent arrangement its jurisdiction has been transferred from the 
Magistrates of the City and Liberty of Westminster, to that of the 
Magistrates of the County of Middlesex, and with a view of present- 
ing, in connection with the Coldbath-Fields House of Correction, a 
further exhibition of Silent System discipline operations with its 
classifications and sub-divisions, we shall give some extracts from the 
Reports of Inspectors, as furnished during the period that this gaol 
was under the former management both as a Bridewell, and a 
House of Correction. 

In the Second Report of Inspectors for the Home District, 1837, 
it is stated-:-" The eystem pursued is that of association, in the 
" gaol, for the untried ; and the Silent System^ as it is termed, for 
" the convicted, in the house of correction. The prisoners occupy 
" separate cells at night, except, at times, when the prison is un- 
" usually full. The classification for males was as follows : — 

" Crown Witnesses and Persons in Close Confinement. 

" Indecent Offenders. 

" Boys foe Trial. 

" Prisoners Committed for Felonies and Frauds. 

" Disorderlies and Deserters. 

" Persons for Riots, Assaults, and Bastardy. 

" Debtors. 
" In the House of Correction for males" there is presented a fur- 
ther classification — 
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^^ Soldiers and others for Separation. 

" Misdemeanants Sentenced to Hard Labour. 

" Misdemeanants not Sentenced to Hard Labour. 

" Convicted Felons. 

" Reputed Thieves. 

" Vagrants. 
^^ The association of untried prisoners, in the gaol, leads to the 
usual results, viz. : — ^bad language, noise, quarrelling, and idle 
games. The Governor admits, without reserve, that, in the gaol, 
'thejare apt to throw about brooms; and that larking^ such as 
^ whistling, singing, leap-frog, calling-out, &c., are common enough. 
The conduct of the females is, upon the whole, worse than that of 

* the male prisoners. Women of tolerable decency often complain 
^ of the obscenities of the more abandoned. We may mention, as 

* an instance, that, on our going with the Governor up ta the win- 
' dow of the day-room of the female yard. No. 2, one of the women 
' laughed, and made a motion of so indecent a kind, that the Gover- 
nor felt obliged to order her to be locked up. 

" The Silent System is the rule in the House of Correction; that 

* is to say, silence is required to be observed, at all times, both by 
^ day and night. So far as the system aims at preventing all com- 
^ munication between prisoners, it decidedly fails of that result in 
^ this House of Correction. 

" Although there is a turnkey stationed in each tread-wheel yard, 
' and two monitors or wardsmen, selected from the prisoners,* stand 
^ constantly by, the prisoners can, and do speak to each other, even 
' on the wheel. They cannot resist their curiosity to each other for 
' how long they are sentenced ? When they are going out ? And 
' the like questions. These are answered by laying two or three 
' fingers on the wheel, by turning the hands to express unlockings 
' or days, and then putting out fingers, or by pointing to inscriptions 



* The emplo3nnent of prisoners, as wardsmen, is now discontinued. 
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" made on the wheel by former prisoners.* The wheels are covered 
" with insoriptions thus pricked or cut upon them, as — 

"J.Bell 2 months 

"Foley 3 do. 

"Denison 3 do. 

"Templar 3 do. 

" Vinycomb 6 do. 

" And, by pointing to one of these, a prisoner can inform another 
" of the length of his sentence. They manage also to arrange to meet 
" each other after their discharge, and they know when a prisoner, 
" employed in menial services, is going out, and ask for his place 
" accordingly. They contrive to meet in the water-closets, to talk 
" in the passages leading to the chapel, and sometimes in the chapel 
" itself. Occasionally, though not often, they speak from cell to cell 
" at night; and when it happens, from the unusual fulness of the 
" prison, that several sleep in one room, they have, of course, an 
"opportunity of unrestricted intercourse. The chaplain informed 
" us that, a few weeks before, E. T., a boy, in the vagrant yard, in 
" the House of Correction, told him that, whilst he was in a sleeping- 
" room with several others, another boy asked him if he would go 
" into the country, and pass base coin with him, after they got out, for 
" he knew a man who would sell some at the rate of twopence for a 
" shillihg ; E. T. however refused. The same boy also told the chap- 
" lain that the wardsman proposed to go and thieve with him, and 
" asked if he could rob a till ?t Such instances may not be very 
" common, and we would, by no means, be understood to believe 

* By the present construction of the tread-wheels in this gaol, the 
prisoners are separated, and are consequently prevented from thus com- 
municating with each other in the manner here described. We consider 
the prisoners, *^ off the wheel," in this prison are placed in more favourable 
circumstances for non-conmiunication, than at the Coldbath-Fields House 
of Correction. 

t«Wardsman."— A prisoner that was set over the other prisoners to 
preserve order, and to report to the Governor any violation of the prison 
rules ; and this is a character that was employed under this system. 
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^^ that prisoners sleeping separately, and at work on the silent system 
" by day, can have frequent opportunities of corrupting each other ; 
^^ but the statements of prisoners and officers all coincide in the fact 
" that communication constantly prevails, and so far, therefore, the 
" system fails. 

" It is quite delusive to suppose that the Silent System is an effi- 
" cient corrective agent for the repression of crime; to which maybe 
" added, that it excludes the probability of moral reformation ; and 
" that, by the contintial punishments which it requires to be inflicted 
" by the keeper, the notion of an offence against the law is con- 
^^ founded with that of one against the discipline" 

The confounding, of punishments, for offences against the law, 
with offences against the discipline of the prison, is, we conceive, 
inevitable from the very nature of the system itself, and no 
remedy will be found for it whilst associations so depraving are 
tolerated, and such temptations to transgress are so extensively 
presented. 

Upon the influence of tread-wheel labour, and also its moral 
tendency under the Silent St/stem^ it is observed : — " The physical 
'* irritation of the tread- wheel is so peculiarly unfavourable to that 
^^ frame of mind best suited to receive religious impressions; 
'^ nor does the Silent System allow time enough for receiving in- 
" struction of any kind. The chaplain has known cases of very 
''hardened characters who have been quite softened by separate 
" confinement for a few days ; and he concurs in the opinion that 
''the labours of the most zealous minister of religion must re- 
" main comparatively powerless so long as prisoners are not confined 
" individually in separate cells. Nor can we entertain a doubt that 
" the great majority of prisoners, now working at the Silent System, 
" would regard separate confinement with much greater dread. The 
" evidence of prisoners agrees generally upon this point. 

" From what has been stated, on the subject of the Silent System, 
*' as practised in this bridewell, our conviction is, that it fails as an 
" instrum,ent of correction^ and is incompatible with the prisoner's 
" reform, 

N 
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^* We snbmit also that the association of the untried, in this gaol, 
** eontaminates and depraves the prisoners^ and that the common 
<< gaol department of this bridewell calls londly for amendment." 

With reference to one of the modes of punishment adopted for 
prison offences in this gaol, the Inspectors remark, in their Fifth 
Report for 1840, — " Hand-cuffs have not been considered, by the 
" Governor, as coming under the denomination of irons. He does 
^'not, therefore, include in his return of punishments, under the 
" head of irons, the prisoners who have been hand-cuffed. There 
^^ can, however, be no doubt that hand-cuffs should be comprehended 
'' in the term, as there is no mode of ironing which more requires 
"restrictions to prevent abuse. The hand-cuffing of a prisoner 
" behind, a punishment occasionally resorted to, is calculated, when 
" long continued, to inflict pain to an unjustifiable extent. 

" In the house of correction, the prisoners are subjected to the 
" Silent System, which, however favourable to good order and dis- 
" cipline, is attended with the serious defects stated in our previous 
" reports ; defects which, in our opinion, are so formidable, that the 
" system will never permanently deter from the commission of crime, 
" nor contribute to the reformation of the offender." 

In the Sixth Report, we find the use of handcuffs enumerated in 
the list of prison punishments inflicted for breaches of prison disci- 
pline, in the year ending Michaelmas, 1840 : — 

"Handcuffs 59 

"DarkceUs 102 

" Solitary cells . 1606 

" Stoppage of diet 4973 

6740 
" In a prison in which the Silent System is professed to be main- 
" tained, there is no stronger proof of laxity of discipline than the 
" small number of prison punishments. In fact^ the system cannot 
" he enforced without recourse to repeated punishments^ and this has 
" always been one of the objections which we have entertained to the 
" system. In the convict side of this prison the system is vigilantly 
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" maintained, and the number of punishments is thus accounted for. 
" Independently, however, of the necessity of resorting to frequent 
" punishments for carrying into effect the Silent System, the reckless 
" habits of many desperate characters committed to this prison, and 
" the very short periods for which they are sentenced, render strict- 
'^ness of discipline absolutely indispensable to maintain order. 
" Prisoners of depraved habits are frequently committed for three 
" days only, the day of commitment being included in the sentence, 
" so that the prisoner is but confined one whole day. On their re- 
" ception their conduct is stated to be most ungovernable. One 
" female prisoner, on her admission lately, broke 70 panes of glass. 

" The limited size of the cells of this prison, and their insufficient 
*' warmth and ventilation, render them unfit for confinement by day 
" and by night. Hence, necessarily, the association of the prisoners. 
" The untried, in their day rooms, have direct facilities for corrupt 
" intercourse. The Silent System enforced on the convicted, while 
'' it restrains communication in a great degree, is attended with 
" many evils : the association deprives imprisonment of its salutary 
*' terrors; it promotes the recognition and acquaintanceship of the 
^'prisoners on their discharge^ and the number of punishments hy 
" which alone the system, can he strictly enforced^ excites degrading 
" and vindictive feelings^ directly at variance with the moral and 
" religious improvement of the prisoners" 

On the necessity of emendation in the system, and its generally 
depraving effects, it is forcibly remarked in the Seventh Report, 
(prison inspected, March 23, 1843) — "We see nothing to alter 
" the opinions which we have expressed of this prison in our 
"former reports. The convict part of this prison is conducted 
*'on what we consider a very objectionable system, a system 
" severe in its penalties, inefficient in its operation, and unfavourable 
" to reformation. 

" In the common gaol, the prisoners associate in idleness from 
" morning to night ; and their intercourse, especially in their day- 
" rooms, cannot fail to corrupt the less guilty, and to harden the 
" experienced in crime. There is no check upon conversation in the 
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" day-rooms, however depraved, provided it can be carried on with- 
^^ out noise. No officer is constantly stationed with the prisoners, as 
^' is the practice at Clerkenwell. This would be, doubtless, some 
''check upon outrageous language; but the evil is in the vicious 
'' nature of the system of association, and cannot be essentially miti- 
''gated by minor arrangements. Wherever there is associa- 

" TION IN PRISON, THERE MUST BE DEMORALIZING CONSEQUENCES."* 

There are references in the Reports of the Inspectors on this prison 
with which, (though they might interest the intelligent inquirer, and 



* Mr. Dickens, in order to show the public, we presume, that he has 
visited, at any rate, two of the London prisons, in a note upon the Boston 
House of Correction, remarks upon the two last establishments we have 
been noticiag, that — " One is the Tothill-Fields Bridewell, conducted by 
" Lieutenant A. F. Tracy, R. N. ; the other the Middlesex House of Cor- 
'*rection, superintended by Mr. CJhesterton. Both are enlightened and 
'' superior men ; and it would be as difficult to find persons better qualified 
^ for the functions they discharge with firmness, zeal, intelligence, and 
** humanity, as it would be to exceed the perfect order and arrangement of 
** the institutions they govern." 

Tribute is paid to the efficiency of the officers here eulogized, in the 
official Reports of the Inspectors of Prisons. We highly estimate the im- 
portance of suitable supervision in our penal institutions, considering, as 
we do, that much of the beneficial effects caused by good discipline, de- 
pends upon the suitable qualifications of superior officers. There are, we 
have reason to know, many excellent men who are at the head of the 
management of several of our gaols, but something more is requisite than 
mere superintendence ; the nature, the tendencies, and results of the system, have 
also to be taken into consideration. A man may be an excellent Jack 
Ketch, whilst capital punishment for the crime to be expiated may be 
both barbarous and inhuman. 

Mr. Diekens may have visited these institutions, and have taken a super- 
ficial glance at the apparent general order of these prisons, but those who 
really understand the fimdamental principles of prison economy, and how 
that economy should hear upon reformation and prevention, well know that 
cleansed yards, sanded floors, white- washed walls, well arranged dormi- 
tories, demure-looking, and it may be, employed convicts, vigilant officers, 
&c., may be obvious to the casual observer in passing through a penal 
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demonstrate not only the danger attendant upon but likewise the 
inutility of the system,) we abstain from defiling our pages, on 
account of their extremely vicious tendency. 

It has been already stated, that this gaol is under another magis- 
terial jurisdiction than that at the periods to which the Inspectors refer, 
but in a late visit made by us to this prison (March, 1845), we were 
convinced that there still remains, to a very deplorable extent, the 
prolific means of di£fusing a moral contagion inseparable from the 
8t/8tem there maintained. 



establishment, whilst the prison may be defiled with the overflowing 
of impurities, and the atmosphere be one of morally fatal contagion. 

Whether we are warranted in taking this strong view of the subject, we 
will leave for others to determine, by recurring to the identical institu- 
tions on which Mr. Dickens has been so encomiastic. It is, however, clear 
to our perception, what is the extent of the learned gentleman's know-^ 
ledge of prison economy, and his high regard for prison morals I 

For Mr. Dickens's information, as examples of the "perfect order" 
which existed in these two penal Houses of Correction, during the year 
preceding March, 1841, we find the following punishments inflicted for 
sustaining the " perfect order" observed under the system there in ex- 
ercise, which include the ** birch-rod," the "cat-o'-nine-tails," the "solitary 
" cell," the "dark cell," and " other punishments," — 

Coldbath-Fields House of Correction. . . 16,918 
Westminster Bridewell 7,034 



23,962 
The number of prison punishments for offences within the prison, in all 
England and Wales, in the course of the year, amounted to 70,825, the 
proportion in these two perfectly orderly prisons being more than one- 
third of the entire prison offences committed within the walls of our penal 
establishments throughout England and Wales. So much for Mr. Dickens's 
acquaintance with the SUefnt System prison economy : and if that gentle- 
man desires to be completely informed of the natvre of the offences committed 
in these perfectly orderly institutions, we refer him to the same sources 
from whence we derived our knowledge of them — the OffmoU Beportt, 
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COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX GAOL. 

CLERKENWELL PRISON. 

This is a place of detention appropriated for untried prisoners 
and summary convictions. 

The Clerkenwell, or, as it is also called, the New Prison, is 
situated in the midst of a densely populated part of Clerkenwell. 
It was first established by patent granted to the liberty of Clerken- 
well in the reign of James I., but the greater part of the building is 
of the date of 1816, when the prison was altered and enlarged at 
the expense, it is said, of £40,000. 

It is the general receiying prison, for offenders committed for 
examination before the police magistrates, for trial at the sessions, 
for want of bail, and occasionally on summary conviction, and is 
under the control of the Magistrates of the County of Middlesex. 

The deplorable eyils that untried prisoners have been subjected to 
in this gaol, to which from 4,000 to 5,000 have annually been com- 
mitted, may be learned from the Reports of the Inspectors for the 
Home District, — evils which had been permitted to exist up to the 
period of their visitation in 1836. 

In the Report for 1837, a detailed statement is given of the con- 
dition in which the Inspectors found the prisons ; the constructional 
arrangements of the gaol are also reported upon. It is observed — 
" On the arrival of a male prisoner from the police-office, he is placed 
" in the Reception- yard, No. 12, where he sleeps the first night, and 
" is usually removed about the middle of the next day to the yard to 
" which he may belong, after having been washed or bathed, and 
" inspected by the surgeon. We found ten men in this yard : viz. — 
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^^ five on charge of felony, for examination ; one misdemeanant for 
^^ uttering base coin ; two for bail, one of them as disorderly, and 
^' one for an assault ; and two wardsmen, both for bail, on a charge 
^' of menacing. No classification is here attemptedy the new comers 
** being placed together indiscriminately ^ both by day and night, 
'' They are allowed to talk in the bed-rooms, and the language is 
^^ often very disgusting and indecent. The beds are dirty, and often 
*' full of vermin from the last occupant, so that prisoners who arrive 
" in a cleanly state, find themselves covered with vermin the neat 
'^ m^orning. Pains are taken to purify the bedding, but it seems im- 
^' practicable to keep it clean. Prisoners sometimes steal from each 
^' other in the bed-rooms, although lights are kept in them during 
'' the night. In the morning the prisoners are bathed, or washed ; 
'^ but the bathing does not appear to be performed with regularity, 
^' for it is stated that prisoners sometimes pay money to the wards- 
'^ man to avoid being bathed ; which seems the more probable, 
" since it is the practice to bathe several individuals one after ano- 
^^ ther in the same dirty water, so that a decent man is likely to be 
^^put into a hath containing filth and vermin. Although the period 
^' of confinement in the reception yard does not usually exceed 24 
'^ hours, it is uniformly complained of by persons of decent character, 
'' and it is assuredly an enormous evil, that a man in the most re- 
'< spectable station in society, who may not be able to find bail at 
" the moment, is liable to be thrust for any period, however short, 
'' into such society as this. Respectable persons, who have acci-. 
'^ dentally been involyed in charges of a light nature, have been 
^^ placed in this ward by the side of felons and the filthiest vagrants: 
'^ nor can any man, in whatever rank in society, be secure, that it 
'^ may not be his lot, for want of immediate bail, to pass a night in 
" the midst of pickpockets and drunkards in this reception-ward. 

^' In the male Infirmary, we found the following eight prisoners 
'^ associated together :-M)ne sick, for examination on charge of 
" felony ; one deserter, sick ; one for want of bail, sick ; one de- 
'' ranged in his mind ; one on charge of stabbing, with intent to 
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^' murder, placed here for separation ; one, a foreigner, for want of 
'^bail for menacing, employed as wardsmen and keepers. John 
'^ Pegsworth, since executed in the Old Bailey, for murder, was 
*'^ confined for some time in this infirmary for separation, and had 
" been removed to Newgate a few days before our visit." 

" In the FEMALE Infirmary, we found on the first day of inspec- 
" tion nine prisoners, viz. : — three sick, two of whom were on a charge 
'' of felony, and one (a common utterer) of misdemeanor ; two, for 
^'separation, as king's evidence; two girls, aged 14 and 15, on a 
" charge of felony, for separation and instruction ; and two for want 
*'' of bail, as disorderly and menacing, employed as nurse and helper." 

'^ In these infirmaries there is no restraint upon conversation, but 
'' every opportunity for indiscriminate intercourse. A decent pri- 
" soner, who may be taken ill whilst detained here for a few days 
" for want of sureties, is thits liable to he placed in contact with a 
" murderer ! On the other hand, it is obvious, that the object of 
'^ separation can not possibly be attained in these infirmaries. Pri- 
'^ soners of the worst character, and charged with the worst crimes, 
" are, of course, often infirmary patients, and have there the fuller 
^^opportunities of corrupting others. What separation, in truth, 
^' is that where penitential reflections are liable to be continually 
'' interrupted by the ravings of a lunatic and the oaths of a blasphe- 
^*mer?" 

We feel ourselves quite unable to express, in terms sufficiently re- 
prehensive, our abhorrence of such an appalling state of things ; and 
yet, these sickly crime-impressed beings, were placed in these In- 
firmaries to have the alleged advantage of separation ! 

Let us proceed to another department of the prison : — " We 
" found," remark the Inspectors, " in the bail- yard and mis- 
" DEMEANOUR- YARD, prisoners who had been previously convicted of 
" felony, whilst there were several in the felons'- yard who had 
" never been known before to have violated the law, and whose con- 
" duct, and the circumstances attending the charges on which they 
'^ were committed, gave by no means an unfavourable impression of 
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"their character. As a specimen of the absurdity of technical 
" classification^ the following were among those associating in the 
" felons'-yard :— 

^^ D. D., stealing lObs. of potatoes, value lOd. 

" W. M., stealing a drinking-glass, value 6d. 

'^ C. B., stealing and leading away a horse. 

" E. B., charged with the wilful murder of Ann, his wife." 
^' Such a mingling of characters as this, is, of itself, a sufficient 
" outrage upon morality. But the evil becomes the more glaring 
" when it is a matter of certainty^ that bad language^ obscenity^ 
" swearing^ quarrelling^ fighting^ and stealing, prevail to a con- 
^^ siderable extent, both by day and night," 

'* We do not find that any gambling with cards or dice prevails ; 
" but the prisoners amuse themselves with such games as playing 
^^ with bits of wood like dominoes, or bits of leather, chalking the 
" table, and tossing halfpence." 

The testimony of some of the prisoners, taken by the Inspectors, 
exhibits, in a melancholy degree, the penal misery which was suf- 
fered to abound, and also shews the opportunities for the diffusion of 
influencies the most contaminating to the inmates of the gaol. 

Among the examinations of the prisoners which are reported by 
the Inspectors, we have that of — " J. P., — ' I was in the receiving- 
*' ward from the evening when I came in, to about 2 o'clock the next 
" day. The surgeon comes from 1 1 to 1 o'clock. Mr. W. C. and 
" Mr. A. C, gentlemen of good family, and cousins of Lord D., 
" were a week in this prison for want of bail, and left yesterday — 
*' common street beggars associate with gentlemen, or whoever it 
"may be. The sleeping-rooms are very damp; the coverlets, in 
" wet weather, are quite wet ; the damp comes in during the night. 
" Prisoners are not allowed to be boisterous, but may talk in a quiet 
" way. There are six or seven respectable men in my yard. Sepa- 
" ration would have been very agreeable to me, with exercise in the 
" open air.' " 

" C. B. — ' I am a prisoner from ward No. 10 (Misdemeanors), 
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^^ a^ed 41 ; I did not like to be bathed, aa there were two or three 
" dirty men before me, and I had to bathe in the same water. I saw 
'^ the water was quite dirty ; one of these men was in such a filthy 
^^ state, that the turnkey locked him up separately. If it was not 
" for a gentleman, Mr. P., there would be no living in the ward on 
" account of the bad langua>ge and conduct ; there are several very 
" had characters there at present, but he has interfered a good deal 
" and kept them down : there are several regular thieves ; they are 
" now in for bail for assaults ; they have been in before for felony, 
*^ and have got acquaintances now in the felons' yard ; two have 
" got acquaintances now in the felons* yard in this very prison. I 
" think they communicate with each other in chapel. The men in 
" my ward, No. 10, sit in chapel next to those in Nos. 9 and No. 4, 
"which are placed together, and the felons. No. 11, are next to 
" them ; so that the prisoners in my yard could communicate in- 
" directly with the felons* yard. I have heard those in my ward 
" talk to those in No. 9. In my present ward, I believe there is a 
"good deal of quarrelling in the upper room ; they pick one another 
" out ; when a man wishes to sleep in a particular ward, if there's 
" room, the wardsman does not object. There*s an old man, named 
" R. B., in the upper room, who told me the language was very bad, 
" and asked to be removed, and was removed ; and he saidy the 
" removal was like coming from hell to heaven,' " 

" A. W., a female prisoner — ' I was removed to-day into the 
" Infirmary from yard No. 1 and 2, that I might be separated from 
" the bad women ; age 26. I have been a nurse-maid. I was 
" charged with having stolen goods on the premises. I was staying 
" with my sister in the City-road. My sister's husband is a coal- 
" merchant. I am innocent. It was very disagreeable to me to be 
" placed among such bad characters as I was. / heard very bad 
" language ; there were some shocking characters^ and their talk was 
" very offensive to me. The two wardswomen slept in the room with 
" us. The women were singing in the room above ; no wardswomen 
" slept up there. A friend has supplied us with provisions. The 
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*' women crowded round the fire, so that we conld not get up to it ; 
^' it was as disagreeable to my sister as to me. I am thankful to be 
*' in the Infirmary.' " 

" M. G. — ' I am from yard No. 3, on a charge of riot, aged 53. 
" I have been here a fortnight last Tuesday ; t?ie language is very 
" bad; it is not pleasant to hear what had girls say; I should not 
" like to he in such company! " 

" M. R., — ' I am in the bail yard, No. 3, for want of bail, aged 
^^ 44. I am separated from my husband. I have been a month in 
'^ prison ; there is much low language and bad talking, particularly 
** at night. The wardswoman is not regarded ; they say to her, ' You 
*' are only a prisoner ;* they do not mind her ; they laugh at those 
" who read the Bible ; they are allowed to purchase a pint of beer 
"each."' 

" S. H., female turnkey — * I have been turnkey 14 years. About 
" three weeks ago a very indecent note was thrown over from the 
*' male to the female yard with a coal ; it was very indecent, and I 
*' burnt it, for I felt I could not show it to any gentleman : I have 
" seen others of the same kind ; I have shown them to the Governor, 
*' and they have been punished. About two years ago a man from 
" the adjoining yard got upon the wall of No. 3 ; at another time a 
" girl, S. G., was getting up the wall, and I stopped her. Riots and 
^' disturhances have taken place in the upper room ; there is a light 
" till eight o'clock ; when there is a terrible noise, we get up and go 
" up. Persons have lately come in worse for liquor ; seven came 
" in once, and three or four of them were not sober. About two 
" months ago, a girl was pulled out of bed by another prisoner, and 
" she had terrible fits in consequence of it. Women have been sick 
" from drunkenness, but not often. It is a twelvemonth since any 
" prisoner was put in the bath. Some very dirty women with ver- 
*' rain come in ; it has been complained of by the next occupant of 
" the bed. I have no doubt there is bad language in the day-rooms, 
^' and that those who have money can get more than a pint of beer. 
" The women sit any-how in the van ; I have heard of the women 
" sitting on the men's knees ; there was a woman who said she got 
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'^ half-a-soyereign from a man in the van, who took some liberties 
" with her — ^the other women complained of her indecencies.* Four 
" years ago, a man was robbed of his watch in the van : it is very 
'^ possible now. The chain in going to and from Hatton Garden is 
^' complained of ; five or six men and the same number of women, 
" go with the chain. I have heard of persons giving the prisoners 
" drink, going along.'" 

The keeper of the prison, Mr. Thomsus William Kilsby, deposed : 
"M have been keeper of the New Prison eight years and a half. I 
" am 54 years of age. The classification of the Act is observed as 
" far as practicable ; but I often, when there is a better sort of pri- 
" soner, place him in the infirmary for separation. Prisoners some- 
'^ times apply to be separated, and sometimes I separate them. 

'^ ' I admit the existence of most of the abuses now stated to me, 
"from the evidence of the prisoners. I have proposed for the 
" sleeping-rooms separate wooden partitions. I sometimes find the 
" prisoners too close together at night, and part them. The prisoners 
" are crowded together not only in the reception-room, but in the 
" station-house, and van.'" 

This was the state of things even to so late a period as 1838, and 
can it be a matter of surprise that crime should increase when such 
institutions eject from their vomitories complete adepts in every 
species of villany ? Is there any thing corrective in such a mode of 
criminal treatment ? And is it not probable that the residents of such 
places of detention leave them with renewed determination to com- 
mit fresh outrages upon society, the result of their newly-acquired 
knowledge ? 

* It is but fair, however, to mention, that the evils of a minor character 
have, to a certain extent^ been corrected^ and the opportunities for repeti- 
tion of such flagitious and vitiating practices remedied by the present 
constructional arrangement of the conveyance van. We have made the 
quotation given to shew the lamentable state of things sanctioned and 
existing at the period of this person giving her evidence. The Gorgon 
features of this congregating plan, it will be seen, remain, notwithstanding, 
in odious distortion. 
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After the exposure of such enormities, it cannot but be expected 
that some correctives would be applied, but the Fourth Report of 
Inspectors, 1839, dwells upon the penal amalgamation of this prison. 

" We cannot express the pain we have felt on entering the wards 
" and yards of this prison, and observing their crowds of unoccupied 
''and almost unrestrained inmates walking up and down in the 
'' yard or room in wide ranks all the day long, killing hour after 
'' hour in conversation suited to their tastes and habits, drowning 
'' thought and stifling remorse. It is true that classes are confined 
'' by a chalk-line on the floor to this or that side of the yard or 
'' apartment, that an officer is with them all the day long ; but he 
'' cannot be in the yard and ward at the same time. He may 
'' restrain from riotous broil or rude uproar, but he cannot prevent 
'' the most mischievous and brutal language, if carried on in a sub- 
'' dued tone, and at times when his back is turned, and his attention 
'' elsewhere and otherwise engaged. An instance of this occurred 
'' during one of our recent visits. A prisoner left his class and made 
'' use of, again and again, in the hearing of several prisoners, some 
'' of the most disgusting and abominable expressions. They were un- 
'* heard by the officer of the ward, though uttered and repeated aloud, 
'' and would have remained unknown if they had not been reported 
"by a fellow-prisoner. We trust that the magistrates will no 
" longer permit a prison of such extent and importance to remain in 
" its present condition. They may divide their sleeping wards into 
"small separate berths, which merely prevent personal contact, 
"whilst whispered communication may still go on; they may 
" divide their yards by a line, and place on one side of it the well- 
" known offender, and on the other the really, or at least, compara- 
" tively innocent ; they may introduce much cleanliness, and some 
" quiet ; but gaol intercourse^ and gaol association^ and gaol con- 
" taminationy hy night and hy day^ and a fearful amount of evil^ is 
" the daily consequence" 

From the preceding Report, we pass on to the Seventh, where 
we find, notwithstanding their painfully developed details of moral 
degradation, that the calamitous evils so repeatedly animadverted 
upon, even up to the year 1843, remained "undiminished." 
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The Inspectors, in that Report, inform us — 

^' There have been no alterations in the construction or discipline 
'^ of this prison in the last year. 

^' The demoralizing effects of imprisonment in this gaol hare been 
^* so repeatedly described in our preyious Reports, that it is unne- 
"cessary we should re-enter on any details connected with this 
" subject. We feel it our duty, however, to state that the evils 
" which we have already pointed out are in no degree diminished, 
^^ When we consider that this prison is appropriated to prisoners for 
'^ re-examination, in default of bail, or fully committed for trial, the 
^^ hardship of subjecting prisoners of these classes to associate toith 
" some of the worst criminal characters in the Metropolis^ mttst be 
" obvious, 

^^ The assemblage of various prisoners in the day-rooms, the inno- 
" cent with the guilty, cannot fail to be productive of the most 
^' mischievous effects. Although an officer is stationed in the day- 
" room, a regulation which, doubtless, tends to restrain extreme 
" disorder and outrage, i/et the utmost latitude is allowed to conver- 
" sationy and the most corrupting intercourse consequently prevails," 

These are the statements made and the sentiments expressed in 
the last official detailed documents, published in 1843. In our late 
visit to this prison, March, 1845, we were presented with a deplorable 
exhibition of the opportunities afforded in this " receiving gaol, for 
the untried," <fec., for the continued and extensive dissemination of 
the demoralizing influences observed upon in the Reports which 
we have quoted. Truly, " gaol contamination" resulting from com- 
mixture " with some of the worst criminal characters in the metro- 
" polis," must be apparent to the most superficial observer, in passing 
through the various departments of Clerkenwell Prison. 

There are, it is true, gaolers stationed in each of the day-yards, 
which may, to a certain extent, check the former characteristic out- 
rages of constant occurrence in this gaol ; but what restrictions are 
there imposed to prevent continued mutual contact amongst those 
of every grade of moral infamy ? Here we perceived the novice 
and the more expert in the art of plunder, in lamentable union. 

Separation in their dormitories is made by such insufficient divi- 
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sions, that the male prisoners are enabled, with perfect ease, to com- 
municate with each other ; and with all the means that are employed 
for its prevention, still, from the defectiye construction of the dormi- 
tories, they are inoperative. 

In the female department of this gaol, we also noticed an in- 
creased facility given, and without any immediate check or super- 
vision for mutual conference, there being found those who had never 
before seen the interior of a gaol, associated with characters the 
most depraved. 

In the dormitories of the female department of the gaol, no separa- 
tion is attempted, so that both by day and night these criminal minds 
are in continual communion during their imprisonment previous to 
trial.* 

In the Coldbath Fields and Tothill Fields Middlesex Houses of 
Correction, we have brought under notice the operations of the penal 
machinery of the Silent and Classification System, The discipline 
of these two institutions presenting but a counterpart of the peculiar 
diagnostics of demoralization and contamination that may be found 
in other gaols in the United Kingdom adopting the principle of 
classijficationy a term which, in the estimation of some excellent 
men, appears to possess a kind of charm in penal treatment, but 
which, we venture to affirm, presents anomalies and incongruities 
utterly at variance with a sound and an efficient system of prison 
discipline. 

Classification, it wiU have been observed, is the separately dis- 
posing of prisoners in congregated masses in prison sections, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime committed^ various prisons giving 
their own diversities in departmental inscriptions. Those at Cold- 
bath-Fields and Tothill-Fields have already been brought under 
review. We have also seen somewhat like the following — 
Misdemeanants. 
Vagrants* Yard, 
Boys' Yard — Vagrants, 



♦ See Note F. 
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Men's Yard— Neglect op Family, 

Deserters, 

Stealing from Gardens. 
Fdon%, 

First Oppence Felons' Yard, 

Old Opfbnders* Yard, 

Transport Yard, 
with other titular references to criminal character, and there is found 
an adaptation in construction for carrying out prison classification. 

Let us examine into the nature of prison classification. Take, for 
example, a department under that mode of discipline, termed the 
Vagrant- yard; or a prison subdivision in which are placed prisoners 
of a very heterogeneous character, committed under the vagrant act. 
They include persons charged with the offence of Begging, — Sleeping 
out at night, and not able to give a satisfactory account of themselves ; 
Suspected persons, — Gamblers, — Reputed thieves, — For petty thefts, 
&c. All these are summarily convicted for various periods, without 
going to the sessions. 

The real characters of the occupants of this yard we will endea- 
vour to analyze. 

They are frequently strangers who have never before seen the 
interior of a prison. There are also to be found gamblers, who may 
not be known to be thieves, and persons committed also for the 
most trifling offences ; whilst it would be seen that a large propor- 
tion are comprised of those who have previously been on the mis- 
demeanant, or felons' side, and also in the transport yard ; some who 
have been transported and have again returned to their own country 
to plunder upon the community, and here we find them in what is 
termed the vagrant yard. We may refer, also, to the " Convicted 
" felons first offenders' yard ;" there maybe forty or fifty under 
this head. Having, during the day, mingled with old offenders or 
transports at the tread-mill, or in some other mode of employment in 
the different work-rooms, they return in the evening from their labour 
to their yard and day room. On these occasions it is, after the 
day's work has terminated, that free and mutual communication 
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takes place, when they relate to each other their several acquire- 
ments in criminal knowledge. 

After the various yards, the classified places of detention, we will 
note the nature of classification employment; for instance, the 
tread-mill in its various divisions. There may be, at least, one 
hundred prisoners at their rotary labour. Here would be found, 
ranged together side by side. Transports, — Convicted Felons, first 
offenders, — Convicted felons, old offenders — Men and boys; Offenders 
against the excise laws, — Yagrant men and boys, — Reputed thieves 
summarily convicted; all these, from their different yards, meet more 
or less at this central point of prison labour. If we proceed to the 
work-rooms, we shall find the same amalgamation of character, with 
still closer opportunities for mutual contact. 

The disposition or placing of Untried prisoners must not be over- 
looked. Those who are committed as First Offenders, and Old 
Offenders, are in distinct wards. By first offenders is meant, those 
who have never been known to have been convicted of felony, but 
who may, nevertheless, have been frequently in the vagrant ward as 
reputed thieves. Amongst those who appear as first offenders, may 
also happen to be included those who are deeply steeped in crime, 
and who may have been confined in other prisons for misdemeanors 
or felonies; but being apprehended in another county, are classed as 
first offenders ; for when questioned on their admission to the prison, 
such characters take especial care not to make the worst of them- 
selves. It is an acknowledged fact, that in the first offence ward, 
there are, with those who are confined in a gaol for the first time, in 
constant association, some of the most depraved and hardened cha- 
racters, who are brought in contact with the novice in crime, both in 
their bed-cells and during their employment in the lighter kind of 
labour assigned to them. Such prison classification may aid the 
prison officers in more readily distinguishing the character of their 
criminal charge then under detention, but, as a point of discipline 
for any important purpose of moral improvement, it is quite out of 
the question. 

We may be permitted to present another picture of the injurious 
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tendency of prison classification,— one strikingly drawn by an ex- 
perienced governor of a gaol in one of the provinces, who has favoured 
US with a communication on the subject, confirmatory of the views 
we have expressed upon the inutility and demoralizing influence of 
the classification system. He states that in the Act of Parliament, 
2nd Yictoria, provision is made for the following classification : — 

First Prisoners committed for trial. 

Secondly .... Prisoners convicted and sentenced to hard labour. 

Thirdly Prisoners convicted and not sentenced to hard 

labour. 

Fourthly.... Prisoners not included in the foregoing classes. 

This Act is entitled, "An Act for the better Ordering of 
" Prisons." 

First Class.— ^Prisoners for trial of every description of charac- 
ter are thrown together ; the old experienced thief and the young 
adept in crime, — ^the hardened and the timid, — ^the less and more 
depraved, are allowed unlimited intercourse. 

Second Class. — Prisoners, those convicted for hard labour. 
Amongst these may be found every grade of crime, — the burglar 
and the child for robbing an orchard, — the pickpocket and the 
runaway apprentice, — the highwayman and the petty larcenist; 
mixed up indiscriminately together, obeying the same rules, 
treated exactly alike, and sufiering the same privations and dis- 
cipline. 

Third Class. — Prisoners, not hard labour. Here, a prisoner, 
let him be a common reputed thief, or the most notoriously bad 
character, — should he be committed under a summary conviction 
for an assault, breach of the peace, or the like, although perhaps 
about to commit a felony, but prevented by accident, — is placed 
along with the more honest and more respectable portion of prisoners, 
whose only crime is, inability to pay a small fine, or give sureties 
to keep the peace. It frequently occurs that a convicted felon 
may be liberated from gaol one week, and the next, return as a 
misdemeanor, and thus go the round of all the classes. 

From such prison arrangements is not " classification" not only 
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worse than useless, but fraught with consequences which inflict a 
deeply moral injury upon the prisoner, and pernicious to society ? 

The futility of classification has been aptly commented upon 
by two enlightened continental jurists, M. De Beaumont and 
M. De Tocqueville, who oflfer the following sentiments : — " For a 
" long time it was believed that, in order to remedy the evil caused 
*' by the intercourse of prisoners with each other, it would be suffi- 
" cient to establish in the prison, a certain number of classifica- 
" tions. But after having tried this plan, its insufficiency has been 
*' acknowledged. There are similar punishments and crimes called 
*' by the same name, but there are no two beings equal in regard to 
" their morals ; and every time that convicts are put together, there 
*' exists, necessarily, a fatal influence of some upon others, because 
*' in the association of the wicked, it is not the less guilty who act 
** upon the more criminal, but the more depraved who influence those 
*' who are less so. 

*' Whoever has studied the interior of prisons, and the moral state 
"of their inmates, has become convinced that communication 
" between these persons renders their moral reformation impossible, 
" and becomes, even for them, the cause of an alarming corruption. 
" This observation, justified by the experience of every day, has 
" become, in the United States, an almost popular truth ; and the 
" publicists who disagree most respecting the way of putting the 
" Penitentiary System into practice, fully agree upon this point, 
" that no salutary system can possibly exist without the separation 
" of the criminals."* 

In further confirmation of these views, we give the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished transatlantic jurist : — Professor Lieber, on " Classifica- 
" tion," remarks, " First, there are young transgressors, who have 
" ofiended because never submitted to sound and strict discipline ; 
" secondly, oflfenders who commit infractions of the law rather from 
*' an absence of principles, than the presence of settled bad principles; 



* On the Penitentiary System of the United States. Lieber*s Trans- 
lation. 
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*"' from thoughtlessness, rather than positive deep-rooted and conscious 
" perversity : thirdly, hardened, unreflecting criminals. Again, there 
" are offenders in whom shame, that nucleus of possible reform, is 
^ not annihilated ; others who have lost it. There are offenders who 
" have transgressed the laws from sheer heedlessness,— others from 
" rashness,— others, again, who are criminals by trade, well trained 
'^ in thought and skill. How is it possible to make all these classi- 
'' fications in reality ? How can we make the necessary subdivisions 
" according to all the various shades and combinations ? How can 
" we test the real state of an offender ? — and this would be absolutely 
'^ necessary; for as soon as sentence according to strict law or fact 
" has been passed, it is for society to step in again and treat every 
'^ case according to its moral demerits as far as lies in human 
" power ? How, after all, can we prevent contamination, even after 
" the subtlest classification ?"* 

Is it too much to remark, that it is only to investigate fairly this 
branch of prison discipline, t with all its defects and injurious results, 
at once to discard it from all our penal institutions ? 

What, we ask, would the " Times" say if from St. Bartholomew's, 
St. Thomas's, or Guy's, those who had been admitted into their 
walls, the sickly-drooping, the diseased, were to be discharged worse 
than when they entered, spreading physical contagion and death 
amongst all with whom they might come in contact? What an 
universal clamour would be made to arouse public sympathy and 
public execration, if it could be shewn that such calamitous events 
sprang from the construction of these great hospitals, and the treat- 
ment there adopted! Would not the general voice exclaim: "Raze 
these institutions to their very foundation ! Let not a vestige re- 
main of these houses of disease and death !" If under such circum- 



* Essay on the Subjects of Penal Law. 

+ In the Second Report of the Inspectors for the Home District, there 
is, at some length, a singular concurrence in and reciprocity of the sen- 
timents expressed by the writers already quoted, upon the inevitable evils 
of the Classification System. 
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stances the public would be thus stimulated, and such the exclamatiops 
on contemplating the asylums devoted to the eradication of physical 
disease, we might further inquire, we conceive, with much propriety— 
whether the moral morbosity of our national institutions is not a topic 
which should also excite public sympathy and incite public indigna- 
tion at its continuance. The " Time9" may be able to form a compara- 
tive estimate between physical suffering and moral evil, with regard to 
their influence on the social system, and we have been disposed to 
give them credit as to the course which they would pursue to remedy 
tho former ; but we have found that, although they have known of 
the existence of extensive and deeply seated moral depravity, they 
have not considered that of sufficient importance to awaken public 
attention to the necessity of its removal. 

Those who understand the economy of our hospitals will compre- 
hend the direful consequences which would be produced by such 
physical amalgamations — the crowding together of patients without 
a due regard to the nature or degree of their physical afflictions, 
and the contagion inseparable from such commixing, where all 
would be breathing in an atmosphere fatally impregnated with the 
elements of increased disease— as compared with those healthful 
provisions which science, humanity, and medical skill would natu- 
rally dictate for the melioration of the ills to which mankind are 
incident. 

Where could be found the friend of his species, that would send a 
poor disease-racked creature to such receptacles as we have referred 
to ? We feel confident that the wards of these establishments would 
soon be found desolate, and appear but as standing monuments to 
indicate the deadly mischief which they propagated. Should we 
not have the " Times' teeming with leaders and a plenitude of 
"declamatory epithets" objurgatory of such a state of things? 

Let us reverse the picture — ^What ought our penal institutions to 
be but ethical hospitals to correct the moral maladies of the commu- 
nity ? What ought the discipline of such institutions to be but as 
acting in harmony with the great objects of penal infliction (the oft 
derided ideas) " to deter and to reform "? 
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Have we not shewn from the notice which we have given of the 
City and Metropolitan Prisons, that they have been overflowing 
fountains of moral impurity and moral extinction, that they have 
irrigated and spread through the length and breadth of our land their 
infecting streams, and that, instead of being reformatories, or houses 
of moral correction, they are rather penal houses of disrepute, — 
seminaries for the inculcation of every poisonous principle which the 
human mind is capable of receiving ? 

We again repeat that we address our remarks more especially to 
the " Times" from the avowedly prominent lead which they have 
taken in the great cause we are attempting humbly to advocate. 
That Journal well knows, from public documents, the nature and 
extent of iniquity which has prevailed and still prevails in many of 
the penal depositories of the United Kingdom ; and we reiterate 
our appeal to the public — What have the Times done to stem the 
tide of penal pollution which runs with its expansive current through 
our country ? 

Have they not been seemingly rejoicing that no alterations are 
to be made in counties where changes have been proposed, to correct 
the moral distempers so much to be deplored, and which intentions 
and designs have been counteracted in a very high degree by the 
prejudice which the " Times' have contributed to produce by the fal- 
lacious and disreputable statements they have made ? We not only 
find them elated ^\\h these results, the effects, they assume, of their 
own exertions, but we have also found them persevering, in their 
misrepresentations, and evincing a most bitter hostility against the 
introduction of a system of discipline (separation) which has been 
sanctioned and advocated by some of the wisest and best of men 
of our own and other nations. 

In the extracts made from the Parliamentary periodical docu- 
ments, we have given, as briefly as we conceive the subject 
(considering its magnitude) will admit, the operations of the Silent 
and Classification System^ and have marked its various aspects and 
ramifications, with, also, the enormous evils which have prevailed in 
a Congregated System prison (for the untried), for the discipline of 
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which we may be permitted to leave the reader to apply an epithet. 
We have endeavoured to conduct the inquirer through the different 
phases of penal treatment, from the " Reception-room" where the 
prisoner first begins to inhale the moral contagion of a gaol, and 
where his moral degradation first commences, — we have followed its 
inmates to the " Day-room" the " Day-yard" the " Work room" 
the " Tread-wheel" to the " Chapel" which ought to be held sacred, 
and to the *•*• Sleeping-cell" or ^^ Dormitory'' We have visited 
also the " Infirmary" the receptacle of sickness and disease, and 
in all these we have found the malignant virus of moral canker 
infecting with its gangrene the unhappy subjects on whom it had 
seized. 

Is it too much to say, that the " Timef" approve of a system fraught 
with products the most pernicious to the prisoner, and baneful to 
society, — of a system upheld by the "lash," — the "irons," — the 
" hand-cuffs,"— the " dark cell,"— the " solitary cell,"—" and other 
"punishments," — the "faintings and freezings" of the Silent 
System !* They have put under ban the separating of criminals 

* We are not unacquainted with the Timef? leading article of December 
1st, 1842, which refers to "whippings," **hand-cuff8" and "irons,** "stoppage 
** of diet,*' " solitary cells,** " dark cells," and " other punishments ;*' all 
these inflictions presenting a grand total of 74,170, that number including 
1,049 "sentenced** by courts of justice to be whipped in England and 
Wales, and 3,370 also sentenced " to be placed in solitary confinement,*' 
leaving a balance of 69,751 punishments to the debit of prison delinquency 
account, in which were comprised the " whippings," the " hand-cuffs** and 
** irons,** the " stoppage of diet," the " solitary cells,'* the " dark cells," and 
" other punishments ;" but have the " Tim&T rendered the full and requisite 
information with regard to the nature of the prison Byetem in operation, cmd 
under whii^ this tremendous amount of prison punishment had been 
imposed for prison faults ? 

Have they told their readers that these punishments are the results, in 
a very great degree, of offences accruing to the system itself? They 
have taken much trouble distinctly to define and explain the essentials 
of these punishments, but we are of opinion, they have left totally out of 
sight the vital question at issue, — the grievous oatue producing these 
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from all depraving predominance, — they have regardlessly passed 
over irregularities prevalent and long existent in prisons in their 
own vicinity, and which any hour they might have witnessed, and 
thus have furnished testimony of " undoubtable veracity." 

And this «f oumal, forsooth, has been the prime organ of conmiani- 
cation to the public upon matters of " prison discipline ;" the avant- 
courier of public instruction on this great question ! 

We feel totally unable adequately to urge the great importance 
of '' the better ordering" of our penal institutions, and the proper 
treatment of " the subjects of penal law," when it is considered that 
above 120,000 prisoners are annually passing through our gaols, 
under every diversity of character and circumstance, and amongst 
whom are some classes claiming, we think, especial regard ; and it 

effects, — the morally desolating consequences of the congregating of pri- 
soners under the Silent System. 

We are also aware of the nature ©f the contents of their lengthened 
leading article of the following day, December 2nd, exhibitory of the 
alleged ^ horrible effects of solitary confinement,'* with their extracts from 
above fifty gaols in England and Wales, taken, as they state, from fifteen 
** prison discipline" reports ; but have they stated to the perusers of their 
Intelligencer, how many ** suicides*' and " attempts" at suicide were the 
result oi prison offences punishment, and 8e9»fence« punishment ? Ought not 
these distinctions to have been clearly and fairly represented ? 

The " Tvmei^ well know that the penal institutions quoted by them Decem- 
ber 2nd, are what is understood as BiXent Sysstmn places of confinement, and 
have no reference whatever to the dispensation of the discipline observed 
at the Model Prison, and intended to be introduced in other gaols in the 
United Kingdom. 

We have already treated at such length explanatory of the difference 
between what we apprehend to be the nature of solitary and separate con- 
finement, that we dismiss our reference to these articles of the 1st and 2nd 
December. 

With the "Times," we equally denounce unmitigated solitary confinement, 
which we consider unmitigated cruelty, — a mode of pimishment ill-suited 
to the present age, and shall, with the Times, rejoice to see such a method 
of correction entirely abolished ; being thoroughly convinced that a sound 
system of discipline requires no such principle of action. 
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will be seen by most transient reflection — from the examples we have 
given of the City of London and Metropolitan Prisons — what must 
be the inevitably depraving effects of the present prevailing system, 
upon a very large proportion of individuals constantly under 
detention. 

In the Digest of Returns relating to Prisons of England and 
Wales, as shown in the Eighth Report, for 1843, it will be seen that 
a no less number than 124,822 were in confinement during the year 
1842, and of the untried, the following proportion is given, with 
the periods of imprisonment before trial : — 

Under 14 days 9985 

Fourteen days and under one month 731 3 

One month and under two months 6871 

Two months and under three months 3239 

Three months and under six months 1 052 

Six months and under one year 2223 

OraTotalof 28683 

The Inspectors of the Home District, in their Third Report upon 
this class of prisoners, and their large proportion, emphatically re- 
mark, under a similar head of reference : — 

^' Such is the number of individuals of either sex, and of all 
" varieties of character, whom the proof, or suspicion of guilt, has in 
^' the course of one year consigned to a longer or a shorter abode 
'' in the prisons in England and Wales to await their trial. It must 
" immediately occur to the mind of every thoughtful person, to 
" inquire what is the nature of the treatment to which so large a 
" portion of the population is annually subjected in our gaols. If 
" it be such as must render bad worse^ and the hardened irreclaim- 
" able; if its tendenct/ be to impel the petty pilferer to deeds of 
" fraud or violence, from which he would otherwise have recoiled 
" with horror, and to extinguish the sense of modest shame in those 
" who are not yet lost to virtue, we submit, that it will be hard to 
" determine whether the injury done to society, outside the prison 
" walls, is greater than that which is done within them ; yet this is 
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'^ the effect of the mode of imprisonment, almost in general opera- 
" tion for untried prisoners, throughout the kingdom, — the system 
" of association, — a system not applied exclusively to those whose 
" characters are too dehased to be rendered worse by the con- 
" tagion of vicious society, but embracing within its wide and mis- 
^^ chievous influence, the whole mass of the untried^ comprising 
^^ persons of comparatively untainted morals, as well as the most 
" abandoned of our criminal population."* 

Upon the oppression and injustice of the existing system of 
discipline, the Inspectors powerfully observe : — 

" With respect to the untried^ especially, our objections to the 
*' (Silent) System are decided, and to our minds, unanswerable. 
'^ So long as the safe custody of a prisoner is the sole ground of his 
" imprisonment, all privations and inflictions affecting his health, 
"character, feeling, and temper, not called for, and justifiable 
" upon that ground, are not only oppressive, but inconsistent with 
" the first principles of the British Constitution. Now, the Silent 
" System is emphatically a system of penal inflictions and priva- 
" tions, as abhorrent^n the case of the untried — ^to those principles, 
" as to the dictates of humanity. Is it right to add to the hardships 
" of an innocent man's imprisonment, the opportunity of, and the 
" temptation to, and yet the interdiction from, all social intercourse, 
" and the threat of punishment for a single violation of any one of 
" the numerous, minute, and vexatious regulations upon which the 
" whole system is based, and without the constant and inflexible 
" enforcement of which its own advocates confess it must altogether 
"fail?" 

" Is an innocent man (we so call and regard a man who is still 
" awaiting his trial,) to be perpetually harassed in mind and body 
"by being watched the whole day and night by a subordinate 
" officer, who acts as a spy upon all his movements, scrutinizes 
"all his gestures^ marks the motion of his lips, and sometimes 
"mistakes, misinterprets, or misrepresents them? Can he, while 

* Third Report, Home District, p. 33. 
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atched, without intermission, be in a sufficiently calm and 
ed state of mind to prepare for that approaching day 
may clear him, in the face of his country, from a charge 
may be proved to be unfounded, and which it is the 
d design of the law that he should have every facility 
t? But this system treats him as a convicted criminal^ 
I his mind by degrading privations, wounds his feelings 
lining him in the presence, and exposing him to the gaze, 
most profligate of mankind, and ruins his character by 
ng him to the irreparable injury of future recognition." 
uld also refer to other classes of prisoners which may be 
aur gaols, such as those " committed for examination^ but 

- ~ rds discharged,'* there being no case proved against them, — 

Inst whom no bills are proved, — those " not prosecuted"-—' 

— - vrge numbers that are annually acquitted ; but we pass on 

the Sum/mary Convictions, Of these, there were in con- 

—during the year 1842, a total of both sexes of 72,028, and 

this enormous proportion of our criminal commitments comprises the 
following offences :— < 

By Courts Martial and Deserters awaiting a Route. . . 36 11 

Under the Game Laws 3631 

Revenue Laws » .' 702 

Bastardy Laws 62 

Vagrant Act 20888 

Malicious Trespass Act 3791 

Larceny Act 3170 

Metropolitan or Local Police Act 2919 

For Assaults 10196 

For Want of Sureties 3306 

As Known or Reputed Thieves 4948 

Not included in the preceding Classes 14803 

72028 
"We have already shown what must necessarily be the nature of 
prison association, under such an administration as the preceding. 
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The most uninstrucied in penal science will perceive — ^npon the 
most brief examination of the characters brought together under 
the existing regime of our prisons — what must be the dire results ! 

The Inspectors for the Home District, in their Third Report, show 
that they were sensitiyelj alive to the importance of the adoption of 
a protective as well as reformatory system of discipline. 

" The mode in which persons summarily convicted should be 
" treated, is a subject which at all times deserves to be carefully and 
" maturely considered ; but the large numbers with which we have 
" now to deal, renders it especially incumbent upon us to act with 
^^ the utmost wariness and circumspection, lest we should mingle 
" with the corrective a moral poison, which would more powerfully 
'^ tend to the depravation of the offender, than would the punish- 
*'*' ment to his intimidation or amendment. When it is recollected 
'^ that among such characters are to be found the trivial offender, 
^' of tender years and yet undepraved morals ; the honest and in- 
"dustrious citizen, whom a momentary impulse of passion, or 
^^ violence of provocation, has betrayed into the commission of an 
^^ assault ; the modest female, whom the strength of temptation or 
^' the pressure of distress has impelled to a breach of trust or a petty 
'^ theft ; the young and artless, who have become the dupes and 
" victims of the more designing ; the unhappy culprit, guilty of a 
" first offence, and that, too, involving neither violence nor malevo- 
'^ lence ; — ^all these, and such as these, come under the category of 
^^sunmiary convictions; and the treatment which such offenders 
" experience may be the crisis of their fate, — ^may either restore 
^' them to society, amended in morals, shielded in reputation, and 
^^ thankful for such benefits ; or may plunge them irrecoverably into 
" vice, render them depraved companions of the profligate, and fill 
" their minds with deep and lasting enmity against the whole com- 
" munity. 

" In what manner are we to deal with such offenders who come 
" under the foregoing description ? Shall we consign them, any 
*•*' more than the untried, to all the evils of indiscriminate associa- 
" tion ? Humanity, policy, and religion, loudly protest against sueh 
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" a proceediDg. If the system of association be incurably vicious, 
" that of classi/lcation is scarcely less so." 

The jnost casual reader will not, fail to have received the convic- 
tion that our penal system, with all its classifications and amalga- 
mations, is a system both degrading and depraving ; and whilst we 
would not in the slightest degree attempt to detract from the 
sanction of the law, with all its just and penal attributes, still we 
maintain that the State has no right to render that law exti^ 
judicial in its administration. 

Nor ought we to pass unheeded a class of criminals of melancholy 
interest — Juvenile Offenders^ for whom most of our penal institutions 
are but training establishments for our penal colonies. Little are 
the community aware of the deplorable extent of juvenile depravity, 
and the various social and relative causes of its production. Were 
we disposed to enlarge upon this branch of the subject, we could 
furnish deeply painful details ; — the personal narrations of the neg- 
lected, — the friendless, — the outcast, — the orphan, — of those whose 
crime has been misfortune, destitution, and want, — who have had 
no other resource but plunder — no other asylum but a prison ! 
there, passing through the various departments of our penal 
institutions, an annual average of from 13,000 to 14,000 of this 
class of transgressors, ranging under twelve to seventeen years 
of age. Upon such objects the Inspectors, in their Third Report, 
in a spirit of true benevolence, offer the following reflections : — 

" When we recall to mind their pitiable condition — the haunts 
" of infamy in which they have been cradled ; when we think of 
" their ignorance and depravity, and how greatly they have been 
'' the victims of circumstances over which they could have had no 
"control; when we contrast the cheerful pursuits and innocent 
" enjoyments which ordinarily mark this season of life, with that 
" constant succession of crime and punishment which fills up the 
" whole existence of the juvenile depredator ; when we consider the 
" rapidity with which these boys have hurried from the smaDer to 
*' the greater crimes — the cruel effects of their imprisonment, by 
"which their reformation haa been not only neglected, but their 
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" vices have been the more deeply rooted and confirmed ; when we 
"reflect upon their destitution on leaving prison, and the sharp 
" stimulus with which want impels the distressed to tha commission 
^^ of crime— it is impossible too deeply to lament that evils so 
" serious in their nature, and fatal in their effects, should so long 
" have been permitted to exist. Had juvenile reformatories been 
"established when the necessity for such institutions was first 
" demonstrated, how many — ^whose brief span of life has been spent 
" in degradation and crime — might have been rendered blessings to 
" themselves, ornaments to religion, and valuable members of the 
" state ! Again, and again, has the importance of these reforma- 
" tories been urged upon the public attention, while the appeal has 
" been met with an indifference, on the part of the community, which 
"is quite irreconcilable with a just sense of what is due to the 
*' national welfare, and but little creditable to the character of an 
" enlightened and Christian land. And what have been the conse- 
" quences of this neglect ? The numbers of criminal youth have 
" gone on increasing until they have attained a frightful magnitude. 
" The inquiries which have at various times been instituted, and 
" which have long since completely exhausted the whole subject, 
" have terminated in the recommendation of summary tribunals, — 
"the establishment of juvenile reformatories,* and a systematic plan 
" of youthful emigration. These measures, we repeat, cannot be 
" carried into effect without an outlay of the public money ; and it 
" is for the public to decide on the alternative, — either to incur the 
" necessary expenditure, or by declining to do so, allow the crimes 
" of our juvenile population to increase." 

Upon the baneful effects of imprisonment of such offenders in The 
Metbopolitan Prisons, the Inspectors remark— " Whether we 
" advert to the gaols of the City of London, viz. — Newgate, Giltspur- 
" street Compter, the Bridewell Hospital, and the Borough Compter, 
" or the gaols of the County of Middlesex, viz. — the Clerkenwell 



* See Note G. 
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" Prison, the Westminster Bridewell (now a Middlesex House of 
" Correction), or Coldbath-Fields House of Correction, it is a fact, 
" that no young person can be committed to any of these places, 
" without being rendered worse by the imprisonment, and dangerous 
^^ to the community, nor without extending his acquaintance with 
" the criminal and depraved." 

Professor Lieber, as the benevolent advocate for a protective 
system of penal treatment, observes — 

Of the violator of the law, " The State says : ' thou hast offended, 
" I must punish.' "We grant the right, hut the State has no right to 
** corrupt^ and it does corrupt^ positively, directly, and not accident 
" tally^ because the corruption takes place as a necessary conse- 
^^ quence of joint imprisonment, according to the nature of man, 
" which (nature) the State has neither the power nor the right to 
^'change. The State has no right to corrupt; the prisoner can 
" claim it, (protection from prison corruption) and ought to claim it, 
^^ were he awake to his true rights and interests, and society claims 
^' it, because it demands to be protected against crime, not to have 
" it increased tenfold" by such legalized prison association, or, re- 
marks this writer, " by wicked carelessness on the part of the State." 

The enlightened Lieber continues — " Let us rightly understand 
" this matter : it (protection from prison contagion) is not made a 
" demand on the score of charity, still less of overstrained philan- 
" thropy ; it is a demand founded upon the strictest right. The 
" State which exposes to contamination, after having become ac- 
" quainted with the fact, acts criminally if it persist, frequently 
" more criminally than the offender, who may have been led to his 
" offence by want, by utterly neglected education, by bad laws of 
"the State itself. The State becomes the wilful perpetuator of 
" crime, and, inasmuch as it frustrates the intended effect of its 
" punishments, a cruel offender itself because it inflicts suffering 
"for no purpose: it becomes, lastly, the heedless squanderer of 
" enormous sums which the administration of penal justice requires — 
" the annual budget of crime, as M. Quetelet so justly calls it — 
^^ because it does not repress crime, hut actually generates ity 
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^^ nurses it in hot-beds, diligently taking care that no seed should 
'^ be lost, but each one should thrive in the freest possible luxuri- 



u 



ance. 



These sentiments are sound and philosophical, and we think the 
most strenuous advocate for the silent and congregated system, 
will find it difficult to controvert them. Upon the feelings with which 
the well-being of the criminal should be considered, the same author 
forcibly writes : — *.' The prisoners do not exist for the penitentiaries, 
^^nor have we to defend one or the other system because it is 
" that or the other. It is difficult to acknowledge that as error, for 
" which we have conscientiously spoken, written, and acted, and, 
" especially, if it should so happen that we have committed in- 
^^discretions in defending it, let us nevertheless be men and 
" own our errors. What is it to mankind, to the cause of huma- 
" nity, what to the broad current of civilization which roHs from 
" century to century, whether that system which shall finally prevail 
^' has this or that name, originated here or there ? What, before all, 
<( matters it to the unfortunate, helpless, crime-stricken fellow-man, 
" whether one or the other name should prevail ? Let us think of 
" his crime, of the grave subject we profess to be interested in for 
^^ him, for society, for civilization ; think of it like men, and cast 
" away small vanity, which will be forgotten and buried in utter ob- 
" livion, within the space of a few years, while for centuries to come 
^' one or the other system might prevail for the honour of mankind, 
" which had the power over those who offended, violated, and pro- 
" voked, yet which used that power so far as true wisdom and kind- 
^^ ness demanded it, and no farther." 

Will the " Tifw^" receive a lesson from this Transatlantic jurist, and 
enter fairly into all the lengths and breadths of the subject of the 
treatment of criminals ? The " Times'* possess the power for vast, for 
extensive usefulness; let them exert their mighty influence for moral 
as well as physical melioration; let them bear in mind, that there 
is to be regarded, protective^ as well as punitive justice, — pro-- 
tection/or the prisoner ^ as also for the community. 
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This extexLsiye penal establishment has been more familiarly known 
to the public as the Millbank Penitentiary. It is situate on the 
banks of the Thames, and above Yauxhall Bridge. 

A most enormous amount, above £500,000, has been expended 
in the construction of this institution, more, we may remark, in 
proportion, even for its extensive accommodation, than any penal 
establishment' in the United Kingdom, and in our opinion, as a 
model of prison construction^ it stands forth as obviously a national 
monument of failure, as did the discipline formerly observed within 
its walls. 

We are relieved from drawing upon our notes on this institution, 
with regard to the more important points connected with it, from 
the extensive alterations which have recently taken place in its 
general arrangements and discipline, but to the general reader, a 
few particulars relative to its former regime may not be altogether 
uninteresting. 

The area of the prison comprises about sixteen acres, seven of 
which are occupied by the prison buildings and airing yards, and the 
remainder is laid out as garden grounds, chiefly cultivated by its 
inmates. 

In the early Reports of the Inspectors for the Home District, 
lengthened reference is made to the consideration given for the 
establishment of a National Penitentiary, the Acts of Parliament 
which were passed and the means devised for its accomplishment, ad 
also the plan proposed by Jeremy Bentham ** for a new and less 
expensive mode of employing and reforming convicts." 

From the apparent originality and novelty of Jeremy Bentham's 
views of criminal jurisprudence, considerable public attention was 
drawn to the subject, and his theories became matter for legislative 
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deliberation. Such wajs the general deplorable state of our penal 
transport system, that an improvement which appeared to offer such 
advantages as Bentham proposed, met at once with ready advocates, 
but, upon analyzing his scheme, it will be seen to combine evils even 
of a more extended nature than the Auburn or Congregated System 
so frequently remarked upon in these pages. 

Although the distinguished author to whom we have referred, 
wrote so profoundly upon the principles of penal laws, his theory of 
the application of punishment was open to decided objection. The 
system of prison discipline which he laid down appears to us to possess 
nothing of a corrective or reformatory character. Bentham retained 
to himself the power of placing from six to eight convicts together 
in the night cell, and the institution which he suggested to establish 
was to present, although a place of penal detention, more the appear- 
ance of a general convict workshop, in which the convicts were to be 
employed in various arts of manufacture, to have a portion of their 
earnings, and to be allowed to spend a part of the same in articles 
for their own use, with such other arrangements as would have 
tended to render the treatment of the prisoners less punitive in 
its character. 

By the constructional plan of Bentham's proposed Penitentiaiy, the 
public might be admitted to a room, in the centre of the building, 
from which the prisoners could be seen in their cells, that inspection 
being rendered possible even at night, by means of reflectors to be 
placed in the room in which visitors were admitted. The contri- 
vance, however, by which oral intercourse was to be carried on 
between a visitor and any convict with whom he chose to communi- 
cate, was clearly proved to be utterly insufllcient.* 

It was by such constructional arrangement that Bentham proposed 
to carry out his theory of constant and universal inspection, or what 
has been termed the panopticon principle of supervision. 

On the motion of Sir Samuel Romily, in 1810, a parliamentary 
committee was appointed to consider the expediency of erecting a 

* Third Report, Inspectors Home District. 
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Penitentiary House under the provisions of the previous Acts of 
Parliament, when Bentham's plan of construction and his mode of 
prison discipline was subjected to strict examinations, and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of that committee the measure 
was regarded as inexpedient, and finally abandoned.* 

In 1812, after the rejection of Bentham's plan for a National 
Penitentiary, the erection of a penitentiary was determined at Mill- 
bank, upon the ground where it had been intended to erect Bentham's 
Panopticon for 600 convicts, but, by subsequent Acts of Parliament, 
powers were granted for a penitentiary of enlarged construction, which 
was built to provide accommodation for 1,200 convicts, in several pent- 
angular departments, with a separate cell for each convict. Eight years 
were occupied in the erection of this institution, which was com- 
menced in 1813 and completed in 1821. 

In the adoption of a new mode of discipline in connection with 
this penal establishment, it appears that its promoters did not profit 
by the experience of failure at Gloucester, where it was attempted 
to combine separation and classification. We are informed that 
" Each convict's time of imprisonment waa divided into two portions; 
during the former of these he was confined in a separate cell in 
which he worked and slept. The separation, however, even under 
the strictest seclusion of this class, was not complete, the prisoners 
congregated from time to time during the period allotted for working 
at the mills or water machines, or while taking exercise in the airing 
ground, on which occasion, it was utterly impossible to prevent in- 
tercourse amongst them. After remaining in this class for eighteen 
months or two years, the prisoners were removed to the second class, 
in which they laboured in common. The evil tendency of this regu- 
lation soon became apparent, and, su9 in the case at Gloucester, the 
Governor and Chaplain remonstrated against it, alleging that the good 
effects produced by the operation of the discipline enforced in the 
first class, were speedily and utterly done away with on the pri- 
soner's transfer to the second. The evil was so strongly represented 

* Report of Parliamentary Committee on Penitentiary Houses, 1811. 
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in the superintendent committee, that in Maxch, 1832, the second 
chuss was abolished, and new regulations were made in order to 
render the separation between the prisoners more complete and 
effectual.'' 

It is not our intention to dwell upon the alleged effects of the dis- 
cipline formerly pursued at this prison ; we were, in our early visits 
to it, strongly impressed with the ill-construction of the building for 
the purpose of a sound system of discipline, and as physically injuri- 
ous to the health of its inmates ; and whilst exaggerated statements 
were made regarding its mental influence, we rejoice at the later 
altered arrangement by which its discipline is considerably modified. 

In the First Report of the Millbank Prison, July 31st, 1844, it is 
stated that by the Act 6 & 7 Vic, c. 26, it is provided that the 
General Penitentiary at Millbank '' shall be called the ^ Millbank 
Prison,' and shall be appropriated as a prison for such convicts under 
sentence or order of transportation, as the Secretary of State may 
direct to be removed thither, who are to continue there until trans- 
ported according to law or conditionally pardoned, or shall become 
entitled to their freedom, or until the Secretary of State shall direct 
the removal of such convict to any other prison or place of confine- 
ment, in which they may be lawfully imprisoned ; thus appropriat- 
ing this extensive penal Institution as a depdt for the reception of 
all convicts under sentence or order of transportation in Great 
Britain, in lieu of their being sent as heretofore to the hulks." 

It is needless to dwell upon the demoralising evils of the old hulk 
system, and we feel quite unable adequately to express our estimate 
of the important improvement in this branch of punition, a mode of 
treatment formerly which was far from reflecting honour upon our 
Penal System. 

Upon the salutary alterations which have taken place in the 
regime of this prison, it is remarked : — " The inspectors have no 
desire to magnify the importance of the changes which have taken 
place in the constitution of the late General Penitentiary, nor are 
they disposed to overrate the value of their arrangements which have 
recently been made for the registration and disposal of offenders 
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sentenced to transportation ; they are fraught with such advantages, 
that this cannot fail to form an important era in the progress of im- 
provements in the treatment of convicts in this country." 

*' The failure of the discipline enforced at the late Penitentiary, 
for the purposes of correction or reform, and the unhealthy effects of 
confinement for long periods in that prison, rendered its continuance 
as a penitentiary no longer desirahle. The hulks notoriously vitiated 
the less criminal, and hardened the confirmed offender, and if the 
measures now under review had only effected the abolition of their 
establishments, the advantages resulting to society would be of no 
ordinary magnitude." 

It may be remarked that as a depdt for convicts, its discipline is 
not of that decided and marked character; it is partial separation, 
partial association. But one of the most interesting features presented 
to us on a late visit, connected with its disciplinary arrangement, 
was the Juvenile Ward, and which appeared admirably adapted, 
from its aiiy construction, both for a workshop and dormitory, with 
every suitable ,and required convenience for above 200 juvenile 
transports. It is observed : — '^ By the examination and selection of 
the convicts at Millbank, the better disposed are sent to a prison 
the most favourable to their reformation ; the criminal is subjected 
to an imprisonment the best adapted to his moral welfare, and by 
the formation of the Millbank Juvenile Ward, youth of more 
advanced years, offenders for whom no due provision has hitherto 
been made, are admitted to a participation in the benefits of a re- 
formatoiy discipline." — The juvenile convicts are employed at 
tailoring, shoemaking, &c., and a certain number are instructed in 
agriculture and gardening, and the classification referred to, may be 
considered probationary to their being drafted either to Parkhurst, 
or to a penal colony. No individual can pass through this transport 
dep6t, without being struck with the highly improved arrangements, 
when contrasted with the enormous evils of the old hulk system. 

It is not material to our purpose to dwell upon the general con- 
struction of the Millbank Prison ; wo were gratified to find, when we 
saw it last, that considerable alterations had been made. The ven- 
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tilation had been somewhat improved, gas has been laid to the cells, 
and it did appear to us that, considering the general structure of this 
immense building, it could not be more suitably appropriated than 
for its present object ; furnishing as it does accommodation for all 
prisoners sentenced to transportation in Great Britain, previously to 
their removal to Pentonville or Parkhurst Prisons, to the Invalid 
Hulk, or to the Penal Colonies. Upon the improvements in the 
convict system during the twelve months previous to their report, 
the Inspectors remark, that they " feel justified in stating that a 
reform involving benefits more unquestionable, more important as re- 
spects the moral, religious, and physical condition of the convict, 
more interesting to humanity, or more advantageous to the com- 
munity, has seldom been accomplished in so short a period :*-^2k 
declaration which will be hailed with satisfaction by every friend af 
prison reform. 
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MODEL PRISON, PENTONVILLE. 

Before we enter upon our notice of the Model Prison, it will 
perhaps be gratifying to the general reader to be informed what may 
be considered the origin and basis of the establishment of this im- 
portant penal institution. 

It is not too much to say, that the Government of this country have, 
for many years, been strongly impressed with the very defective 
construction of our prisons, and the demoralizing tendencies of 
their discipline. 

A great, a moral, and a comprehensive reform of our penal institu- 
tions was absolutely needed, and well known to be a work of no trifle 
ing magnitude ; various expedients had been adopted which scarcely 
affected the surface of the moral distempers of our gaols ; in many 
of our prisons, there were, as there now are, long existant evils ; 
which, although loudly and repeatedly deprecated, had been permitted 
and are still allowed to remain. 

"With a view, therefore, of obtaining the best possible information 
zs to the improved mode of construction and discipline observed in 
the United States, where the cause of prison reform was considered 
to be in a course of progression, a commission was appointed in 
1832, for the purpose of investigation, and the result of the visit 
of the English Commissioner to that country, will be found in the 
elaborate document entitled — "Report of "Wm. Crawford, Esq., on the 
Penitentiaries of the United States, addressed to His Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for the Home Department, August, 1834." 
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The yaluable information embodied in tliat Report, together with 
the views of the Commissioner, and other evidence on the subject, 
led to the determination of the Govemment to erect what is termed 
a Model Prison, upon the radiating principle of construction,* with 
such improvements in the general plan of arrangements as were 
concluded to be essentially necessary for canying out in a more 
modified form than at the Eastern Penitentiary, Pennsylvania, what 
is denominated the Separate System, or Individual Imprisonment.t 

The Model Prison was opened December 21st, 1842, for the recep- 
tion of male convicts, between the ages of 18 and 35, under sen- 
tences of transportation not exceeding 15 years. 

How this great moral penal ^' experiment''^ has justified the ex- 

♦ See Note H. 

+ See Note I. 

t Professing, as we do, to feel an interest in the improvement of onr 
penal institutions, we should wish to rank amongst the last that would 
advocate the desirableness of experimenting at the eapente of the physical 
or mental health of the prisoner ; we consider no one has a right to deal 
lightly with the mind and health even of criminals, they having just claims 
upon the protection which common humanity demands. To the opponents 
of separation the idea is ''horrible*' of practising in the moral economy of our 
prisons. Is there no discovery sought to be attained in the medical and physi- 
cal sciences for the alleviation of human maladies ? And will the philanthro- 
pic Howard be stigmatized if he be termed an experimentalist % What says 
that excellent man : — ^ A proper plan for the go^>emment of penitentiary 
houses is of great importance, and is more practicable than some suspect. 
I am aware, indeed, of the difficulty of accomplishing so arduous an un- 
dertaking as that of reforming criminals, and inuring them to habits of 
industry ; yet, when it is for the public good, we ought to make experiments ; and, 
indeed, what have I been doing in collecting the regulations of some of the 
best directed houses of correction in Europe, and such as experience has 
proved to be practicable, but endeavouring to facilitate the execution of 
this useful design ?" — (Vide Howard, on Prisons.) 

When we allude to experimenting upon the treatment of criminals, we 
are not unmindful of what has been said, and the effect intended to be pro- 
duced ; nor are we regardless of the strong prejudice which it has been 
the repeated endeavour of a Journal to which we have had occasion so fre- 
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pectations of its promoters, will appear under the various heads in 
which we shall present its action to the reader. 

We have, in a more prominent form offered our remarks upon the 
fundamental principles on which the Pentonville Prison is h'ased, 
with the enlightened views propounded by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in his Letter to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty to exercise a supervision over the general 
discipline and operations of this penal establishment. This docu- 
ment exhibits, most comprehensively, the benevolent intentions pro- 
posed to be carried out under the new regime. It is properly 
observed : — ^^ It is useless to discuss the abstract question, whether 
under any regulation a prison can supply the means of reforming 
the character of hardened offenders. It is enough to observe, that 
the limited number which the Model Prison can contain, will, in 
the hope of reformation, be generally confined to those who are 
convicted of the first offence, and whose age is between eighteen 
and thirty-five." 

It is remarked, also, by the writer: — "I wish to admit no 
prisoner into Pentonville who is not sentenced to transportation, 
and who is not doomed to be transported. The convict on whom 
the discipline might have produced the most salutary effect, when 
liberated and thrown back on society, would still be branded as a 
criminal, and would have an indifferent chance of a livelihood 
from the profitable exercise of honest industry. His degradation 
and his wants would soon obliterate the good impressions he might 



quently to recur, to excite in the mind of the public ; but what kind of 
trial was it that the devoted Howard proposed should be made as the re* 
suit of his observations in the various penal institutions of Europe ! It 

was:— "BY SOLITARY CONFINEMENT, WELL-REGULATED LABOUR, AND RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, TO REFORM, AS. WELL AS TO PUNISH FOR PAST OF- 
FENCES ;" (vide Howard on Prisons,) and the principles which he recom- 
mended nearly seventy years ago, are the great moral agencies sought 
to be brought into action, and which are now in operation, at the Model 
Prison 4 
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have received, and by the force ^ of circumstances which he could 
not control, he would be drawn again into his former habits; he 
would rejoin his old companions, and renew the career of crime. 
Not so the convict transported from Pentonville. The chain of 
former habits would be broken ; his early associations would be 
altered ; a new scene would open to his view, where skilled 
labour is in great demand, where the earnings of industry rapidly 
accumulate, where independence may be gained, and where the 
stain of tarnished character is not quite indelible. 

" This is the favourable position for ripening the firuit of improved 
prison discipline ; this is the best change for turning to account 
the instruction given in useful manual labour; this is the prospect 
which will revive hope in the bosom of the prisoner, which will 
confirm his good resolutions, and which will stimulate him to 
energy and virtue. 

" I propose, therefore," remarks the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, "that no prisoner shall be admitted into Pentonville 
without the knowledge that it is the portal to the penal colony ; 
and without the certainty that he bids adieu to his connexions in 
England, and that he must look forward to a life of labour in ano- 
ther hemisphere. 

" But from the day of his entrance into the prison, while I ex- 
tinguish the hope of return to his family and friends, I would open 
to him fully and distinctly the fate which awaits him, and the 
degree of influence which his own conduct will infallibly have over 
his future fortunes. He should be made to feel that from that 
day he enters on a new career. The classification of the convicts 
in the colony, as set forth in Lord Stanle/s Despatch, should be 
made intelligible to him. He should be told that his imprison- 
ment is a period of probation ; that it will not be prolonged abore 
eighteen months; that an opportunity of learning those arts 
which will enable him to earn his bread, will be afforded under 
the best instructors; that moral and religious knowledge will be 
imparted to him as a guide for his future life; that at the end of 
eighteen months, when a just estimate can be formed of the effect 
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produced by the discipline on his character, he will be sent to 
Yan Diemen s Land, there, if he behave well, at once to receive 
a ticket of leave, which is equivalent to freedom, with a certainty 
of abundant maintainance, the fruit of industry ; if he behave in- 
differently, he will be transported to Van Diemen's Land, there to 
receive a probationary pass, which will secure to him a limited 
portion of his own earnings, and which will impose certain galling 
restraints on his personal liberty ; if he behave ill, and if the dis- 
cipline of the prison be ineffectual, he will be transported to 
Tasman's Peninsula, there to work in a probationary gang, with- 
out wages, deprived of liberty, an abject convict." 

With regard to the desired influence which this probationary 
discipline should exercise upon the mind and conduct of the prisoner. 
Sir James Graham writes : — " My wish is, that Pentonville shall be 
for adults what Parkhurst now is for juvenile offenders — ^a prison 
of instru(5tion and of probation, rather than a gaol of oppressive 
punishment; excepting that the more severe discipline of the 
separate system is in Pentonville applied to those of riper years, 
while the tender youth at Parkhurst is not exposed to the full 
rigour of this salutary discipline. But the same classification in 
the penal colony is held out as the object of hope and fear to the 
inmates of both prisons ; the same moral agents will be employed — 
the same stimulants — the same correctives. 

^^ Eighteen months of this discipline appear to me ample for its 
full application. In that time the real character will be developed, 
instruction will be imparted, new habits will be formed, a better 
frame of mind will have been moulded, or the heart will have been 
hardened, and the case will have become desperate." 

We think that every considerate person will participate in the 
following sentiments : — 

" I trust that the great experiment committed to your (the Com- 
missioners) care will be conducted with firmness, tempered by 
mercy; and that, combined with the .new arrangements of gradu- 
ated punishment in the colony, it may be blessed with success, and 
not only by example prevent the commission of crime, but reclaim 
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from the error of their ways thonsands of unhappy criminals who, 
without your benevolent exertions, would have fallen the hope- 
less victims of depravity."* 

These are the fundamental principles laid down by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in his communication to the 
Commissioners for their guidance. We shall now perceive the 
bearing of its practical influence as detailed in the Report presented 
to Parliament, portions of which we shall cite, being assured, (what* 
ever may have been the evil forebodings and virulent attacks 
of the adversaries of the Separate System,) that the results can- 
not fail to be highly gratifying to those who feel a benevolent interest 
in the cause of Prison Reform. 

In the preceding pages we have referred incidentally to the 
nature of the operations of the Separate System of imprisonment 
applied at Pentonville. As further corroborative of the views 
which we have presented, we shall give a brief analysis of the 
discipline observed at that penal establishment, taken from the re- 
cently published Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners, consisting 
of the following distinguished names :-— 

Lord Wharnclifpe, 

Duke of Richmond, 

The Earl of Devon, 

The Earl of Chichester, 

Lord John Russell, 

The Hon, Charles Shaw Lefevre, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 

Sir B. C, Brodie, Bart., M.D., 

Robert FsiiausoN, Esq., M.D,, 

Major J. Jebb, R.C.E., 

William Crawford, Esq., 

The Rev. Whitworth Russell. 

The reader will judge from the nature of the evidence, and the 

* Second Report of the Commissioners for the Government of Penton- 
ville Prison, 1844, 
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sentiments couyeyed by tliese eminent individuals, the reliance 
which can be placed on such important testimony in opposition to 
the unfounded aspersions which have been brought against the mode 
of action carried out at the Model Prison. Such names surely pre- 
sent an ample guarantee against the exercise of undue severity in dis- 
cipline, and also for a benevolent and scrutinizing oversight of its 
general consequences. 

Whilst uncontrollable circumstances have delayed, to an extent 
far beyond our expectation, the completion of these pages, we feel, 
in our own minds, such delay fully compensated by our being able 
to furnish the latest official* testimony upon the discipline of the 
Model Prison — ^testimony calculated, we think, to dispel, to a con- 
siderable extent, the prejudice which has prevailed against the system 
there in operation. 

TREATMENT OF THE PRISONERS. 

It has been observed, that eveiy criminal, upon admission into this 
prison, is made to understand — '^ that it is the portal to the penal 
colony" — " is informed of his true position ; — of his duties generally ; 
that his just complaints will receive attention ; that the prison 
rules are strict ; that implicit obedience is required ; that punish- 
ment for detected offences is certain; that the forfeiture of the 
advantages connected with his future position in the colonies, as 
well as immediate punishment, will be the coQ/sequence of his 
misconduct, but that if he conducts himself properly, he will have 
every thing to encourage his return to honest and industrious habits.'' 

The advantages offered to his choice as the reward of reformed 
life, are at the ^' same time contrasted with the ordinary treatment of 
the convict in the Penal Colonies." 

The criminal " is solemnly yfemed not to throw away such an 
opportunity of retrieving his past errors ; is assured that if he will 
resolve honestly to break through his vicious habits, and raise him- 

* Third Report of the Commissioners for the Government of Penton- 
ville Prison, March, 1845. 
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self from his degraded position, eveiy effort will be made to assist 
him ; but he is made distinctly to nnderstand that there must be 
no trifling, and that it can only be by entering honestly and resolutely 
on a new career, by steady perseverance and by making the utmost 
of his time and opportunities, that he can succeed ; and that proofs 
of his sincerity will be looked for, not in professions — ^but practi- 
cal results." 

Such are some of the goyeming principles of action in this prison, 
in its probationary discipline ; the convict learns that upon him- 
self rests the responsibility of his future restoration to the enjoyments 
of social life, and to the privileges of honest citizenship. 

INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE. 

It is an important element in the discipline of the Model Prison, ta 
impart habits of industry, that whilst, with many of the inmates of this 
prison, their career may have been previously one of idleness and crime, 
here employment and industry prevail, and every prisoner's apart- 
ment is a workshop, in which he is engaged in some useful handi- 
craft labour— each prisoner being taught in his separate cell; a 
trade's instructor having a certain number of prisoners under his 
charge, ^^ and in fixing the trade of each prisoner, his own inclina* 
tions, his previous acquirements and habits, and his interests in the 
penal colony to which he must go at the expiration of his term of 
confinement in this prison, are as much considered as practicable." 
And it is found that such is the ignorance of a large proportion of 
the convicts as to any of the trade arts, that the " trade instructor 
has to proceed with each prisoner in the same manner as with a 
boy apprenticed to a trade, and he has to go from cell to cell in- 
structing them in their work ; — thus a trade is given to the pri- 
soners to improve their moral and intellectual condition; to call 
forth powers and faculties with which they are gifted by nature, 
but which, previously to admission, many of them had no oppor- 
tunity of developing ; to form permanent habits of industry, and 
so to fit them to become useful colonists in the new scenes to which 
they are to be removed." 
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The following shews the branches of trade taught and carried on 
in this prison, and the average number of conyicts so employed : — 
27 Linen and Cotton Weavers, 
76 Rug Weavers and Mat Makers, 
56 Carpenters, 

19 Tin Plate Workers and Smiths, 
121 Tailors, 
116 Shoemakers, 
30 Basket Makers, 

To exhibit the progress of the prisoners in their respective em- 
ployments, a system of classification is adopted. — 

Class 1 — '^ Embraces those who may gain a good living at the 
trade in which they have been instructed. 

Class 2 — '^ Consists of those who do not appear in Class First, 
because they have been less time under instruction, but are in that 
state of forwardness that they might even now earn a fair living, 
and who will have attained the First Class before their removal 
from prison. 

Class 3 — '^Contains those whose cases are doubtful, but not 
without hope; they are dull and slow, but are generally willing, 
and are advancing. 

Class 4 — ^' Consists of those of whom there is little hope ; some of 
them are veiy ignorant and careless ; and others not intending to 
follow the trade which is taught them : this number is, however, 
very small." 

Of the result of " Trades Instruction*' the Commissioners further 
report — "The progress made by the prisoners in their diflferent 
trades has been very satisfactory ; of the 366 who went abroad, 
201 had been instructed in trades who knew none previous to their 
admission. There were 141 who, having had a previous know- 
ledge, had been instructed in another trade, qualifying them to ex- 
ercise two trades, and 24 who had been employed at their own 
trades previously acquired, and their proficiency in their different 
trades was highly creditable." 

tJpon the advantages of isolation as favourable to a more ready 
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acquirement of the trades by the prisoners, and their estimate of cell 
employment, the Commissioners observe, in their recent Report^* 
^< We feel ourselyes justified in attributing this remarkable progress 
to that system of separate confinement and moral discipline to 
which each prisoner is subjected. His mind is brought into ex- 
ercise as well as his labour; his attention is undivided; he is 
interested in his occupation ; he feels the present as well as the 
future value of the trade he is learning ; he pursues it with eager- 
ness ; and he finds it a solace and a resource as well as a duty ; 
reports and punishments for idleness are almost unknown ; and 
not a single case has occurred of wilful destruction of the work en- 
trusted to the prisoner. Thus habits of useful industry are formed, 
and the labour is at once voluntary and cheering." 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE. 

It will be seen that the inmate of Pentonville Prison, although 
deeply offending, is treated as amoral agent, — ^as a responsible being, 
— there is not a mere regard to qualify him for obtaining his liveli- 
hood by honest industry in another hemisphere, but no ordinary at- 
tention is given to the cultivation of his moral and intellectual 
powers, to which are appropriated two entire days in the weehy 
exclusive of the Chapel services and cell visits of the Sabbath. 

^' The general instruction of the prisoners is carried on under the 
direction of the Chaplains, by a principal, and three assistant 
Schoolmasters. The prisoners are divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to their proficiency. 

The first class, convicts of the best informed prisoners. 

The second class, of those of more moderate attainments. 

The third class, of the most ignorant, many of them utterly un- 
informed. 

^^ Each class is again divided into the more or less informed, or 
the more or less ignorant of such classes. 

^'The following are the subjects in which the classes are in- 
structed : — 

" First, or best Informed, — Scripture Faith and Duty of a Chris- 
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tian, (taken from Gastrell's Institutes), Geography, English Gram- 
mar, Mensuration, and the higher branches of Arithmetic (from 
simple proportion upwards). Exercises in the British and Foreign 
School Lesson Book, containing lessons on History, Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, and subjects of general use and interest. 

"Second, or Medium Glass, — Scripture Faith and Duty of a 
Christian, Arithmetic, Geography, Exercises in the British and 
Foreign School Lesson Book, containing miscellaneous information. 

"Third, or most Ignorant Class, — Scripture Lessons, Reading, 
Explanation of "Words and Sentences, Arithmetic, and Geography." 

Such is the practice for the improvement of the mental faculties 
pursued at this penal establishment ; but with a view of bringing 
more prominently under notice this branch of Pentonville Prison 
Discipline, we shall make somewhat free with the Chaplain's Re- 
port, just published, which presents his views, the result of 
constant observation during a period of eighteen months ; and as the 
Rev. Chaplain justly remarks, he must be presumed to have had the 
best opportunities for knowing the feelings of the prisoners, with 
regard to the mode of imprisonment to which they are subjected. 

The Chaplain offers his remarks under the following heads : — 

FiBST. — Its Effects as a Punishment. 

Second. — Its Effects on the Mind. 

Third. — Its Effects on the Moral Feelings and Charac- 
ter. 

AS TO the effects OF SEPARATE CONFINEMENT AS A PUNISHMENT. 

" Its operation, as a punishment, is felt to be extremely severe, 
especially for criminals of a low stamp, vagrants, and common 
thieves ; to be without company, to such persons, is to be without 
their only solace. They have for years been going into, and coming 
out of gaols, learning, concocting, and practising villany in concert, 
corrupting and being corrupted. Here they are compelled to break 
off their old vile habits at once, and to pause and think — to think 
on what is good ; and on truths^ to them most awful. In associa- 
tion within, or without the walls of a prison, they had succeeded 
too early in drowning reflection, and in dissipating serious thoughts. 
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Separated, and alone (as regards congenial society), they cannot do 
so, and on that account are unable. The proof of this is, that not- 
withstanding the comparatiye comforts and advantages of this 
prison, such men long to exchange it for the Hulks, or any im- 
prisonment where they can again have company. Hence, not a few 
have deliberately broken the rules of the prison in the hope of being 
sent away as troublesome." 

And what S3rstem, we might inquire, could be so applied to the 
peculiar characters and feelings of many criminals, that would not 
be considered by some proportion of prisoners as objectionable ? 
The Chaplain continues : — 

^^ There is another class on whom separate confinement presses 
with great severity; I mean well-educated and intelligent men, 
particularly if employed at trades which allow them (as one said to 
me) ^ to be always thinking,' — ^to such men, however, any species of 
imprisonment for crime is a heavy punishment ; involving as it does, 
degradation to themselves, and sorrow and distress to their families : 
and although such men have from first to last assured me, that their 
feelings, when alone, were almost beyond what they could bear, they 
have, almost without exception, as uniformly expressed their high 
sense of the protection which separation secured to them, from evils 
endured in prisons they had come from^ and (when long enough 
here to see the great design of this prison) they have become grate- 
ful for the humanity which dictated its institution, and for the 
religious moral advantages which a paternal government afforded to 
them in it." 

AS TO THE EFFECTS OF SEPARATE CONFINEMENT ON THE MIND. 

The Rev. Chaplain refers in emphatic and decided terms to the 
advancement of the prisoners, generally, in knowledge: — ^^This 
progress has been great beyond anything I ever saw. But how can 
there be a great progress in knowledge, involving as it does, the 
constant exercise of the intellectual powers, without the improve- 
ment of the mind itself, it is not easy to see. The fact is, there has 
been more to fear from a too rapid increase of knowledge, and a too 
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sudden enlargement of the powers of thought, in our prisons, than 
from vacuity and listlessness, — ^at least as regards those who have 
come in this prison, — ^with a moderate good intellect, and a desire to 
improve it, but without previous opportunities to do so. 

'^ The fact that 200 persons left this prison last year able to read 
the Holy Scriptures, (many of them with great intelligence), who, 
when they entered it, could not read a word, speaks for itself. Of 
the convicts now in the prison, moreover, who have only been 
between eight or nine weeks under instruction, 21 who did not 
know their letters on admission, can now read many chapters of the 
New Testament, some of them any part of it." 

Personally, we may state, that on one of our visits to this prison, 
we were struck with the remarkable interest and intelligence dis- 
played by the convicts when receiving the school instruction, and 
the readiness and appropriateness of reply to questions proposed by 
the principal teacher, in Arithmetic, History, and Geography, and 
which presented to our minds, not only a new, but a most important 
feature m prison economy vi,tA penal treatment. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE SEPARATE SYSTEM ON THE MORAL FEELINGS 
AND CHARACTER. 

Under this head the Chaplain observes : — 

" First. — It has not tended to destroy the better sympathies of 

nature^ hut rather increased them, 
" Many feeling that they had themselves greatly improved, became 
anxious about the moral welfare of others whom they had known 
(in some cases there were brothers), and when I could satisfactorily 
answer such questions, I have done so. 

" Second. — Natural affections and love of kindred appeared to 

me to gain new strength in solitude^ and formed an element 

in its effects to promote the reformation of the m^n. 

^^ Rebellious children, mourning over their past disobedience, — 

husbands and parents looking with painful retrospect upon their 

once neglected families, — ^meditating and asking advice how to do 

better for the future, and looking forward with some hope of future 
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efforts to retrieve their errors, and to become the comfort to those 
to whom they had caused sorrow — furnished subjects of conversation 
between the prisoners and their ministers continually. 

'^ There being time and opportunity for reflection, the mind of the 
poor wanderer from home and virtue, turns back with amazing in- 
terest to the scenes of childhood and comparative innocence. Such 
feelings as effectually dissipated in the company of lewd and wicked 
fellow-prisoners in common gaols, as they had previously been in the 
ale-house or dancing-room. 

^' Third. — It lessens the tendency and indttcements to falsehood. 

'^ To tell a lie to one in secret, requires a higher degree of hardi- 
hood and profaneness than to do so in company. Men have come 
into this prison determining to put on religion as a cloak to deceive 
the Chaplain, who have not been able to do so when encountered in 
private. Great .caution certainly is to be used in receiving the 
statements of prisoners, yet there are instances of great ingenious- 
ness even among them.* 

"Fourth. — It has removed causes in certain cases which had pre* 
vented all moral improvement in prisons before. I now 
refer to a class of clever and practical theives^ — men who 
teach crime to the less initiated in common gaols^ and who 
are looked up to by the less daring and accomplishedy as 
examples and models. 

" There were three men of this stamp in this prison. The first 
of them had escaped from several county gaols, and committed 
robberies to an amazing extent. The second planned in gaol^ with 
another prisoner, a robbery, (and murder if opposition were made) 
to be perpetrated when the sentence of a few months had expired. 
The last had been for a prize fighter, and low gambler on race 
grounds, <&c., guilty of enormous crimes, t In former prisons, as well 
as out of doors, these men had never exercised their minds in any 

* Under all the preceding heads, examples are given in corroboration of 
the propositions here maintained. 
+ These examples were under ^ eongregated system of discipline. 
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one good thing, and were consequently ignorant of all tmth. Here 
they made extraordinary progress in knowledge in general, and in 
religious knowledge particularly, and professed deep contrition for 
the past, and so far as I was able to perceive from seeing them here, 
and twice on board the ship in which they sailed, they were sincere. 
At all eyents, they did no harm to fellow prisoners less guilty, and 
were quiet, obedient to orders, and industrious. 

^' I may be permitted to add, that I have received satisfactory 
letters from, or concerning the greater part of those prisoners, who, 
on inquiry into their cases, when they were in prison, by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, received the pardon 
of the Grown ; calculated to show the good results likely to arise 
from the system pursued here for the moral and religious reformap- 
tion of criminals." 

This is a summary of the training here received, and such are 
the means employed for the purpose of endeavouring to awaken 
the convict to a proper sense of his real ^character, and his truest 
interests, and whilst the due administration of the law is intended to 
be ^'a terror to evil doers," — is it not an advancement in moral 
civilization, that under the discipline now remarked upon, so much 
of mercy is mingled, without an infringement on the claims of 
justice? 

MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYMENT AND EXERCISE. 

Reference haa been made to the industrial employment of the con- 
victs at their different trades in their cells for four days in the week, 
and averagmg about thirty hours of trades application during that 
period, — an amount of labour which will not be considered as inflict- 
ing much physical injury ; — ^the Commissioners observing upon this 
point, that they '^ are not insensible to the advantage of a proper 
application of labour of the prisoners ; but we are satisfied," they 
continue, ^^ that a large amount of earnings is 2i8uhordinate considera- 
tion when compared with the more important and higher purposes 
for which industrial training is given. Trades are given at Pen- 
tonville Prison with a view to the effect which such instruction must 
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have upon the phjBical, moral, and intellectual condition of the 
prisoner ; it is intended thereby to form proper habits, to giye means 
of self-support, to render the convict a good and useful member of 
society ; and if, to any considerable extent, these important objects 
are attained, so great a benefit is the best result that could be 
desired." 

But, independent of cell occupation, the convicts are employed in 
various ways connected with the cleansing and keeping in good con- 
dition the interior of the prison, and which employment is deemed 
more as recreation than labour. About six o'clock on a summer 
morning, we found near 100 of the convicts out of their cells in the 
various parts of the corridors on the ground floor and galleries, 
all occupied at certain distances, with the peak of their caps 
brought down to prevent communication and recognition. In the 
employment referred to, the convicts are engaged about an hour; 
parties of the convicts work also for an hour at the pump-crank for 
supplying the prison with water from the artesian well, with the 
alternation of rest, and are further occasionally occupied in the 
grounds of the prison. Every convict has one hour daily for ex- 
ercise in the airing yards, where isolation is also maintained. 

By a systematic arrangement, provision is made that every pos- 
sible facility be afforded for diversity of occupation and mental re- 
creation, that whilst the discipline is that of separation^ and calcu- 
lated to induce habits of thinking and reflection, it may, as much as 
is compatible w\ih penal treatment, give encouragement to a mood of 
cheerfulness. The daily operations of the prison are those of continual 
movement and change,* from the sounding of the bell that gives 
intimation of the hour to rise, until the nine o'clock bell in the even- 
ing, when the lights of the cell are extinguished, and the convict 
rests from his daily employment. 

HEALTH OF THE PBISONERS. 

Amongst the most powerful objections which have been urged 
* See Note K. 
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against the discipline of the Model Prison, haye been the allegations 
made as to the injarious effects upon the health and mind of the 
prisoners, — objections which should be regarded with all their weight, 
if proyed to be in any degree yalid ; we are, howeyer, enabled to 
present fayourable testimony as to the health of the inmates of this 
prison, which the Commissioners state ^^has been mo9t excellent 
during the past year, and continues good up to the date of the 
present Report." 

MENTAL CONDITION OF THE PBISONEBS, 

In the absence of acurate information, and under the influence of 
no ordinary amount of prejudice, strong exceptions haye been taken 
to the separating of criminals, from its alleged '^ maniac-making" 
results. The following eyidence will, we presume, allay all apprehen- 
sion upon that point, so far as the discipline of the Model Prison 
is concerned. 

Upon this subject the Commissioners report :— 

^^ The mental condition of the entire body of the prisoners has 
been highly satisfactory. During the past year, and up to the pre* 
sent time, no cases of insanity, hallucination, or mental disease of 
any kind has occurred among the prisoners. This is the more re* 
markable and satisfactory, inasmuch as it has been ascertained, subse- 
quently to their admission, that there existed an hereditary predis-* 
position to insanity in the case of twenty-three of the prisoners 
receiyed into the prison." 

With reference to these, the Chaplain states: — "That there haye 
been seyen per cent, of prisoners admitted into the prisons frt)m 
whom (on account of this hereditary predisposition) adyerse effects 
might haye been expected, but in whom, upon the whole, there has 
been considerable improyement." 

The Medical Officer in relation to the same cause : — " Seyeral of 
these men, who may be considered as hereditarily predisposed to in- 
sanity, had been many months in confinement before this part of 
their history was discoyered, and are still under the ordinary dis- 
cipline—haying in no way betrayed a tendency to mental disease—* 

d 
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a fact going far to show that the system of PentonviUe Prison, pre- 
sents nothing in itself conducive to the development of insanity." 

The Medical Officer further adds : — " There is a great improve- 
ment in manner and address, indicative of intellectual advancement, 
very strikingly shown among the prisoners who have been the 
longest in confinement, and an increased alacrity and desire to excel in 
work, is, in most cases, the early result of this system of confinement." 

THE DESTINATION, OR DISPOSING OF THE CONVICTS. 

It has been stated that the discipline of the Model Prison is 
probationary; that the prisoners are, by industrial, moral, and 
mental discipline, qualified to occupy stations of usefulness and 
credit in another portion of the globe ; that what they are to be, 
socially and relatively, depends upon their own good conduct ; that 
at the expiration of eighteen months — ^their probationary term — 
they are drafted to their destination, under the following classifi- 
cations, according to Lord Stanley s instructions : — 

" The First Class are those who, at the expiration of their term, 
shall be reported by the Governor and Chaplain to have behaved 
well ; — ^that these prisoners shall be sent to Yan Diemen's Land, to 
receive, on landing, a ticket of leave, which will confer most of the 
advantages of freedom during the remainder of their sentence ; — ^that 
labour in Yan Diemen's Land being in great demand, and wages 
therefore high, a knowledge of a trade, and the possession of a ticket 
of leave, will enable them, with industry and good conduct, to 
secure a respectable position ; that with this ticket of leave, they 
may, by a course of honest industry, acquire in a short time means 
sufficient to enable their families to follow them." 

" The Second Class will consist of those who have not con- 
ducted themselves well ; — ^that these also, at the end of eighteen 
months, will, on their arrival at Yan Diemen s Land, receive a pro- 
bationary pass, which will secure to them only a limited portion of 
their earning — ^will admit of their enjoying only a small portion of 
their liberty, and will subject them to many restraints and priva- 
tions." 
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^' The Third Class will consist of those who have behayed ill ; 
that such prisoners will be transported to Tasman's Peninsula, a penal 
colony only occupied by convicts and the military guard, — ^that 
they will be employed on public works in probationary gangs, with- 
out wages, and deprived of liberty ; and their families, under any 
circumstances, will not be allowed to join them." 

Would not the exclamation involuntarily escape from the reader, 
surely if the convict has but a spark of moral feeling left, there are 
sufficient inducements held out to obedience and good conduct ! 
Every convict, upon his admittance into the Model Prison, is made 
acquainted, both by the Governor and Chaplains, with the inevitable 
consequence of a course of insubordination, or of even oft-repeated 
acts of disobedience ; but what has been the result of the probationary 
discipline at Pentonville in the course of last year — 382 prisoners 
have completed their probationary term of imprisonment, and have 
been sent abroad under the following divisions, — 

288 have been placed in the First Class, 
78 " " Second Class, 

13 " " Third Class, 

and only three have been removed as incorrigible during the whole year. 

From the above number 345 were embarked in the Sir George 
Seymour in October last for their destination. We had the opportu- 
nity of free conversation with the convicts on board that vessel pre- 
viously to their departure, and might, as we proceeded with these 
sheets, frequently have interspersed the result of our own observation, 
but we have been more satisfied to offer official testimony. It may, 
however, be permitted us, under this head, to remark, that we re- 
ceived from the lips of the convicts, the warmest expressions of grati- 
tude for the kindness with which they had been treated during their 
confinement at Pentonville. — *"*" I broke my mother's heart," said one 
of the convicts, with strong emotion, " by my bad ways, but I thank 
God for what I have been taught at Pentonville." Another convict 
observed, " They say it's the solitary system at Pentonville, and 
which makes people mad ; I know what the old prisons are, and I 
call it a boarding school in comparison with them." This convict 
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detailed to us some of the abominations of the congregated system, 
and which prevailed in a prison with which we are well acquainted. 
These were both first class men. 

After the removal of the convicts from Pentonville Prison to the 
Sir George Seymour for embarkation to Van Diemen's Land, they 
were placed in association with every suitable regard to comfort that 
their circumstances would admit, and although separation had been 
so strictly maintained during their confinement at the Model 
Prison, upon their change of condition, the Surgeon Superintendent, 
Mr. Hampton, (who had been several voyages with convicts,) thus 
communicates upon the very orderly conduct of 'his criminal 
charge : — 

" I write to tell you that the prisoners are going on exceedingly 
well, and that I am quite delighted with them. Every thing quiet 
and orderly, and even last night, when the ship was partially on 
fire, I found them all I could wish." 11th November, 1844. 

*"' It gives me the greatest pleasure to express my admiration of 
the praiseworthy manner in which the prisoners are behaving. 
There hsus not been a single complaint against a first-class man. I 
have great comfort and satisfaction in exerting myself for the men 
in general, who are superior to any I have ever seen." 16th Novem- 
ber, 1844. 

'^ The first-class men are going on admirably ; not a complaint 
against any of them. I would have no hesitation whatever to take 
out 200 of such first-class men, as I have now under my charge, 
without any guard." 18th November, 1844.* 

Those who are at all acquainted with the character and conduct 
of convicts under the former regime, placed in such circumstances, 
will know how to appreciate the value of such testimony, and so 
far as the benefits of the system of separation have been thus developed, 
it cannot fail to be highly gratifying to the Commissioners of Penton- 
ville Prison, and, indeed, to all who feel an interest in the reforma-< 
tion of such a class of criminals, and their restoration to society. 

* Third Report— Pentonville Prison. 1846. 
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PRISON OFFENCES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

It cannot be for a moment imagined but with such a prison com- 
munity, offences will come ; it must, however, be no unimportant 
consideration, in the investigation of the operations of the Separate 
and the Silent and Congregated Systems, to contract the proportion 
of prison offences under the two respective modes of discipline. 

The offences which have prevailed in the Pentonville Prison 
during twelve months, are thus enumerated : — communications and 
attempts to communicate, 33 ; disobedience of orders, insubordina- 
tion, and disrespectful conduct, 20; wilful destruction of prison 
property, 4 ; assaulting officers, 2 ; pilfering prison property, 1 ; 
refusing to work, 2 ; spoliation of property and insolence, 1 ; maim- 
ing himself with a stone, and pretending it had been done by a 
missile thrown through his cell window, 1 ; shamming an attempt 
at suicide, 1 ; various minor offences, 16 ; or a total of 82 offences 
for 714 prisoners in the course of the year, or ll^^ft- per cent, 
of prison delinquency. 

Will the comparison be invidious if we place, in juxtaposition 
with the foregoing statement, the amount of prison offences com- 
mitted within Coldbath Fields Prison, one of the best conducted 
prisons upon the Silent and Congregated System ? We are unable 
(nor would our space allow) to give in detail^ classified, all the 
various kinds of prison offences committed in that goal ; they are, 
however, comprised under the following general heads (Report 
for 1843) : — neglect of work, 948 ; noise, talking, insolence, and 
bad language, 9652; various acts of disobedience and disorder, 5789 ; 
other offences for which prisoners were put into cells with or with- 
out work, 420 ; or a total of 16808 offences for 10380 prisoners, or 
161^5^ per cent, of prison delinquency under the congregated 
system of discipline. 

Is there occasion to enlarge upon the comparative estimates, or to 
reason upon the cames of prison transgression under one system of 
discipline, and that of their prevention under another system ? 
These causes have already, we conceive, been sufficiently shown. 
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and the reader will draw liis own inference npon the subject when 
it is seen that under the 

Separate System Discipline, Prison 

Offences — ^arb 

Congregated System Discipline.) 

Prison Offences — are J 

Will there not appear a difference of about 150 per cent, in favour 
of Separation ? 

It may be argued that in Coldbath Fields Prison, the changes of 
prison inmates are more frequent^ and they do not remain for a 
period sufficient to enforce conformity to the requirements of the dis- 
cipline of the gaol, but it should also be in recollection that the in- 
mates of the Pentonyille Prison sentenced for transportation, are 
those who haye been conyicted of the highest offences short of capital 
erimeSy and but for the present milder administration of the law, 
many would hare terminated their criminal career at a gibbet, and 
have found a bourn within the precints of a prison. 

A brief reference may be made to prison punishments under the 
two systems. 

Pentonyille Prison, which may be thus classified : — solitary con- 
finement, dark cell,* 55 ; light cell, 1 1 ; own cell, punishment diet, 
work and secular books withdrawn, 13 ; own cell, ordinary diet, 
work, and secular books withdrawn, 1 ; depriyed of the advantage 
of attending school for fourteen days, 1 ; depriyed of good conduct 
stripe, 1 ; total 82, or 11^^ per cent, of prison punishment. 

Coldbath Fields Prison: — ^whippings with birch rods, 15; with 
cat-o'-nine-tails, 4 ; irons (handcuffs), 91 ; solitary confinement, 
1902; other punishments, 14906; total 16918, or 163 percent, of 
prison punishments. 

We make no comment upon these estimates further than by giving 
the peculiar characteristics of this part of the subject, as embodied 



* At one of our visits to the Model Prison, we were informed that the 
dark cells were without an inmate, and had been for the two montht pre- 
vious without an occupant. 
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in the Goyemor's Report upon Prison Punishments at Pentonyille 
Prison. 

'^ With respect to the punishments for prison offences, in relation 
to the entire prison population, the total number of offences during 
1844, was 82, committed by 69 prisoners, of whom 12 only were 
punished more than once, and only 2 more than twice, whilst no 
less than 741 prisoners had been in confinement ; so that of a prison 
population consisting of 741, — 672 prisoners had never been suhjected 
to any punishment whatever. These facts, referring as they do, not 
exclusiyely to the 366 transports, but to the entire prison population 
of 741 individuals, can scarcely fail to arrest attention. But it is 
apprehended that, in order properly to estimate their importance, 
they ought to be considered in connection with other facts, namely : 
the time oyer which the punishments extended — a year ; the daily 
average of prisoners during that year — 456 ; the characteristic in- 
tractability of such persons ; that punishment, as inflicted in this 
prison, is necessarily devoid of the deterring force which operates in 
the way of example, owing to the cellular form of imprisonment ; 
the frequent daily withdrawal of the prisoners from their cells in 
bodies, exposing them to temptations to violate the prison rules ; the 
strictness of the discipline generally; the disagreeable nature of 
some of its requirements in particular — for instance, the cleaning, 
pumping, and many others ; that, although the prisoners are not 
tasked, yet that, with intense interest and persevering industry, they 
voluntarily employ themselves at their work, performing not only a 
reasonable quantity, but performing it well ; that idleness is never, 
or rarely ever punished, but the withdrawal of work is a mode 
of pimishment, and one which is severely felt ; that, — although it is 
reasonable to suppose, from their former courses of life, that the 
mental energies of such men must have become rigid and inapt at 
acquiring knowledge, — ^nevertheless, they apply themselves to the 
acquisition of it with astonishing perseverance and success; that 
the schoolmaster had no occasion to make a single complaint of mis- 
conduct to himself or the assistant schoolmasters ; that their better 
feelings only are brought into play, — ^their obedience, together with 
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their good will, being secnred. And when so considered, it is 
believed that these facts amonnt to strong evidence, — ^not only that 
the punishments are few and efficacious, and that the moral influences 
in operation which produce such results must be very cogent, — ^but 
that punishment can scarcely be considered an element in the system 
of discipline in force in this prison." 

PRISON MORTALITY. 

During the year reported upon, there have been three cases of 
mortality for 741 prisoners, or at the ratio of less than 1 in 200 per 
annum. At the inquests of deceased convicts important information 
has been elicited, especially bearing upon the nature of the general 
discipline of the prison — the treatment of the convicts — ^and the 
estimate of the prisoners themselves as to the mode of confinement 
to which they are subjected ; and whilst we consider no such testi- 
mony required, in addition to that already furnished, to develope 
the real character of the discipline of the Model Prison, still it is 
another class of evidence which, in the minds of some readers, will 
not be without its interest. 

Without giving at length the entire report of an inquest held 
April 10th, 1844,* we will furnish, more particularly, the declara- 
tion of convicts as to disciplinary treatment, when examined by 
Mr. "Wakley. It is stated, that " the Coroner suggested the pro- 
priety of examining some of the prisoners as to the kind of treatment 
they experienced, tohen all persons connected with the prison were 
desired to leave the room^ and an inmate occupying a cell adjoining 
the one in which deceased died was examined, and subsequently 
three others, who declared that there was nothing that could be 
found fault with. They had quite a sufficient quantity of food, 
warm clothing, and warm sleeping places. They had greatly im- 
proved in reading, &c., and were instructed in trades which they 
anticipated would be of incalculable benefit to them when the 
eighteen months' probation expire, and they go abroad. As to the 

* Vide Times, April 11, 1844, et ante, Page 76, 
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work at the pump, thej looked upon it as a recreation, and not a 
punishment; besides, they were in the open air, walking in the 
paths, or working in the grounds at intervals during the day. All 
the four prisoners were under sentence of seyen years' transportation. 
After hearing some further evidence of no great import, Mr. Wakley 
remarked upon the healthy state of the prison, as shewn by the 
medical books. While bronchitis and influenza had been so preva- 
lent elsewhere, the cases here had been veiy rare. It was only fair 
to assume, after the evidence that had been heard, that every atten- 
tion had been paid to the deceased, and eveiy kindness shewn him by 
the Officers of the prison, and it was due to the Jury to say so, and 
the only verdict they could return would be one of ' Natural Death.' 
Verdict accordingly." 

At an inquest held 18th May, 1844, on a deceased convict at the 
Model Prison, when a verdict was returned of " Natural Death," 
J. T., a prisoner, was examined as to the mode of treatment to Sick 
prisoners. "He said, he had been in the New Model Prison sixteen 
months, and had been for the last nine months under the doctor's 
hands. He had nothing to complain of. He was well fed and 
clothed, and properly taken care of. He had been confined in Preston 
Gaol for nine weeks prior to being sent to that prison, and would 
not go back to the former if he could help it. He had no objection 
to the Separation System."* 

The following was adduced relative to the death of convict G. T., 
who " died of Typhus fever." The inquest was held 2nd December, 
1844, being the last mortality case reported. 

Prisoner D. — "Had been in prison about 11 weeks, before his ad- 
mission he knew no trade, but soon learned basket making ; a few 
days after his admission he was attacked with fever, and during his 
illness had every care and attention he could desire, the Doctor at- 
tended him in a minute after he first complained of illness ; he was 
now convalescent, and had the following dietary, namely, breakfast, 
six ounces of bread, half an ounce of butter, and tea ; — dinner, six 
ounces of bread, a large quantity of potatoes, two mutton chops, and 

* Vide Times, May 20th, 1844. 
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a gill of porter ; — supper, six ounces of bread, half an ounce of but- 
ter, and tea. He could not desire any change in his treatment," 

Prisgnsr a. — "Had been in prison eighteen weeks, had been a 
labourer, and during his imprisonment learned the tailoring trade, 
and to read and write, which would enable him, on his release, to ob- 
tain a good livelihood. His health was excellent, and he had 
nothing to complain of. He could eat more, but he had a sufficiency 
of food." 

Prisonbb B. — "Had been a prisoner twenty months, and in that 
period had learned the shoemaking trade ; he experienced the greatest 
kindness from all the Officers, and if he required medical advice, 
would ask for the Doctor ; he wanted for nothing, and the only wish 
he had was to join his family in America." 

Some of the last prisoner's work was produced, and the superior 
manner in which it was executed astonished the Jurors, many of 
whom were master shoemakers. 

The Coroner (Mr. Wakley) said he was formerly prejudiced 
against this prison, but as soon as his duty made him acquainted with 
its discipline, that prejudice was quickly removed. It must be grati- 
fying to the Governor and Officers of the prison to receive the 
approbation of their fellow-citizens, which would no doubt induce 
them to persevere in the same course of kindness towards those com- 
mitted to their charge, than whom none could be more greatful than 
the prisoners themselves for such treatment. From other prisons 
men were discharged without their knowing how to get their living 
or what to do. They were, in fact, outcasts of society, but in this 
prison they were taught to read and write, and such trades ^ would 
enable them to become honourable members of society. It was 
punishment blended with instruction. 

At this inquest, after the Jury returned their verdict of " Natural 
Death," <fec., such verdict was accompanied with the following 
written statement : — " We cannot separate without expressing 
OUR satisfaction at the general treatment of the prisoners 

AT THIS prison."* 

* Vide Times, Dec. 2nd, 1844. 
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Will it be believed that this prison and its discipline are the same 
that haye, by the opponents of separation, been compared to the 
Bastile* and the Inquisition !t Some may, however, be disposed to 
inquire— Is the discipline sufficiently punitive ? 

* Vide Times, January 11th, 1844. 

t July 3rd, 1844, Mr. Mackinnon, on moving in the House of Com- 
mons, for a Select Committee upon Prison Discipline, appeared to have 
made a discovery that there was a ** singular" analogy between " the 
system pursued at the Prison at Pentonville, and that which had existed 
in the Inquisition at Lisbon in 1745." We offer no comment upon the 
general tenor of the speech of the honourable member for Lymington, nor 
upon his extravagant statement relative to the Prison at PentonviUe, far- 
ther than by observing that his humane concern for the inmates of this 
institution may be inferred from the fact, that when Mr. Mackinnon spoke 
from his place in Parliament, he had never visited the Model Prison, and was 
consequently unacquainted with the true nature of the treatment of the 
convicts there in confinement. 

That debate, however, drew forth important judicial testimony from one 
who had repeatedly attended at the Model Prison ; it was the speech of 
Mr. Wakley, who, in his official capacity of Coroner, had the best possible 
opportunity of obtaining information by examinations the most searching. 
The honourable member for Finsbury observed : — 

" Speaking of the Separate System, he had a word or two to say that was 
important. When the Pentonville question was considered, he had been 
one of the most active opponents of the scheme. He had anticipated no 
good from the establishment of that prison ; but he had thought it might 
do much mischief. For the past four years, however, he had been called 
to exercise the functions of his office in that prison, and, feeling strongly 
about it, he was determined to ascertain what was going on, and had even 
gone beyond the line of his duty to find out what were the effects, upon the prisoners, 
of the system adopted there. The results had reaUy surprised him more than 
he could express. Prisoners had been brought before the Jury, and every 
person connected with the gaol had been requested to leave the room ; the 
prisoners had been informed that there was not a single person present 
belonging to the prison. They had been told that they would suffer no 
annoyance whatever from any thing they might state, if they only told the 
truth ; and they had been in every way encouraged to speak boldly con- 
cerning all they had experienced. He (Mr. Wakley) had questioned them 
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Epithets the most reprobatoiy have been employed strongly to 
excite public clamour against the adoption of separation at the 
Model Prison, and the introduction of that mode of imprisonment 
in other gaols in the United Kingdom — ^bnt to eveiy candid and 
reflecting mind, there has been, we think, sufficient evidence pro- 
duced to shew that separation is both $ound in principle and safe 
in practice^ and deeply imbued with that feeling,( Professor Lieber 
thus powerfully remarks : — 

^' We haye to do with a cause in which millions and millions, in- 
dividually and collectively, are interested, and though all the 
world should have Penitentiaries on the Pennsylvanian plan (that 
of separation), and but one single prison on a different one (in 
which criminals are congregated together) should remain, and men 
should persuade the people not to change it, it would be worth our 
labour to answer the arguments, and to endeavour to induce the 
people to change their Prison or Penitentiary as soon as circumstances 
would permit, for there are living men involved in this question ; 
suffering men, more or less guilty men, some of whom may yet be 
rescued ; generations of convicts yet unborn are in question, who, 
like most of their predecessors, shall begin with apparently trifling 

closely as to how they were situated in that gaol^ and in other gaols in 
which they might have been confined. He had asked them which sort of 
discipline they preferred, and he was proud to say, that every prisoner whom 
he had examined, had given the most unqualijied testimony in favour of the system 
pursued at PentonvUle. Of the diet, they had declared it was ample ; of their 
improvement in mind, they had declared that the instruction they received 
in the trades they were taught was most serviceable, and a great source of 
amusement. They declared that the confinement to which they were sub- 
jected, v>as not unpleasant in the slightest degree. They were asked if they had 
any complaint of any kind, and they unanimously answered, they had 
nothing whatever of which to complain. These were statements which 
might sound extraordinary, coming from him in that place, but he should 
be acting a very disingenuous part if he now concealed his real opinion." 

Such testimony must have made a powerful impression on the House, as 
to the discipline of the Model Prison, and was a most timely refutation of 
the misrepresentation of its opponents regarding its tendency and effects. 
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offences when jonng, and at a stage of life and criminality, when 
they yet may be brought back to the paths of loyalty, industry, 
and worth, — generations that in turn shall become parents, and 
upon whom the moral issue of their offspring will depend again." 

In these sentiments we most cordially reciprocate, and we trust 
the period is not far distant, when, for the sake of morality and 
humanity, the separating of criminals will prevail in every place of 
penal detention, with all those safeguards which that humanity, 
united with a suitable regard to intimidation and repression, shall 
dictate, as the only preventive of the enormous evils which prevail 
under a congregated system of discipline. 



; ' ^ ^ i' • - . 
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CONTINENTAL PRISON REFORM. 

It has been justly remarked by a Continental Jurist, Professor 
Mittermaier, that "all that is done with regard to penal law is but 
half finished labour, if the attention be not also directed to the 
foundation itself, — the improvement of prisons ;" and it is most 
interesting to perceive, amidst the repose of peace, monarchs of 
great countries taking a liyely interest in the reform of their penal 
codes, and endeavouring to promote a more humanizing treatment 
of those who have violated the national laws. 

Among the foremost of the countries in Continental Europe, which 
have evinced an earnest concern upon this subject, we may mention 
. France ; nearly ten years since, we find the King of the French, in 
a speech from the throne at the opening of the French Chamber, re- 
marking — " Our Penitentiary System has long called for all 

THE attention OF MY GOVERNMENT, AND YOU WILL HAVE TO 

EXAMINE A BILL FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT ;" and from that period to 
the present, the labours of the French Executive have been directed 
to that object. France was the earliest of the European coun- 
tries severally to depute Commissioners, namely, M. de Beaumont, 
and M. de Tocqueville, M. de Metz, M. Blouet, and were accom- 
panied by M. M. Gustavo Davaux, and Jean Verel, to the United 
States, to examine the nature and operation of the discipline there 
in exercise. Messieurs M. Ardit, of the department of the Minister 
of the Interior, — M. Paul Guillot, Avocat de Paris, — and M. Epren, 
were also deputed by the French Government, more recently, to visit 
this country to examine the operation of the Separate System at 
Pentonville, and to report upon the general discipline of our penal 
institutions. 
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As the result of such examination, with the enlightened considera- 
tion which has since been given to the state of penal law in France, 
and the construction of their penal institutions, there is, at this 
moment, a project of law in the Chamber of Peers, awaiting the 
legislative sanction of that body, for the national adoption oi separate 
confinement^ the measure having, during the last Session, pa^Hsed the 
Chamber of Deputies by a large majority. For a copy of that im- 
portant code, we are under obligation to a distinguished member of 
the Chamber, which we feel assured will be read with satisfaction, 
as also the highly interesting address to the Chamber of Peers on 
the introduction of the measure to that branch of the French Legis- 
lature, by M. Duchatel, the Minister of the Interior. May we not 
venture to state, that the truly enlightened and philanthropic senti- 
ments which pervade that address, are but a confirmation of the views 
entertained by the various authorities brought under notice in these 
pages ? and we may be permitted to express unmingled pleasure at 
being the medium of bringing before the English reader, in the pre- 
sent form, such sentiments, with the accompanying proposed French 
New Penal Law. 

We find that, in 1829, in the kingdom of Warsaw, Count 
Skarbeck was entrusted with the reform of prisons, and that work 
was commenced by the construction of a prison, at Warsaw, for the 
untried^ upon such a principle of separation, remarks Count 
Skarbeck,* " as should protect its inmates from the moral contagion 



* In reply to a query — ^" What effect, in a moral and physical point of 
view, has been produced by this treatment ?" (separation) the Count says : — 

" My experience has impressed me with the conviction, that it is very 
important that a prisoner who enters a prison, for the first time in his life, 
should receive from it such an impression as is calculated to inspire him 
with fear. It is impossible that such can be the case, if prisoners, on their 
first arrival, find themselves in company with those who have already been 
there for some time. For, setting aside the influence of evil example, the 
power of associating and holding communication together, entirely re- 
moves that sense of irksomeness which a prison ought to produce. Solitary 
confinement, on the contrary, produces a powerful effect, both moral and 
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of the evil example and pernicious lessons of professed criminaLs." 
The project of Count Skarbeck received the approbation of His 
Majesty, the Emperor and King, and the prison was completed in 
1835, since which period, improyements in the construction of other 
penal institutions have been steadily advancing. 

It is our desire to giye due prominence to the interest which 
Prussia has taken in this exciting subject. Dr. Julius (whom we 
have taken occasion to quote) was deputed by the King of Prussia 
to visit the United States, and during three years' residence, col- 
lected a large mass of valuable information connected with her penal 
institutions, as also upon other subjects relative to the moral and 
social condition of America. It will be in recollection, that his 
present Majesty the King of Prussia, during his stay in this country, 

physical, on the prisoner upon his first coming to prison, and that in a dif- 
ferent degree, according to the different class of society to which he 
belongs. Common people, and particularly country people, are at first 
surprised to find themselves in a more convenient and better habitation 
than their ordinary dwelling, and at being so well treated. But two or 
three days of solitude are enough to excite a sense of uneasiness, and to 
inspire them with dread and disgust, which induce them to confess their 
offences in order to escape from their solitary condition. Prisoners be- 
longing more to the enlightened classes of society, on the other hand, bless 
an institution which withdraws them from the shame to which they are 
exposed in other prisons, where they are mixed with ordinary criminals. 
Their health at first suffers under the effects which solitude produces, and 
they are often liable to feverish affection, more especially if the charge 
imder which they labour is well founded. But as soon as this crisis is 
over, they feel themselves perfectly well under their seclusion, and they 
dread the moment when they muft be transferred to a orimmal prison (where 
prisoners are congregated together). The hardened criminals, lastly, 
whose trade is crime, are the sworn foes of this new establishment, where 
they are deprived of the opportunity of conspiring with their accomplices, 
and of concerting, with those who are as bad as themselves, the defences 
which they shall set up before their judges. I have known them make a 
vow that they would never again commit an offence within the jurisdiction 
of the prison, in order that they might never again be subjected to solitary 
confinement."— TAW RepoH of the Inspectors of Prisons of Great Britain. 
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visited the Model Prison, Pentonville, and minutely examining its 
general arrangement and construction, the exclamation escaped that 
Sovereign — " My determination is now fixed !" and His Majesty 
has shown his adherence to separation as a mode of penal treatment, 
by promoting the erection of several prisons upon that principle of 
construction^, 

It is with no ordinary gratification we refer, also, to the laborious 
investigation which the King of Sweden has given to the subject of 
the treatment of criminals, and the reform of penal law. That 
Sovereign has written an interesting work entitled " On Punish- 
ments and Prisons,"* embodying a considerable amount of informa- 
tion upon penal law, the progress of prison reform, and suggesting 
what His Majesty conceives to be a mode of penal treatment best 
adapted to correct the moral evils which have for a lengthened 
period prevailed in their penal institutions, and that mode is separa- 
tion ; and some idea may be formed of the feelings with which His 
Majesty entered upon his work of true philanthropy, from the 
following sentiments: — 

'^ The criminal legicdation and the penal institutions of a country, 
involve questions of great extent ; they enter deeply into the moral 
life of a State, and form essential conditions for its order and peace. 
They belong as well to the jurisdiction of religion, as to that of jus- 
tice and politics, and begin in most countries to be considered with 
increasing interest. 

" Since the discontinuance of the long wars, which for about a 
quarter of a century claimed the public attention, both governments 
and people have again directed their efforts to domestic affairs. The 
duties of peace, although less brilliant than the exploits of war, have 
borne rich harvests, not only in scientific improvement and develop- 
ment of trade, but also in raising a feeling of greater respect for the 
dignity of man, by a more careful attention to the enlightenment 
and weKare of the lower classes. 

" Noble exertions have been made even for such as have gone 

* Published by D. Nutt, 158, Fleet Street, London, 1844, 
R 
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astmj in the paths of vice, whom we have begun to consider less as 
outlaws, or as beings for ever expelled from society, than as misled^ 
fallen fellow-creatures, for whose reclamation and improvement we 
feel ourselves called on to think and act. It has been seen, that the 
duty of society is not only to resent and punish the crimes committed, 
but also carefully to seek out their causes, and, so far as it is in 
human power, to remove them. It was found that, as crime and 
moral depravity generally rise in the footsteps of ignorance and 
poverty, the public security ought, in the first place, to be sought in 
a more religious and intellectual education, and in well-directed en- 
deavours to obtain for the working poor, instead of the cloister alms 
before applied to, means of getting work and advantageous employ- 
ment. In the same proportion the idea of the true nature of punish- 
ment became clearer, and attempts were made to remove its debasing 
effects, without weakening its warning power, and to make it at 
once admonishing and improving. 

*' These exalted views of humanity and society, — ^these noble exer- 
tions to realize by actions the eternal truths of Christianity, form 
one of the most beautiful signs of the times. But there still remain 
in this field many hindrances to remove, many prejudices to con- 
quer, many blessings to reap." 

In reference to the reform in the penal code of his own countiy, 
and the promotion of a moral renovation of its penal institutions, 
the royal author observes, in concluding his work :* — ^^ Should the 
noble sympathy, which already begins to show itself in Sweden, 
for the improvement of the penal laws and for prisons, be raised 

* The effect produced by the appearance of this work, was all that the 
illustrious author could have desired. The book was eagerly sought and 
read, and the Diet, inspired by the noble sentiments there developed, 
appointed the sum of 1,800,000 B : dr to be applied in the manner pro- 
posed ; besides which, the different committees were led to discuss the 
subject in such a way, as must lead, at the next meeting of the Diet, to the 
most beneficial results. 

Of this work there are two German, two French, one Norwegian, and 
one English translation.— 7Van»?a«or'# Nate, 
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by my weU-intentioned exertions, and especially by the judgment 
of those distinguished authors whom I haye cited in seyeral places, 
the object will be gained, and one of my most earnest wishes 
accomplished/' 

T]iese generous and ennobling sentiments, will commend them- 
selves to every benevolent mind, and we are glad to perceive, that 
in the Diet which has just closed,* the King of Sweden, in his 
address to that legislative body, with continued fervency, observes : 
— " In the course of the Session I presented you with a bill for a 
new penal code, and another relative to prisons. Although you 
have not had time to complete a profound examination of these 
measures in detail, you have, however, adopted principles of a 
penal system, uniting to the severity, which public safety demands, 
the consideration which the elevated precepts of religion and 
humanity call for in favour of the dignity of man. You have by 
this decision laid the basis of the ulterior labour which you will have 
to discuss at your next coming together, and on which I shall then 
present you with a new proposition." 

It may be further observed that the great work of prison reform 
is progressing in other continental countries. Holland has recently 
deputed Commissioners to investigate various European prisons, and 
Belgium will have a new code of laws, with improved penal institu- 
tions. The efforts which are being made in other parts of the 
continent of Europe have already been alluded to, and it becomes 
an important inquiry whether this country is keeping pace with the 
enlightened advancement which is taking place in other portions of 
Europe, for the promotion of a uniform syitem of Prison Discip* 
line^ combining for the prisoner the elements of protection and 
reclamation, and whether there be not a vast amount of responsibility 
involved in the continuation of a system of penal treatment, 
adapted, in its very nature, to a prolific generation of crime, with all 
its disastrous consequences to individuals and the community ! 



Galignani's Messenger, vide Times, June 9th, 1846. 
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We now proceed to give a translation of the Ordonnance of the 
King, and the important address of the French Qoyenunent to the 
Chamber of Peers, by M. Duchatel : — 

CHAMBER OF PEERS. 

SitUnff of 10th June 1844. 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, to all present, &c., greeting — 
We haye ordained, and do ordain, that the projet de hi (or bill) 
according to the following tenor, adopted by the Chamber of 
Deputies at the sitting of the 18th May 1844, be presented in our 
name, to the Chamber of Peers, by our ministers the Secretary of 
State for the Interior, and by M. A. Passy, Under Secretary of 
State, whom we charge to set forth its intentions and to sustain the 
discussion upon it. 

INTRODUCTORY EXPLANATION BY THE MINISTER OP THE INTERIOR. 

Messieurs the Peers, 

We now come to submit to your deliberation the '-^ projet de hi" 
relative to the management of prisons already adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

This question has for half a century engaged the attention of the 
most enlightened Governments of Europe and America. Various 
experiments, relative to it, have been made in the United States, in 
Switzerland, in England and in Germany. The reform of our prisons 
is one of the subjects which most commend themselves to the care of the 
government; and the public expressions of opinion make it incumbent 
on us to give to this social question our most serious attention. It 
is important, in fact, to correct the evils of the present system by a 
new one, better suited to the spirit of the law, to the state of man- 
ners, and to the requirements for further safety. It concerns the 
first interests of society that the principle of intimidation, which is 
the ground of all penal infliction, should not be weakened. To give 
to this principle its force, while preserving the prisoner /row a fatal 
corruptioriy is the intention of the proposed measure. 
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It is at this time acknowledged that the existing state of our 
prisons no longer presents, in a sufficient degree, that character of 
seyerity and intimidation which ensures to punishment its efficiency. 

The measures adopted for some years to lessen this evil, have not 
been adequate to its resistance. It could not be otherwise : the very 
principle of the congregated system, combined with the ameliorating 
circumstances introduced into the physical condition of the prisoners, 
has the double effect of enfeebling the punishment and promoting 
the depravity of the guilty. A reform which reaches to the mode 
of imprisonment itseK, is therefore become necessary. 

It is so much the more urgent that decided steps should be taken, 
because in the existing prisons considerable works are required. 

The greater part of the " Maisons departementaUs" needs repairs, 
and in many of the departments these repairs are deferred. The 
" Maisons Centrales" which are far too few in number, are now in 
that crowded state which is not less prejudicial to the health than to 
the morals of the prisoners ; we must either enlarge the existing 
prisons, or do that which would be much better— erect new ones. 
It is therefore proper, before the Government enters upon these ex« 
penses, to determine upon the system of imprisonment to which they 
are to be applied; the construction and plan of a prison being neces- 
sarily subordinate to the system intended there to be exercised. 
Shall we maintain, change, or merely modify the existing system ? 
The solution to this question cannot, without injury to society, be 
longer delayed. 

The " regime" which we propose to establish in all the prisons as 
a general rule (though there will be some exceptions which we shall 
afterwards point out), is that of individual (or separate) imprisour 
ment. 

It is known that all the plans of prison reform resolve themselves 
in two separate systems, — the one known under the name of the 
Auburn System, admits of solitary confinement only during the 
night, with congregated employment and silence during the day ; 
the other, called the Philadelphian System, which has been in opera- 
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tion fourteen yeaxs in the prison of that city, adopts the entire sepa- 
ration of the prisoners from each other by night and day.* 

We shall briefly unfold the reasons which have determined our 
choice, premising, however, that in the ^^projet de loi" which we 
have the honour to present to you, we have considerably modified 
that system on which our preference has rested, in order to adapt 
its application to the state of our manners and national character. 

That system which admits of separation only during the night, 
with associated labour during the day, does not effect any true re- 
form : it preyents, perhaps, the grossest disorders, but there its 
efficacy stops. The rule of silence upon which it is based is of im- 
practicable obseryance, and the considerable expenses which its ap- 
plication would involve, could not be compensated by sufficient 
advantages. 

The official Eeports in England and America make known that, 
in the prisons where that system is in exercise, the surveillance is a 
difficulty almost insurmountable ; silence is there maintained very 
imperfectly, notwithstanding the frequent use of disciplinarian 
punishments for prison offences in which the infliction of the lash is 
included, — a chastisement which our usages reject. The great number 
and zeal of the gaolers, and the vigorous resolution of the Governors, 
cannot effectually prevent mischievous communications amongst the 
prisoners during their walks, at meal-times, or, in short, in the midst 
of that labour which itself so often facilitates the infraction of the 
rules, and which furnishes a thousand occasions to escape the vigi- 
lance of the overlookers. 

And further, should the observance of silence be certainly attained, 
the desired end would be far from being compassed. This is proved 
by the example of our " Maisons Centrales" even after the reforms 
which have been there introduced. It is not sufficient, in fEict, that 
the prisoners do not communicate with each other by words ; in the 
associated, system, they see and know each other ^ and afterwards, on 

* With employment in their cells. 
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leayiiig the prison, there is a renewal of acquaintance, with all the 
recollections of their conunon captivity and personal calamities : 
this should be avoided. 

The main object of the ^^projet de hi" is to break up and dis- 
perse those mischievous associations, of which facts but too clearly 
reveal the existence, and which threaten public security, the lives 
and fortunes of the citizens. The system which separates the 
prisoners during the night only, in no way remedies this danger to 
society, but permits it to remain in all its strength ; it may even be 
said that it adds new elements to the depravity of the criminal. 
Every mode of imprisonment which does not dissolve the intercourse 
of criminals, and which does not accomplish by intimidation and 
moral influence that which is wanting at present to the corporeal 
rigour of punishment, fails to meet the nature of this question. 

The only system of which the advantages are real and sufficient, 
is that which separates the prisoners both by day and hy nighU 

In this system, discipline and good order are maintained without 
difficulty. It is plain that a vigilant administration must act with 
the most ease and success upon individuals who remain separate from 
each other, however corrupt they may be supposed. In these cir- 
cumstances it will be almost certain, that if the moral state of the 
prisoners be not improved, they will at least be preserved from 
becoming still more corrupt and more dangerous to society. The 
punishment of imprisonment thus applied, resumes the character of 
severity and repressive energy which it ought to have ; it inspires a 
salutary terror ; it strikes forcibly both the minds of those who have 
offended and those who have not offended against the laws. It may 
therefore be affirmed, that the effect of such a system, must necessarily 
be to diminish at once the number of first offences and of recom- 
mittals. 

The advantage of dissolving that criminal fraternity which exists 
at the present day, like another community in the midst of well 
ordered society, cannot be doubted. The convicted prisoners, not 
knowing each other, never seeing each other in prison, ignorant what 
persons dwell under the same roof, can no longer maintain or renew 
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that banefal acquaintance which, in the congregated system, hinders 
the reformation of the less hardened prisoners, and, with regard to 
the rest, militates against the restraint to a farther progress in evil. 
In the Separate System, the ties which bind to mutual dependence 
are broken ; and the contagion of corrupting examples and bad 
counsels is annihilated. There are no means of union nor commu- 
nication amongst the prisoners, and each one, separated from the rest, 
is surrendered to a sense of his errors, of his crime, of the punish- 
ment which has overtaken him, and of the reprehension which he 
has deserved. On restoration to liberty, after having undergone 
their punishment, those criminals whom public justice had arrested 
cease to be the objects of dread, and if their depravity be not too 
deeply rooted, they may also form such good resolutions as will tend 
further to counteract and destroy mischievous combinations and per- 
nicious connections. 

Various objections have been raised against separate imprison- 
ment. We shall confine ourselves to two of the principal : — First, 
it is represented as being too expensive. Secondly, it is charged 
with disordering the mental faculties, destroying health, and causing 
even death. These are weighty objections, but they are easily 
answered. 

It is very true, that a prison constructed upon the cellular system 
costs more to build than one which is appropriated to the congre- 
gated mode, but there, in fact, the extra expense terminates : for it 
is not correct to say that the number of gaolers in them ought to be 
greater, nor that the labour must necessarily be less productive. In 
England, it has been found necessary to increase, from time to time, 
the number of overlookers in those prisons in which the Auburn 
System is in exercise, and with regard to labour, " le Maison de la 
Eoquette" at Paris, is an example which proves that it can be easily 
organized in those prisons which are governed by the system of com- 
plete separation. It must not be forgotten, that the system of the 
'^projet de loiy" must infallibly have the effect of diminishing the 
number of offences and crimes, and consequently of prisoners, and afi 
we propose, moreover, in determining the duration of punishment^ to 
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take into account what is added in severity y the result will evidently 
be, by a double consequence, to reduce the number of prisoners to 
be confined and inspected. The diminution of the annual and ordinary 
expenses (to say nothing of the moral advantages) will, therefore, 
come against the outlay at the first establishment. 

As to the objection relative to the health and lives of the prisoners, 
it is opposed by numerous facts collected from twenty years' ex- 
perience. It is now shown that the fears which had been raised in 
this respect were much exaggerated, and rested upon no solid 
foundation. 

A state of imprisonment, is, without doubt, in a certain degree, 
always prejudicial to health and longevity, as also to tranquillity of the 
mind, — but that holds good with regard to all eystems ; it is an 
inevitable effect and consequence of punishment — it is one of its cir- 
cumstances ; and to satisfy the legislator, it is sufficient to know that 
separate imprisonment has not, in this respect, worse consequences 
than another mode. Nothing can be concluded from some cases, 
which are entirely exceptions. 

This is the place to insist upon a remark which I made in com- 
mencing. Our intention is not to submit the prisoners to an absolute 
solitude ;* such is not the system of the ^^projet de hi" and on that 
point it is distinguished from the American mode. Each convict 
will be visited at least once a week by the Physician, the Chaplain, 
and Governor. Ministers of different denominations and the 
Commissioners of Surveillance will have access to the prisoners at 
those hours appointed by the rule of the prison. They may, besides, 
be visited by their relations, by the members of the '' Associations de 
Charite et de Patronage" by the superintendents of labour, and in 
short, by any other person who has permission from the Prefect. 
At least two hours during the day will be reserved to the convict 
for these visits, for instruction, and for reading.t Labour, which 

* "Solitude absolue" are the words employed. It occurs to us that 
this reference to the Separate System in the United States, is too strong. 
t In their cells. 
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also powerfully diverts the mind in solitude, can not be refused ex- 
cept as a temponuy punishment.* You see. Messieurs the Peers, 
there is in these combinations nothing arbitrary ; it is no longer the 
excessive rigour of the American System in its original conception.t 
We wish to separate the prisoners horn each other; we desire that 
they should neither converse together, nor know, nor even see each 
other, but, at the same time, we seek to bring them again into inter- 
course with the virtuous; we preserve them from bad examples, 
evil counsel, and a vitiating contact, but they have it in their power 
to profit by useful instruction and cheering exhortation. We break 
not their ties of kindred, and they will maintain with well ordered 
society communications as frequent as their circumstances permit ; 
we confine ourselves to the disruption of those unhappy associations 
which would bind them for ever to the companionship of evil doers. 

The system thus combined, appears to us to reconcile the caution 
which humanity dictates with that obligatory rule of just severity 
from which a nation should never depart in the execution of the 
law. 

I now pass to the examination of the principal arrangements in- 
cluded in the ^'projet de lot" 

PROJECT OF LAW, 

AS AMENDED BY THE COMMISSION. 
SECTION FIRST. 

Of the General Discipline of Prisons. 

Art. 1st. — All the prisons appropriated to non-military prisoners, 
are placed under the authority of the Minister charged with the 
departmental administration (administration d^artmentalej. 

Art. 2nd. — ^The regulation of the public administration shall be 
furnished by royal ordinances, which shall determine the mode of 
inspection of prisons, — ^the respective duties of the Prefects, Mayors, 
and other officers of the administrative authority, — ^the formation 

* For prison ofi^ences. 

+ Unmitigated solitary confinement. 
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and duties of Commissions of Inspection, which shall be instituted 
in each arrondisgement. 

Abt. 3rd. — Special rules relative to the interior discipline of each 
prison, shall be determined by the Minister. 

Art. 4th — All the Agents appointed to the management and care 
of prisons, shall be nominated or recalled by the Minister, or, under 
his authority, by the Prefect. 

SBCTION SECOND. 

0/ the Discipline of Prisons appropriated to (The Untried J 
aux inculpSsy prSventtSy et acctcsds. 

Art. 5th. — In places where special prisons shall not be appro- 
priated to the (untried) les inculpis preventts et accusis of each 
sex, there shall be distinct apartments for each sex. The female 
apartments of these prisons shall be under the immediate inspection 
of that sex. 

Art. 6th.— (The untried) hs inculpis^ prevenus^ et aectuesy 
shall be confined both by day and night in separate cells. 

Art. 7th. — The interior regulation of the prison shall determine 
under what circumstances they may quit their cells, and also the ne- 
cessaiy proyisions for preventing any communication amongst them. 

Art. 8th. — Nevertheless communication between the prisoners 
may be permitted by the Prefect, or, under his authority, by the 
Governor of the prison, between relations and friends. 

Art. dth. — ^When the^^^^^ shall not have interdicted communica- 
tion between the prisoners included in the same (committal) instrttc- 
tiouy communication shall be permitted to them, if they mutually 
desire it, at the time and place and under the inspection which 
shall be authorized by the rules of the prison. In every other 
case permission from the Minister is necessary. 

Art. 10. — (The untried) Les inculpis^ privenus^ et acctises, shall 
receive the visits of their Counsels at the hours and under the 
conditions determined by the regulations of the house. These 
regulations will determine, also, the hours when they may receive 
visits from their relations and friends. 
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Art. 11th. — ^The communications authorized hy Arts. 8, 9, & lOj 
cannot he allowed if the Magistrates, charged with the (committal) 
instruction should have ordered that the prisoner he deprived of all 
communication. 

Art. 12th. — (The untried) Les priventLS et accuses may work, in 
their cells, at any thing compatible with the safety and order of 
the house ; the produce of their labour will be their own. 

SECTION THIRD. 

0/ the Prisons appropriated to the Condemned, and the Discipline 
of these Prisons, 

Art. Idth. — Distinct prisons shall be appropriated to those con- 
demned to hard labour, — they shall be called Houses of Hard Labour 
(^^ Maisons de trataux fords** ) . They shall be occupied in these 
prisons with the most toilsome (pinihUs) employments. 

Art. 14th. — Those condemned to reclusion, shall undergo their 
sentence in a prison which shall be called (House of Reclusion) 
Maison de Reclusion. 

Art. 15th. — Those sentenced to imprisonment, shall undergo 
their punishment in a prison, which shall be called (House of Im- 
prisonment) Maison d'emprisonnement. 

Art. 16th. — In case it prove necessary to receive into the same 
prison persons condemned to reclusion and persons condemned to 
imprisonment, they shall be confined in distinct quarters, and which 
shall bear the names of " Quarter of Reclusion and Quarter of Im- 
prisonment." 

Art. 17th. — Special prisons shall be appropriated to the women 
sentenced to hard labour, to reclusion, and to imprisonment. In 
case it prove necessary to receive into the same house females sen- 
tenced to hard labour, reclusion, and to imprisonment, they shall be 
confined in distinct quarters, bearing distinct names. 

Art. 18th. — ^The children sentenced in virtue of Articles 67 and 
69 of the penal code, and the children imprisoned in virtue either of 
Art. 66 of the same code, or by way of paternal correction, shall be 
kept in special prisons ; but when there are no special prisons pro-^ 
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yided for them, they shall have distinct apartments in the houses 
of imprisonment assigned to them. 

Art. 19th. — ^Those sentenced to the punishment of detention^ 
may be confined in distinct quarters of the prisons appropriated to 
those condemned to the sentence of reclusion. 

Art. 20th. — Those sentenced to imprisonment for obstruction 
of ordinary police, and those sentenced to twelve months' imprison- 
ment and under, may be detained in the same prisons as (the 
untried) les inculpes^ prSvenuSy et ctccus^s. 

Art. 21st. — The children sentenced according to Art. 69 of the 
Penal Code, or imprisoned according to Art. 66, may be placed out 
as apprentices either with i&urmers, or with artisans or tradesmen, or 
in establishments appropriated to their education ; but with the ex- 
press condition that the Administration retain the power to recall them 
and place them in special houses or in distinct departments of 
houses of imprisonment. The apprenticeship and the power of thus 
cancelling it, shall be in the hands of the Administration, and shall 
be exercised with the advice of the judiciary authority. 

Art. 22nd. — In all the prisons for hard labour, for reclusion, and 
for imprisonment, the condemned shall be (saving the exception 
hereafter named) separated from each other both by day and 
night. Each prisoner shall be confined in a place sufficiently spa- 
cious, healthy, and ventilated. 

Art. 2dnd. — ^Labour* is obligatory on all the condemned, 
unless when it is dispensed with by the sentence of the court, or unless 
■when they have been condemned in virtue of Art. 20 of the Penal Code. 

Art- 24. — ^The produce of the labour of the sentenced belongs to 
the State. Nevertheless, a fixed portion of the produce may be 
appropriated to the sentenced, either individually or collectively, 
either during their confinement or at their dismissal, or at fixed periods 
after their dismissal. This proportion shall not exceed three-tenths 
for those sentenced to hard labour, four-tenths for those sentenced 
to reclusion, and five-tenths for those sentenced to imprisontnent. 

* See Note L. 
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Art. 25th.— The convicted fihall notreoeive any thing from with- 
out the prison, and nothing shall be sold or let for hire to them 
within the prison. Nevertheless, those sentenced to twelve months' 
imprisonment and under, maj receive articles sent by their friends, 
and admitted by (the Chief Superintendent) lepripose en chefou 
direeteur. 

Art. 26th. — ^A Minister, belonging to the non-catholic religions 
denominations, shall be attached to the prison when there shall be 
need of his services. 

Art. 27th. — Each prisoner shall be visited, at least, once a week 
by the Physician and Instituteur, The Chaplain (aumonier) and 
the Members of the Commission of Surveillance, shall have access to 
the convicted inmates at such times as shall be determined by the 
rule of the prison. 

Art 28th. — The persons that may be authorized to visit the im- 
prisoned, shall be. First — ^Their relations. Second — Members of 
charitable associations. Third — Industrial agents. Fourth — All 
other persons having a special permission of the Prefect of the 
Department. 

Art. 29th. — At least two hours per day shall be reserved to the 
sentenced for scholastic instruction, for the visits of persons above 
mentioned, and for reading books, the choice of which shall be 
determined by the Commission of Surveillance. 

Art. dOth. — Reading and labour shall not be refused to the con- 
victed, unless as a temporary punishment. 

Art. 31st. — ^Those sentenced to hard labour, to reclusion, and to 
imprisonment, shall not be subject to the conditions prescribed by 
Art. 22, when the crime has been committed before the promulgation 
of the present law. 

Art. 32nd. — ^The time spent by the convicted in individual im- 
prisonment, such as it is regulated by the present law, shall be 
accounted to the prisoner for one-fourth longer than the real time so 
spent. 

Art. 33rd.— The convicted, when they shall have been confined 
for twelve years in succession, according to the regifne prescribed 
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by Art. 22nd, and the septuagenarian prisoners, shall be separated 
during the night, and employed in association and in silence during 
the day.* 

SECTIOX FOUBTH. 

Expenses of Prisfms. 

Art. 34ih. — ^The expenses of construction and appropriation of 
prisons intended for those given in charge, (the untried), les 
inculpSsy prSvenus^ et accusis^ and for those sentenced to twelve 
months' imprisonment and under, shall be borne by the depart- 
ments. A sum annually determined hj la loi des finances shall 
be granted, under the title of Subsidy, to the departments which 
shall bear the expenses of construction and appropriation, in order 
to expedite the execution of the present law. 

Art. d5th. — ^The departments shall also bear the expense of 
prisons called ^^ D^pdts de 8ur$t4" and appointed to the trans- 
ference of prisoners. 

Art. 36th.-^The ordinary expenses of prisons charged to the 
departments by Art. 11, of the Law of May 10th 1888, are— 

1st. — ^The expenses of maintaining and repairing all the buildings 
whatsoever. 

2nd. — ^The expenses of care, of administration, of registry, of 
provisions, of furnishing, of washing, of heating, and other minor 
expenses; the clothing of the condemned; also of (the untried) 
des accv^is et des prSvenus^ when there shall be a necessity for 
providing it. 

3rd.-*The expenses of Infirmary and Hospital for sick persons. 



* This article appears to refer to aged prisoners, and to those confined for 
lengthened sentences or for life, who, at the expiration of twelve years 
of their confinement, are to be allowed to work in congregated bodies 
during the remainder of their term of imprisonment. 
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4th. — ^The expenses which may be required for the organization 
of labour, and elementary instruction — amoral and religious. 

Art. 37th. — The CommuHes shall bear the expense of erecting 
and maintaining places for containing, proyisionally, persons arrested 
by the Police, and houses for receiving those sentenced for contra- 
yention de police municipale. 

Art. dSth. — The State shall bear the expenses of construction, and 
appropriation, and the ordinary expenses of prisons established 
by Arts. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, & 18. 

Art. 39th. — At the desire of the Communes^ the Minister may 
authorize a union, in one place, of several kinds of municipal and 
departmental prisons ; in this case the general Council of the de- 
partment shall determine the sum which the Communes shall furnish 
for their part, towards the expenses of construction of repairs and 
of maintenance. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

General Arrangements, 

Art. 40th. — The first in authority (prepos^ en chef) in the ma- 
nagement of a prison, whether under the title of director or otherwise, 
shall be subject to the obligations prescribed to the Gardiens by 
Art. 607, 608, 609, and 610 of the code d'instrudtion crimineUe, 

The Articles of the Penal Code 230, 231, and 233 shall be appli- 
cable to him as well as to the other functionaries employed in the 
management of the prisons. 

Art. 41st. — In case of threats, injuries, or violence committed by 
a prisoner, either against any of the officers of the prison, or servants 
of the house, or against any of the other prisoners, or in case of any 
other infraction of the Rules of the House, the means (punishments) 
which the Chief Officer or Governor may employ, shall he- 
ist.— The dark cell. 

2nd. — ^Privation of labour. 

3rd. — Bread and water diet. 

4th. — A forfeiture of part of his savings, or a reduction of the rate 
of remuneration for labour. 

5th. — Denial of communication with relations and friends^ 
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The Governor may employ all or any of these means of correction, 
according to the nature of the case« 

He may likewise order a prisoner to be put in irons, in case of 
yiolent or furious conduct. 

In each case he shall give a report of it in ^ dSlai^ and according 
to the form which will be determined by an ordinance of the king, 
containing rules for the public administration. 

Art. 42th.— By this Act are abrogated the 1st paragraph. 
Art. 613 and Art. 614 of the Code of Criminal Instruction. 

Art. 43rd. — An Annual Report of the operations of the present 
Law, shall be presented to the Chambers.* 

This measure has, by the Government, been entrusted to a Com- 
mission composed of some of the most eminent members of the 
Chamber of Peers, having Count Mole for its President, and although 
the law has not yet received the sanction of the higher branch of 
legislature, it is interesting to know that almost all the Cours 
Boyales (the supreme judicial bodies in the kingdom) have declared 
in £Ebvour of the principle of Individual Imprisonment. 

In reviewing the advancement of Prison Reform on the Continent 



* With no ordinary interest did we note the discussion in the Chamber 
of Bet^ties for at>oVe twenty of its sittings upon the ** Projet de Loi,** nor 
could we ftil obselrving the oft-refuted arguments brought forward by the 
opponents of Separation, and whilst an opportunity was afforded us of 
marking the tenor of the discussions upon the various points of the pro- 
posed measure, as reported in the Journal des Dehats, we could not pass over 
the manner in which the Titnes, in their " Foreign Intelligence," enlight- 
ened the minds of their readers on this side of the channel upon the sub- 
ject, and which presented a further example of the uniform disregard of 
that Journal to the true cause of prison reform, and the trifling, and may 
we not say contemptuous, manner in which the Times have referred to the 
deliberations of the representatives of a great and an intelligent people 
in their endeavours to reform their Penal Institutions by the adoption 
of a new Code of Laws. It is proposed to give the views of the "re- 
spected cotemporary" of the Times, the Journal des Ddats, and it will be 
observed how far the leading Journals of the two countries agree in senti- 
ment and feeling upon the same question. — See Note M. 

s 
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of Europe, the simultaneoiis feeling which appears to pervade the 
various Governments for the removal of long existing penal evils, 
will be a source of gratulation to every benevolent mind. It is an 
interesting feature in this question, that there also appears to be a 
marked agreement upon the fimdamental principles on which their 
penal reforms should be based, and it is worthy of note, that both 
experience and strict examination concur in reprobating that system 
of penal treatment which combines in its discipline the congregating 
together masses of depraved beings, whilst the same uniformity of 
sentiment prevails as to the only preventive of the moral maladies 
which have for so lengthened a period existed, namely, Separation. 

Although the public are comparatively uninformed upon the 
work of Penal Reform which is proceeding on the Continent 
of Europe, it is making its silent and effectual progress, and it 
is a grQund of no ordinary satisfaction to know, that whilst so 
much remains at home that calls for amendment, both in the con- 
struction and discipline of our prisons, there is one institution — ^the 
Pentonville Prison, — ^which has given a tone and feeling to other 
countries, it having in several States been selected as the model for 
imitation ; and we cherish the lively expectation, that both at home 
and abroad, at no distant period, prison contaminations and prison 
enormities, with the use of manacles, the infliction of the lash, and 
gibbet exhibitions, will be but matter of history, and that a penal 
system shall universally prevail, more in unison with the advancing 
spirit of the age, and in accordance with the enlightened principles 
of justice, reason, and humanity. 
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CITY PRISONS. 

Since our notice of the City Prisons, tlieir state and locality have 
been under consideration of the Gaol Committee, and have also been 
the subject of discussion at a Court of Aldermen, ^' which was held 
for the despatch of public business," June 10th, 1845.* 

A Report was presented from the Gaol Committee, recommending 
that measures should be taken to purchase ground adjoining New- 
gate for the erection of a new Compter. 

The following is the only portion of the Report brought under 
public notice, and although there is reference to some matters of 
detail which may not interest the general reader, it will serve to 
show the manner in which the Comptrollers of the City Gaols have 
regarded the subject of Prison Improrements. 

" The site of the late Fleet Prison having been lately purchased 
by the Corporation of London, we reserved the consideration 
of what has been from time to time required by the Secretary 
of State for the City Prisons, and also the emergencies which 
have from time to time arisen; and we are decidedly of 
opinion that it is indispensably necessary that prompt and 
decisive measures should be immediately taken for securing 

* Vide Times, June llth, 1845. 
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such increased accommodation for prisoners under sentence, 
as will be necessary to carry out the provisions of the Acts 
of Parliament with respect to the classification and employ- 
ment of the prisoners. We have, therefore, reconsidered all 
the plans which have been heretofore suggested, as well as a 
new plan, and fresh information which have been laid before 
us by the Clerk of the City Works, and have also sought a 
conference with the Chairman of the City Lands' Committee 
upon this subject. From the inquiries we have been enabled 
to make, we have reason to believe that the Governors of 
Christ's Hospital are still desirous of purchasing the site of 
Giltspur-street Compter, consisting of 22,941 feet, for which 
they propose to give, foot by foot, the same price as will be 
required for any other site for the prison. We further find 
that the only property adjoining the Compter which can be 
obtained, consists of 8,700 feet, to be procured at not less 
than the probable cost of £15,000; and that, even if such 
site were obtained and added to the prison, it would be 
totally inadequate for the puposes required, and must neces- 
sarily be confined with a high bleak wall on the side next 
Christ's Hospital. Under these circumstances, we decidedly 
recommend this site should be abandoned. 
" We have considered the site of the late Fleet Prison, and we 
find that it contains only 42,600 superficial feet, which will 
be inadequate for the required purposes ; and we are further 
satisfied that a situation adjoining Newgate (proved by long 
experience to be salubrious) is far preferable, with reference 
to the health of the prisoners. We have, therefore, looked 
for a site contiguous to Newgate, and we find that there is 
a space between Newgate and Warwick-lane and the 
Sessions-house, consisting of 54,200 square superficial feet, 
which can be obtained. We, therefore, recommend that, 
without delay, steps should be taken to obtain this site, 
under the powers and provisions of the Act 4th George IV., 
before alluded to." 
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Upon Aldennan Wood moying, ^Hhat the Court agree in the 
Report, and that it should be sent back to be carried into effect," 
Alderman and Sheriff Sidney proposed an amendment, and offered 
the following remarks : — 

" He put it to the good sense of the Court whether it would be 
possible, if the proposition were agreed to, to carry out the wishes 
and intentions of the Secretary of State, with respect to the classifi- 
cation of prisoners. It was, in his opinion, quite absurd to suppose 
that the area which could be purchased in the neighbourhood of 
Newgate would be adequate to such important objects as separation 
and classification to anything like the extent which appeared to be 
desirable and necessary. The expense of making any addition to 
the size of our City Prisons would, in fact, be enormous, and he 
should therefore propose that the magistracy should turn their eyes 
to the vicinity of Holloway, where the Corporation had an estate of 
between 19 and 20 acres, upon which a building could be raised 
capable of affording the accommodation required by the highest 
authority. The Secretary of State, for the Home Department, con- 
sidered that an area of not less than five acres would be indispensable 
in a new prison. The purchase of ground in the City of London, 
to such an extent, would be enormous ; but the Tuffnell Estate at 
Holloway, where the health of the unfortunate inmates would be 
less liable to injury, the expense would be comparatively insignifi- 
cant. It was unjustifiable to confine persons convicted of offences 
in places where their constitutions were likely to be destroyed ; so 
that upon the score of humanity, as well as upon that of economy, it 
would be advisable to adopt the plan he recommended. He con- 
cluded by moving that the Report be referred back to the committee, 
with instructions to them to consider the propriety of erecting a 
new prison without the limits of the city." 

Alderman Farebrother* opposed the proposition of Mr. Alderman 



* The Member of the Court, who, on the occasion of Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Sidney offering some remarks on the state of the City Prisons, 
Feb. 26th, 1845, moved, " That the Court be cleared."— Vide ante, p. 174. 
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and Sheriff Sidney, and we give the obsenrations of that gentleman 
as reported : — 

^' A great deal of noise was, he said, made about the sufferings of 
individuals who are conlGined for the commission of offences, while 
little comparative feeling was expressed for poor creatures whom 
misfortune might have thrust into a debtors' prison, and loaded with 
the necessities which the hardened criminal was not doomed to ex- 
perience. In fact, it seemed to be only necessary to commit to 
Newgate a desperate delinquent to excite a mixed feeling towards 
him of admiration and compassion. — (Hear, hear.) It was quite 
impossible to look, without indignation, at such humbug and mockeiy. 
But, supposing the City was silly enough to build a gaol in Tuffnell- 
park, what would be the immediate consequences? Why, the 
Secretary of State would step in the moment it was raised, and save 
the city authorities the trouble and responsibilities of having any- 
thing more to do with it. — (Hear, hear.) The recommendation in 
the Report was unquestionably the most wise mode of remedying the 
present necessity, and if a difficulty manifested itself as to the ex- 
pense, a jury of twelve men would soon interfere to prevent any 
exorbitance in that respect." 

There have but briefly been placed before the reader the lament- 
able condition in which the City Penal Institutions have, after re- 
monstrance after remonstrance from year to year, been permitted to 
remain. We have shewn, in some degree, the disregard of the 
glaring evils which have existed, and although the artist has aided 
us in a graphic representation of an example of City of London Prison 
Discipline, there have not been portrayed the darker shades of the 
moral depravity which have prevailed in the City Prisons. 

It will be observed that, in the discussion upon the subject of 
furnishing enlarged accommodation for city prisoners, not one sen- 
tence is uttered upon the representations of the Prison Inspectors in 
the Official Reports, as reasons for a thorough renovation of their 
penal institutions ; the reader is informed that ^' the Report detailed 
all the proceedings adopted since the year 1837, for the purpose of 
effecting a separation of the prisoners, and a classification of the 
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prisoners." It wonld have been highly interesting had the whole of 
that report been published, that the public might haye known what 
the City authorities considered they had done to eradicate the moral 
distempers of the penal institutions under their special charge. We 
have shewn somewhat of the real condition of City Prisons, up to 
the year 1843, and it will be seen what is the concern which has 
been inanifested by the City Prison authorities, for a purification of 
their gaols. 

We have not assigned to ourselres the task of remarking upon 
Court of Aldermen debates, but from the tone af feeling manifested 
by Mr. Alderman Farebrother, it may be inferred how far his 
assistance may be expected for prison improrement, when the repro- 
bation of, and the endeavours to remove, the notorious abominations 
of the City Prisons, receive, with indignation, the elegant appellations 
of '^ humbug and mockery." Another member of the court opposed 
the motion of Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Sidney, from a jealousy of 
their privileges, which he remarked " would certainly be periled 
by the erection of a prison" without the limits of the city ! 

The ideas had been anticipated (page 137) of uniting the two 
City Prisons — Newgate and Giltspur-street Compter, and also their 
removal " to the suburbs of the town," where the Corporation of the 
City of London have control over extensive portions of land. Had 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Sidne/s proposition been adopted, we 
should have truly rejoiced, and it remains to be seen what will he 
the principle of construction of the intended new building connected 
with Newgate, for we still entertain the opinion that there can be 
no radical constructional improvement, without the entire demolition 
of the present building. 

The manner in which the City authorities have exercised their 
chartered immunities in the supervision of penal institutions under 
their peculiar care, will have been marked by the reader in the 
notices already given from official and other reports ; and by a re- 
ference to the seven official documents of the Inspectors of Prisons, 
presented to Parliament from 1836 to 1843, it will be seen, by the 
later information, how far qualified the City authorities are to be 
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the privileged and accredited conservators of their penal institutions, 
and what has been done for the separation and classification of the 
inmates of their gaols, as referred to in the Report submitted to the 
Court of Aldermen. 

Every friend of humanity and of prison reform will rejoice that at 
any rate one city penal house of moral infamy — ^the Giltspur-street 
Compter — is proposed to be removed ; and whatever may be the op- 
position of some of the leading members of the Court of Aldermen to 
the principle of separation for both untried and convicted prisoners 
within their jurisdiction, we venture to maintain, that they will be 
compelled, ere long, to yield to the controlling influence of expe- 
rience and public opinion, and to adopt, even in the City of London, 
a protective principle of discipline, and one utterly opposed to that 
which has for so lengthened a period been a disgrace to one of the 
first cities in the civilized world ! 
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(Note A.) 

With a view of endeayoaring^ to shew the mentally injurious effects of 
separation, as in operation at the Eastern Penitentiary, Pennsylvania, the 
Secretary of the Boston Society, and the Timet, have taken advantage of 
the large proportion of alleged lunacy cases reported as found in the penal 
institution referred to. Dr. Yarrentrapp has,in a very perspicuous manner, 
investigated the cases remarked upon by Dr. Darrach, the Physician 
of the Penitentiary, and has most unreservedly offered his opinion. 
Dr. Yarrentrapp's deductions and statistical proofs cannot be otherwise 
than interesting, and will certainly tend to throw considerable light upon 
the ncOure of the lunacy eatet brought under notice in the Reports of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

Dr. Yarrentrapp states, that ^from 1829 to.l836, sixteen cases of mental 
aberration were observed in the Penitentiary by Dr. Franklin Bache, 
(grandson of the celebrated Franklin) who was Physician to the Old 
Prison for more than ten years, and to the New Penitentiary for seven 
years, and who is acknowledged as one of the most distinguished Physi- 
cians in Philadelphia, and a man of great probity. Now, it appears that 
out of these sixteen cases, nine or ten were prisoners who were evidewUy 
affected at ikevr admUmon,* three had been cured, nine liberated not cured, 
one discharged doubtful, two died, of which one wa« a suicide, and one 
remained in the prison on the 21st January, 1837. The Beport of a Com- 
mittee appointed in February, 1837, for the purpose of visiting the Peni- 
tentiary, declares that of this number there was not a single case of men- 
tal alienation in which the cause could not be traced to circumstances 
ewt^rdy unconnected with the dimpline. In analyzing these 16 cases, we shall 

* According to M. de Metz (p. 32) » with regard to four others, there are strong reasons to 
believe that the case was the same, without having oflBdal proof of it. 
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iM^A I i»r 49^ ;iiiiBiiiiiiuM, or aa av«fsi^ of 2.2r7aM^ par < 
p^ypnfaitMivi of 1 W pr riiwMJi i i , Dr. Bociie rpw^wt bds otfiee 
t8^, aiMi WB» ^meKPtiAed by Dr. Dsrraeh : troH. tbia time, ^ 
<«hMi4^ having bfum mmtk^ in the •liaeiplixie ot' the iiiiim., the caaos of £ 
rn^^n in«*rp«M^ in an ^^ormmm proportioii* and w^ lind far ^.h» aHLamra!^ 
ft^ar^y .4. .A, 21?, '21, and 11 (^amrm. In .SST thece were onir <; nniiii oif 
<iAm«nitf»; in .^^. hsUlnmiMtionii inake thecr afvpeaaaee. oif wliicix. dnse^ 
M^ 2<!$imfi for 13 rt^nwntiA: in 1839, S of bailacfiiBtfoii farpaBB-fif c 
in i%4<^, it JA «ttNi thai, with a> fi^v exucptioBB, tfaey^ > > u.l ailt 
in 1841, th^ an* c a a m of em«i« encrvati4«Ta> dpeeiea of [imiiiiw i, wfaiefay 
<f t iie ffyg r e » t In Mni« aiMt created property, do not iTMJTe Into GamAtmitA. 
9hf!m^\4m, In .838 and 1^=(39 the aktaHcs of Imaey to^ piace^ for tis 
whitpft »^pr »n srem^ impriii^miiient of ^ moatfaa ; for the hiacks afier 
18 mofnthff. Th#^ rrimit of the ^roatnieat < with the (soBBpaam. oi dB^year 
1841, for Thirh there i« no return) waa aa follows : — 

flmTH Rduffwd Pmhwmi yhtCani 

1837 12 1 •> L 

1838 14 3 L 

1839 15 <? a 3 

1840 17 2. % 

58 10 4. T 



78 per eent. 13 per cent. % ^er ctaat, 

U flihonM he oh<9erve^^ Urit, that amoof^ dioae tisgrnrted as^nfiiEWEd^'* 
there ^e f«^ei%l reported at a later p<»iod aa haenn^ Ie& Ae Penxfaob- 
t'i«ry ihi» f^ff^/f, m*f!fiPd h^fh ; seeondly, that to ha-ve the csaet wwmlwr of 
^.^iffm ()hf*fffv&4^ it W6n\d he neeeiw&rj to dednet the nxmhos in. the 
4th (Wlmwn, juin^^xe these muw^ re-appear in the year fiiQowing:. 

^The dnrati4>v> of the atta<^k, 5io far aa eould be ■aticad, was ia IS4li^ Jar 
the 17 ("jiatM <*wed^ from 2 to 38 days ; for the jean 183& and ISSB^ it b 
indH^iieed ^rp&/!iftlily for ea<^ patient, Taee 1 (Hh aad 1 1th Bcport, p^ 1ft & 19) 
a*d we fhkf that ft waii^ on thear«ra^e^fortbewhatefly2BKiBt]ia; and ftr 
ifre Ma^'.kA^ 2$ da^* ^ we may add^ further, that *0^ «w </ fi« tea i&adb » 
n^miM in the fear 1838, <lMt9«»i^ifMi«!f A«r ^fen^j fmt, mtt mm aayfe csegalSiNi, 
10^ ffVM <9»f<<yi^ i» )6 ^%» ; and that anongst the 13 iaaane whites, for the 
fmr 1830^ there were 10, «f whom the arerage danuion of abenatMrn did 
mt tiv/ml 10 d/ip. We find amooipH theae mnneroaa caaea of hypochon- 
drlaaiiiof 4 Mid 7 days, and many caaea of decided dementia of 2, 4^5, or 7 
day*/* 
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^ In pajssing these data under review, the Physician will be struck with 
the extraordinary manner in which these cases of mental affection present 
themselves ; he will be compelled to suppose that Dr. Darrach had given 
the epithet of mental aberration to a host of symptoms ihca would not in 
Europe have been ihu$ designated, and that the number of real cases of aberra- 
tion must have been much less for the years 1837 to 1841, than that given 
by Dr. Darrach (90) ; there are several strong reasons which would support 
this conclusion, and which, indeed, render it incontestable, it is necessary 
to remember that, at first, a young physician always admits a greater 
number of maladies, because he very naturally hesitates to declare as 
simulated those diseases which in reaUty are so, and it is only by improved 
experience that he has the courage to unmask them at their first approach ; 
the number of fictitious cases thenceforth decreases, for the prisoners begin 
to perceive that it is useless to feign when such hypocrisy is unavailing. 

^M. Moreau Christophe (De la Mortalite etdala Folie, p. 47) proves, by a 
striking example, how much the personal influence of the Physician has to 
do with the number of cases ; he relates an instance in which, simply by 
an order of the prifet, their number was reduced to a tenth without causing 
any suffering to the really afflicted. 

*^ Now, we are convinced that the numerous instancesof mentalaberration 
observed by Dr. Darrach, may be accounted for in a similar manner, and 
our reasons are as follows, — there is not the least ground to suppose that 
any cases escaped the notice of Dr. Bache, or that he kept any of them 
secret. All at once, however, vnthout any change in the discipline of the house, 
we find, upon the appointment of a new Physician, as many cases of aber- 
ration reported for the year 1837, as were declared for the whole of the 
preceding seven years. And this number even goes on increasing. The 
proportion of cases from 1830 to 1836, 2 3-lOths per cent, on the admissions, 
and 1 4-lOthsper cent, upon the average number of prisoners. From 1837 
to 1841, these proportions rose to 11^ 4.5 per cent. What an enormous 
disproportion ! After some years of experience, the number begins again 
to diminish ; from 1839 to 1841, it decreases from 26 to 21, and to 11 cases. 
Another reason is, the varying diagnostic of the physician, calling them 
as he does, sometimes cases of dementia, sometimes hallucination, &c. 
The duration of the malady, often of two or four days only, and without 
interruption of daily labour, is another feature which supports our opinion ; 
the confirmed cases of dementia of this sort, are maladies which all physi- 
cians who are familiar with cases of lunacy will affirm to be of the most 
rare occurrence ; in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, they form almost half 
of the cases. We have spoken with several distinguished psychologists. 
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we have ourselves been Physician to a Lunatic Hospital for some time, and 
neither they nor we have seen a similar case, nay, we should be perfectly 
unable to identify a single positive symptom by which it were possible to 
distinguish dementia of two days, and without interruption of labour, from 
a simulated malady. But that which speaks most strongly in favour of 
our assertions, is the large proportion of curea amongst the cases enumer- 
ated by Dr. Darrach ; there are, as we have already shown, at the least 78, 
and probably more than 80 cases for every 100 cures, 13 for every 100 con- 
valescent, only 8 per cent, for every 100 not cured and remaining, and not 
a single death ; such a proportion never could have existed, and never 
will exist. Let us be permitted to remind the reader that the proportion 
of cures in 33 Lunatic Asylums in England, in 674 years, and of 66,853 
admissions, has varied between 20 and 49 per cent., that only 2 have 
increased to 50, and 2 to 52 per cent. ; and that the proportion of their 
mortality has been from 4 to 20 per cent. The proportion of cures at the 
Salpetriere and at BicetrS (1801 to 1821), upon 12,502 patients, was 59 per 
cent. ; at Clarenton (from 1826 to 1833), 52 per cent., the amount of the 
mortality was 15 per cent. According to the accounts of Dr. Brigham of 
8 Lunatic Asylums in the United States, during 175 years, out of 11,629 
admissions, 4^746 had been cured, the proportion being 40 per cent. In 
the Philadelphia Hospital, during 84 years, there had been cured 33 per 
cent., but it is only in the asylum confided to the care of Dr. Brigham 
himself, that the proportion of cures had risen to 56 per cent., the 
highest proportion known to have occurred in any lunatic establishment. 
We se^ then, no lunatic asylum, either in Europe or the United States, 
at all approximate to such a proportion as 78 to 80 per cent, of cures ; and 
it must be a well-managed establishment which succeeds in curing one half 
of the patients, which are restored with and by the separation enforced 
in the Philadelphia Penitentiary. Let any physician be permitted to 
choose from amongst a number of insane, those which, in his opinion, pre- 
sent the most favourable chances of being cured, let him surix>und them 
with those conditions which he thinks the best, let him treat them with 
the greatest care, and still he will not succeed in curing 80 per cent. ; the 
90 cases, therefore, mentioned as being the result of the scrupulous and 
anxious cares of Dr. Darrach, must mean quite a different thing from 90 
cases of insanity such as an European physician would understand by it." 
Dr. Varrentrapp continues, ^ It was objected that the circumstances of 
the intellectual faculties of many of the prisoners having been more or less 
affected previous to their confinement, proves, at least, that the discipline 
of the prison developes, if it does not generate the germs of insanity. It is 
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admitted by the opponents of separation, that the cases observed in the 
prison, have been developed by the disciplinary regime, that is to say, by 
separation ; and, therefore, if they would be consistent in their reasoning, 
they cannot refuse to admit, also, that the cures obtained in the prison, 
especially if they are far more numerous than those which occur out ofU, 
are effected by the same system of separation. If, in consequence of the 
extraordinary number of cases of dementia at the Eastern Penitentiary, 
he re^es to send the American prisoners t6 that institution, he will not 
revise, in consequence of the unprecedented proportion, to send the 
European lunatics to it, for no European phydcian will guarantee for him 
80 per cent, of cures. This will give us, also, the solution of a very interest- 
ing medical problem, since it should appear that the same cause which 
produces the malady, cures U far more effectually than the best remedies which 
ha/ce ever been discovered ; yes ! a penitentiary would cure lunatic patients 
far better than an asylum built and established for the express purpose of 
treating insane patients ! But to be serious, it seems to us, that the pre- 
ceding remarks prove that out of the 90 cases which Dr. Danrach has re- 
ported as cases of mental alienation, there must have been a very consi- 
derable number which European physicians would not have thus 
designated."— -Vide **2)« V emprisonment Indimduel,** pages 20-26. 
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(Note B.) 

Ths Journal de$ DebcOt of May 19th, 1844, observeSy—'Hhat two speakers 
on the left waited to say their last word ' upon the alleged severities to 
which the political prisoners of Mont St. Michel had been subjected/ and 
which for a month have served as a text to so many absurd declamations 
from the press and in the Chamber. Ten times, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, we have seen M. ie Tocqueville, M. Gustavo de Beaumont, 
M. Gome, M. Jallendier, and the other advocates of this reform, inter- 
rupted by their friends on the left, by that eternal apostrophe ! and Mont 
St. Michel, Mont St. Michel, was the invariable reply to all the arguments 
brought forward in favour of the Separate System." 

The Journal des Debats further continues, — ^** The Minister of the Interior 
owed it to himself to vindicate his administration, attacked with so much 
- violence and tenacity ; this he did with as much plainness as candour." 

l%e Journal det DdnOs refers to the statement made by the Minister of 
the Interior, observing, — ^ It will now be known how to estimate the dun- 
geons — the feudal cages, and the tortures of Mont St. Michel. It will be 
known what should be thought of the frightful catalogue of maladies, of 
mental alienations and suicides caused by the regimen of the prison. It 
will be seen what discipline was rendered necessary by the disorders, the 
violences, the excesses of aU sorts which the prisoners practised against 
each other. It will be seen that, instead of tortures and torments, the 
mode of discipline only was adopted which was most in accordance with 
the principles of justice and humanity ; in the administration nothing will 
foe found but the most laudable readiness to take such measures as the 
health of the prisoners seemed to require. Finally, it will be seen that, 
for 18 months, no tumult had occurred, and that order is completely re- 
established in the prison. After the speech of M. Duchatel, the opposi- 
tion press may talk again of Mont St. Michel, but assuredly the opinion of 
the public will no longer be occupied with it." 

The Journal des Bdxxts has reported, to the length of about two columns 
and a half, the statesman-like speech^ of M. Duchatel upon the allegations 
brought by the opponents of separation as to the effects of that mode of im- 
prisonment, from the examples furnished in Mont St. Michel, and what re- 
fers especially to the political prisoners who had been there confined, 
and of whose treatment M. Duchatel remarks, — ^''the Government had 
always recommended them to be treated doubtless as criminals, but with- 
out the least rigour, much less of vengeance. 
'< I presume, first, that for 18 months there had been no disorder at Mont 
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St. Michel, no complaint has been made against its regimen — this regimen 
is sufficiently mild, because some prisoners removed from Mont St. Michel, 
by order of the Administration, have manifested a desire to be re-admitted, 
finding the treatment preferable to that whither they had been sent." Upon 
the general discipline of Mont St. Michel, M. Duchatel continues : — ^* The 
prisoners are submitted to cellular imprisonment, they are allowed to 
walk two and two with companions of their own selection. Without 
doubt the regimen of the Congregated Systeih ('oie en common J has not been 
applied at Mont St. Michel, as at other prisons, but the thing was impos- 
sible, on account of the ditpontions of the prisoners, and because the political 
prisoners are subjected to an exceptional or special regimen. Thus we do 
not oblige them to work, while, for a great number among the prisoners, 
the law declares that labour is obligatory." Thus much as a general refer- 
ence to the regime of Mont St. Michel. 

With regard to the high insubordination of the political prisoners, the 
Minister of the Interior remarks : — ^^ I have before me a number of letters, 
and I could produce many others, which recount the acts of violence 
which the prisoners committed against each other ; I shall only read one — 

« Mont St. Michel, 18th May, 1843. 
^^ Monsieur le President, 

" I have the honour to inform you, that this morning, about seven o'clock, 
the political prisoners (I do not mention their names) met on returning 
from their walk, and attacked each other, after having employed offensive 
language ; being immediately separated by their guards, they have been 
taken back to their apartments, where I shall leave them under arrest for 
eight days. I do not know who is the foremost in this contention amongst 
our republican prisoners ; a complete division exists amongst them, and 
without the precaution which I have taken, and the incessant surveillance 
which is exercised, I should frequently have to make known to your Ex- 
cellency, occurrences similar to the one which I make known this day. 
There do not exist less than four or £.ye parties in that section of the 
prison which contains altogether but twenty-three men. If, as at Doulsen, 
they went out for exercises at the same time, the sole occupation of our 
guards would be to prevent them tearing (de se di ehirerj each other in 
pieces. 

" Your very humble and obedient servant, 

« Le Blanch." 

M. Duchatel, in the most unreserved manner, makes known the to be 
deplored effects of disciplinary punishment at Mont St. Michel, but en- 
tered upon such statements and explanations with the positive declaration. 
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that he considered it was quUe apart from the discussion then before the 
chamber upon the Prqjet de Lot, which recognised separation. 

In the coarse of the discussion, the interruption from the left of the Tri- 
bune, provoked some strong and pointed remarks from M. de Tocqueville. 

Voice from the left. And Mont St. Michel. — (Interruption.) 

M. de Tocqueville observed, '^ This is only one of numerous instances in 
which the phantom of Mont St. Michel has been brought forward in oppo- 
sition to this law, I had no desire to speak further upon it, but since it 
has been objected to, I will say what I think and what I feel about it, 
before all the world ; before the government, as well as the opposition. 

''We must distinguish between two things at Mont St. Michel, the 
regime and the disciplinary punishments. I have visited this prison, and 
I can speak about it. The documents connected with the prison have 
been placed under the inspection of the Commission, and in this capacity 
also I can speak respecting it. The regime and disciplinary punishments 
have both been made the subjects of complaint. As to myself, I venture to 
say I do dot believe that the complaints made of the ordinary regime of 
the prison, are well founded. I believe, moreover, that in either case, 
these complaints should have no influence upon this law, for the system 
which is pursued at Mont St. Michel, be it good or bad, is no way con- 
nected with the system embodied in the present law. 

"What then is the system I 

** It is not the system of central prisons, and it is necessary to bear this in 
mind. Each prisoner at Mont St. Michel, is confined in a large, open, and 
well- ventilated cell. He receives in sufficient, nay, in abundant quantity 
— food, and also warmth and light ; he is not compelled to work ; and still 
more, he may every day enjoy exercise out of his cell (or rather out of his 
private apartment) for two hours, and this in company with any fellow- 
prisoner he may choose. He walks with him for two hours in the exer- 
cise ground, and then returns to his cell. 

** This, gentlemen, is what passes at Mont St. Michel. I have said that I 
would tell the truth to all the world, — to the government as well as to the 
opposition, — and this, gentlemen, is what I have seen. 

" But there are — or rather have been — other features in the management 
of this prison, besides the ordinary regime. I mean the disciplinary 
punishment ;* and with the same frankness with which I have before 
spoken, I confess that the punishments there inflicted have often been 
punishments of unheard of cruelty. 

* For Prison outrages. 
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^ It has happened (I do not deny it) — it has happened, in short, that 
at Mont St. Michel, prisoners have, on account of serious offences, (commit- 
ted in the prison) as a disciplinary punishment, been suddenly thrown into 
those frightful dungeons of the middle ages over which the fortress seems 
to hang. It has happened, that at Mont St. Michel, prisoners have been 
confined in small cells at the top of the edifice during sixty-six days,— a 
portion of this period without work, — and abandoned to the destructive 
weariness of an unoccupied solitude. And more than this, a great num- 
ber of prisoners have been put upon bread and water diet for twenty-eight 
consecutive days, whilst in England the law itself has been careful to 
limit this diet to a term not exceeding three days. 

^ I have reason to believe that these rigours, carried to such an extreme, 
have, in a great degree, injured not only the health, but the reason of 
the prisoners, for as you are aware. Messieurs, and as it is frequently 
seen in cases of shipwreck, hunger is perhaps the most predisposing cause 
of insanity. I know it is a long time since these things have occurred, — 
I know, and it delights me to be able to acknowledge that these things have 
always been disapproved by the Minister of the Interior, — I know that he 
has given orders that they shall not be renewed, but, nevertheless, since 
the question has been put tome, I am obliged to say that these things have 
taken place. If from these and other causes, the evils observed at Mont 
St^ Michel have been produced, those who bring forward the example of 
Mont St. Michel against the proposed law and the principle of that law 
do it wrongfully, and there are many such persons, especially some who 
are connected with the press, who, while they know better, continue to do 
so with a perseverance which we cannot understand. Mont St. Michel 
has nothing to do with the subject before us. We do not propose to imi- 
tate the example of Mont St. Michel. Let us therefore speak no more of 
Mont St. Michel in reference to this question." 

The Times will know how to estimate the value of such testimony, and 
will feel, we think, that the reference to Mont St. Michel, furiiished no 
argument against the principle of separation, as adopted within the Eastern 
and the Trenton Penitentiaries. 

We may appear to have gone to an unnecessary and uncalled for length 
in our notations under this head ; it may, however, serve to show the 
means employed by the opponents of separation on both sides the channel, 
who appear in that opposition to be remarkably agreed as to the argu- 
ments which they have employed. 

In The Journal de$ Depots, April 26th, 1844, there is the following :— 

T 
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^ Hitherto the adversaries of the measure (la project de loij, have spoken 
of- separate imprisonment as a barbarous idea, good for quakers who in- 
Tented it. They reproach its partisans with pushing intimidation even to 
terror, and urging the repression of crime to cruelty, and even homicide. 
During three days, we have heard speakers comparing the Pennsylyanian 
cell to the dungeons of the Inquisition, to the plombs of Venice, and to the 
dungeons of Spielberg." 

Ere long, we trust it will be more universally seen that these ideas will 
be felt to be what they reaUy are,— but phantoms of imagination ! 






) ■ » • . ■ J 
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(Note C.) 
The following are the numbers committed to the Eastern Penitentiary, 
with their periods of sentence, for six years from 1835 to 1841 : these par- 
ticulars were obligingly furnished to us on the occasion of our visit to the 
Eastern Penitentiary in 1841 : — 

1... for One Month, 

188 «* One Year, 

343... « Two Years, 
292... « Three « 
67... ** Four « 
65... « Five « 
18... « Six « 
27... " Seven « 
3... « Eight « 
5... «* Nine « 
12... « Ten « 
1. . « Eleven « 
3... « Twelve" 
1... « Thirteen 
1... ** Twenty-one 
or an average of 2 years 9 months 22 days for 1016 prisoners, and being the ♦ 
punishment which is analogous to transportation in this country. 
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(Note D.) 

We desire that in all the statements we make, they may bear the impress 
of truth : — we have said, that in the United States there are no "penal 
settlements ;'' we should, however, remark that, if there be no such places 
of penal correction, there is what may be termed a species of transporta- 
tion of the most inhuman kind. By the penal laws of Maryland, the free 
sable native of Africa, and the slaves, are alike sold into penal bondage. 
We were informed, when at Baltimore, that it is not an unusual thing for 
free coloured people to be sent away and sold into slavery, for, not unfre- 
quently, the most comparatively trifling offences ; and although the term 
of penal slavery may be of a shorter or longer duration, they are often so 
far removed by those who traffic so abominably, that return again to free- 
dom and their families is almost next to an impossibility. 

In South Carolina, "If 2k free negro entertains a runaway slave, he forfeits 
ten pounds, and if unable to pay the fine, which must be the case ninety- 
nine times in a hundred, he is sM as a da/oefor life. In 1827, a free woman 
and her three children, were thus sold for harbouring two slave children, and 
in Missisippi, every Negro or Mulatto not being able to prove himself free 
(is transported for life), is sold, and may be transmitted to any of the slave 
states. This transportation law extends to most of the slave states, and is in 
full operation in the district of Columbia." 

Messrs. De Beaumont and De Tocqueville remark, with regard to slave 
# convicts :^— " If found guilty of a misdemeanour, the whip is administered 
to him, and the master pays damages to the injured party, as in cases 
where domestic animals have done injury to others. Slaves who commit 
graver offences are hung, (white men who commit grave offences are sent 
to the Penitentiary,) and those who commit crimes which are not punished 
with death, though they are not considered heinous, are sold out of the state. 

" If the sale of a slave be thus ordered by the tribunals, the convict is 
given to one of the slave dealers, whose business it is to carry slaves from 
the Northern slave holding States, where their number surpasses the de- 
mand, to the Southern slave holding States, where they are more wanted. 
The criminal dave is confounded vnth the others, care is taken that his character 
and former life be not known, because it would lessen his price." 
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The French Commissioiiers forcibly remark, — '* The State which thus 
sells the slave, does nothing else than free itself of a germ of crime in 
order to introduce it furtively among its neighbours ; in one word, it is an 
act of brutal egotism, tolerated and sanctioned by a moral and enlightened 
community." 

We are unable to repress giving the truly eloquent denunciation of the 
late philanthropic Channing upon the same subject. After writing in 
strong terms reprobatory of the slavery system, he continues, — " It is not 
easy to speak in measured terms of this enormity. For men bom and 
brought up amidst slavery many apologies may be made. But men born 
beyond the sound of the lash, brought up where human rights are held 
sacred, who, in face of all the light thrown now on slavery, can still deal in 
human flesh, can become customers of the ^felon^ who can, with open eyes, in- 
flict this deepest wrong for gain, and gain alone, — men so hard of heart, so 
intent on thriving, though it be by the most cruel wrongs, are not to be 
touched by human expostulation and rebuke. But if any should tremble 
before Almighty justice, ought not they ?" 

We make this reference to save ourselves from correction on this part 
of the subject, that in the United States there are no *' penal tetUements'' 
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(Note E.) 
'' I am convinced," observes Professor Lieber, ^ that the prisoners in 
Auburn Penitentiaries do commune with each other. My conviction is 
formed upon my personal experience, — ^upon the statement of wardens 
and chaplains of Auburn Prisons, — and upon the admission of every 
former inmate of one of those penitentiaries. Whenever I have spoken 
on this subject (prisoners communing together) with convicts, they have 
admitted the fact with a promptness as if the contrary were out of the 
question. But lately, I visited, in consequence of the general permission 
which the Inspectors of the Philadelphia Penitentiary have given me, a 
prisoner, a native of America, in his lonely cell. He knew, of course, 
nothing of my arrival, and the moment I entered he said — * How do you 
do, Mr. Lieber ? Mr. Lieber I said I, astonished ; where have you ever 
seen me ? Prisoner : * Why, sir, did you not visit, some years ago. Sing 
Sing V I did ; but how do you know my name I Prisoner : * You asked 
Mr. Wiltse for a cat, with which we are flogged there, and carried it 
away, didn't you ?' All this is true, but how do you come to know it I 
Prisoner : * Oh ! as to that, the barber was present when you got the cat ;* 
(here he mentioned other details which had appeared interesting to the 
barber, a fellow-convict). But how do you come to know all that ? 
Prisoner : * Such things are known in a day or two all over the prison. 
We pass it along in the lock step.' I now made further inquiry, upon 
which the prisoner told me that they receive, not unfrequently, informa- 
tion from without, through discharged convicts, who leave papers in places 
fixed upon when they were inmates, and that such information is passed 
along until it reaches the interested person. He further told me that 
they know the names of the new comers, their sentence and offence, and 
agree on points of rendezvous after discharge." 
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(Note F.) 

It may be said that it is intended to erect a new gaol for the untried, but 
what is to be the principle of its construction ? Is the prison but to be 
more spacious, by which nocturnal separation only may be more completely 
adopted, whilst the various grades of penal characters may daily mingle 
together in leisure and idleness to confirm each others' idle habits I 

At the opening of the November Middlesex Sessions,* held at Clerken- 
well, Mr. Assistant Judge Adam, is reported to have referred to ** a rumour 
which appeared to have circulated that it was proposed in the New 
Prison about to be built, to apply the system of Solitary Confinement ; he 
wished every idea of such an intention to be dismissed. There could be 
no more effectual plan adopted than that of Solitary Confinement, if the 
object in view were that of brutalizing a human being ; the moment the 
key was turned upon a prisoner thrown into solitary confinement, was 
the moment when the first blow was struck at the faculties and energies 
of the mind. Of the lamentable and painful effects of the system, the 
magistrates of that bench had heard from Mr. Kilsby, the Governor of 
the present New Prison, and they (the bench) had always exerted their 
influence to prevent its introduction into this country." 

It IB neither our intention nor within our province to remark at length 
upon the sentiments expressed by the learned Assistant Judge, but we 
take leave to observe, that no prisoner has been consigned to solitary con- 
finement in the New Prison, as sentenced by Courts of Justice, since the 
Official Documents of the Inspectors of Prisons have been published, from 
1836 to the last report. The penal abominations of the New Prison 
as officially recorded, we have but briefly brought under notice ; and with 
regard to "Solitary Confinement," we do find that there have been com- 
mitted to that mode of treatment in the course of the following years — 
1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 

169 244 40 186 169 94 143 

Or a total of 1043 untried prisoners consigned to the solitary cell for prison 

* Tide Times, NoyemberSth, 1844. 
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intuhordination, and from causes which must have been within the know- 
ledge of the learned Assistant Judge, who was for several years a magis- 
trate of that gaol ; and we presume the very punishment complained of 
must have to some extent been inflicted, either partly by the instructions 
of the visiting magistrates, or at the discretion of Mr. Kilsby, the Governor. 

Whatever may be the learned Assistant Judge's objections to Solitary 
Confinement, (a mode of punishment we also condemn,) it is to be hoped 
the Separate Syatem of imprisonment will commend itself to his approval ; 
and we shall be gratified to learn, that the plan of the prison for 
erection, is intended for individual imprisonment. That such a mode of 
confinement can, with both advantage and safety, be adopted, may be 
gathered from the personal testimony of some prisoners who have been 
confined under that discipline, as extracted from the Journal of the 
Chaplain of Reading Gaol,* evidence " bearing out, from the prisoners* 
own lips, and in their own words, the important truth, that separate im- 
prisonment is a privilege, not a punishment." 

No. 1. — ^**I am very thankful," declares a felon committed for a third 
offence, ''for having been kept alone since I was committed ; I was lead- 
ing a bad life, and this has brought me to my senses, so that if I get out of 
my trouble, it wiU have done me more good than if any body had given me 
£100. I would rather be alone before my trial if I had my choice ; I can 
learn to read and think about what is right, and I have done so more dur- 
ing the month I have now been in prison, than I should have done in 12 
months, if I had been in a ward like I was before. Most men get worse instead 
of better when put in ga>ol together, for what wickedness one don*t know another 
teaches:' 

No 2. — ^**The first fortnight," says a prisoner committed for sheep- 
stealing, ** I was very * unkid' tUl I began to learn to read, but if I had my 
choice to-day, I should much rather be alone ; and I thank God I have 
been kept by myself since I came to prison. I don't mean to say but that 
I should sometimes have liked to have had another to speak to, but I 
would rather be alone than with five or six more, and would rather be 
alone altogether, than have one with me, unless I could choose who it 
should be. I know that when I came I was most ignorant, and a very 
wicked man ; I knew nothing about what was good ; I don't mean that I 
never stole anything before, but I used to drink and break the Sabbath, and 
I lived as though there was no God, no heaven, nor hell, or either, and I 



♦ '• Observations in reply to the Letter of Sir R. Vivyan, Bart., M.P., &c., by Wm. Merry, 

Esq." 
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am sure I should have been damned if I had gone on so. I bless God for 
what I have learnt, I could not have done so if five or six had been with 
me, and I could not have prayed to God to forgive me then as I have 
done ; and if I had shed tears then as I do now, they would have made 
game of me. I often think what a blessing it will be for my poor chil- 
dren that I have been brought here, if I should ever be at liberty again, 
and I wish I had been brought here 20 years ago for their sake." 

No. 3. — Committed for highway robbery, says, " I am very glad now that 
I was not put with any other prisoners when I came in. I have learnt a 
good deal, which I don't think I should have attended to if I had not been 
alone. If I had my choice to be alone or in company here, I might perhaps 
say, * with others,* but when my time was up, I am sure I should be sorry 
for it. Indeed, I think upon second thoughts I should say ' alone,' for I can 
see it would be best for me." 

No. 4. — ^** I would rather, very much rather, be alone than with others. 

I was in gaol seven weeks before trial, and it was horrid to hear the 

discourse of the Prisoners ; and if a man was disposed to read, or think 
about what was good, he could very seldom do so. If I were to have my 
choice to-day about being alone or in company, I would very much prefer 
being in my cell alone ; whilst I was with others I certainly liked that 
very well, because I didn't know the difi^erence ; I didn't feel that evil, or 
know the good of being alone. I think that if I had been asked when I 
came in, I should have wished to have been alone, because there was not 
only a great deal of what was wicked, but so much iU-tnU amongst prisoners ; 
but I am sure that now I very greatly prefer being alone. If a man had 
any desire for what was right, he was only laughed at, and U was shocking 
to think how men corrupt one another, I remember particularly a boy 
about 16 years old being with us about six weeks before trial for killing a 
duck with a stone, which he afterwards took away and hid, because he was 
afraid of its being seen. The boy was a steady well-behaved lad, and never 
swore for about a fortnight after coming ; but before his trial he used to 
surprise us by the way in which he swore and told lies, and seemed one of 
the worst amongst us." 

Mr. Merry observes, " I should be unwilling to omit adding to the 
above the pile of cases before me, but that they breathe so entirely a uni- 
form sense of advantage received from Separate Confinement, and of 
thankfulness for it, that it would, in truth, be but reiteration of the same 
facts in varied instances." 
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(Note G.) 

What can he done with this child, or what can be done with this youth- 
ful delinquent I is the oft spontaneous exclamation of the magisterial 
bench, when the young transgressor is arraigned at the bar of justice for 
some comparatively trifling offence, perhaps robbing an orchard, or steal- 
ing from a stay. The magistrate knows the deeply moral evils resulting 
even from the most brief summary conviction when the child in years 
and the noviciate in crime are consigned to a prison to be in companion- 
ship with the most abandoned and depraved, and even in the face of 
evidence the most palpable, the jury charitably acquits the prisoner 
from a strong feeling that a conviction would be almost inevitable ruin. 

The consideration of many benevolent minds has been brought to 
reflect upon the best provision that can be made for juvenile delin- 
quents, a class of offenders who are for the most part the most hapless, 
because, in their social relations, the most neglected and the most des- 
titute, whilst both benevolence and beneficence have been united to check, 
in some degree, the increase of juvenile criminality. 

Institutions have been established to extend a sheltering and reforma- 
tory influence over such offenders, and much good they have done, but in 
proportion to the number of juvenile depredators, the very surface of the 
moral disorder has scarcely been affected. 

We have visited, with much interest, the institutions, in this country 
and America, in which provision is made for juvenile delinquents, and 
although, amongst the British community, there is but one opinion of the 
great importance of siich establishments, and that in proportion as the 
growth of criminal evil is checked at the root, its pernicious spreading is 
retarded, still there is not an institution for this purpose, in the United 
Kingdom, which receives from the public adequate support. 

A few examples are presented in proof of our assertion — we take first in 
order : — The Philanthropic Society, London, which was instituted in 1788, 
for the reformation of criminal boys, and for the religious and industrial 
education of the children of convicts. We learn from the Report of 1844, 
that, in 1843, one hundred and sixty-three of the two sexes were maintained 
under the protection of the institution, and which may be considered 
about its average number ; munificent sums have been bequeathed, and 
liberal donations made. 
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The Year's Expenditure of the Institution was £4763 13 

The Annual Subscription amounts to only ... £611 4 6 

Life Subscriptions and Donations 888 5 

Dividends and Ground Rent 541' 2 9 

Balance from Trade Account 610 8 1—2660 15 10 



£2112 17 2 
This large deficiency is made up by ^ eontingeney of bequeitt, or idling out 
from its funded stock. 

The languishing state of this institution will appear but too obvious 
from the resolutions which were passed at the Annual Meeting, held at the 
London CofiFee House, Ludgate Hill, on Friday, 7th February, 1845 ; we 
give an extract from the second resolution : — 

"That the operations of this Society were, for the present and during its 
financial depressiony confined to the reform and individual education of boys 
who have been charged with or convicted of crime." Thus are the doors 
of the institution compelled to be closed against a class of cases that have 
long experienced the protecting influence of the establishment, namely, 
the children of convicts, &c. 

The following are a few examples of the class of cases to be excluded 
from the benefits of the charity : — 

Aged 11. — Father transported for life in 1830. The mother is dead. The 
child left wholly dependent on an aged grandmother. 

Aged 10. — Father was transported for seven years, the mother is dead, 
there are five other children left destitute. 

Aged 9. — Father was transported for seven years in 1842. The mother 
is left in great poverty with two other younger children. 

Aged 10. — Father transported and lost in the wreck of the Waterloo, in 
1842. The mother is of a very indifferent character. There are five other 
children. 

Such is the description of cases which are to be rejected, and this al- 
ternative has not been hastily arrived at. For several years this institu- 
tion has, more or less, been annually existing upon its funded stock, which 
must ultimately, and at no distant period, be exhausted with such periodi- 
cal deficiencies in its pecuniary resources. 

We next observe upon the Refuge for the Destitute, Hackney, which 
has been in operation above forty years. This exceUent institution has 
also shared liberally from benevolent individuals. Its average number 
through 1844, was 202 male and female objects. 
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The Expenditure of this Establishment for 1843, includ- 
ing £450 17 for repairs, &c., was £6748 18 9 

Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Col- 
lections £394 6 

Amount for Interest upon Funded Stock ... 688 1 1 

Board and Clothing temporary objects 443 11 

Balance from Trade Account 483 14 2—1909 11 3 



£3839 7 6 

This deficiency is supplied hy a parliamentary grant of £3000 and oontigent 
bequests, or the funded stock of the institution, 

A further illustration of the lack of public interest in supporting such 
institutions, is demonstrated in the example, also, of the Glasgow House of 
Refuge, which shows a still greater destitution of voluntary aid. 

The Glasgow House of Refuge was founded apparently imder very 
favourable auspices, about eight years ago • we read its early reports, 
with no common interest. Funds were liberally contributed for the erection 
of the building, and a large number of suitable objects were readily 
admitted, whilst the benevolent promoters of the institution were 
desirous of extensively diffusing its benefits towards that class of juvenile 
offenders for whom it was intended to make provision. It was soon 
found, however, that ardent as was the feeling at the establishment of 
the '^ Refuge," it was not retained in sufficient vigour to fiimi^ the 
needful funds to meet the annual requirements of the institution. 

An Act of Parliament was obtained for levying a rate of assessment, 
and but for which aid the Glasgow House of Refuge must in a great mea- 
sure have suspended its operations, and the charitable intentions of its 
founders would have resulted in comparative disappointment. 

The amount expended.for the ** maintenance,*' &c., of 112 

Male and 124 Female, or a total of 236 objects, was £2614 7 U 

Donations from sundries on Male Accounts... £ 4 14 6 
" « Female « 3 

Board Fund raised by Ladies' Society 70 8 2 

Board for sundry Inmates, Male 32 10 11 

« « « Female 66 5 8 

Profits derived from Work, Male 223 16 3 

^ « « Female 303 1 74 

Rent of Pasture Land 6 0— 708 17 14 

£1806 10 
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This deficiency of £1806 lOs. is supplied by £1886 18s. 3d. obtained by 



With these examples before us, relating to the two important institu- 
tions in London, and the one of more recent establishment at Glasgow, it 
will be evident that the voluntary principle has not been sufficiently opera- 
tive in supplying the means for their support ; and interesting as the ob- 
ject truly is of providing asylums for youthful oflfenders, continuance and 
efficiency can only be secured by resources to be derived by assessment or 
special grant. We trust, ere long, that the Legislature will adopt some 
comprehensive plan for the establishment of district reformation, upon 
such principles as shall meet the urgency of the present necessity. 

In our inquiries when visiting the American institutions, we learned 
that the voluntary principle, in relation to such institutions, was equally in- 
operative, and the following statements will shew the sources from whence 
the means of supporting the institutions are derived. 

The Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, New York, 
as per Report, 1844. 
On the 1st January, 1844, there were 306 Prisoners in the institution. 

Dolrs. Cts. 

Amount of Expenditure 21,142 95 

For labour of Children 4,442 50 16,740 45 

The following sums are contributed in 
aid of the funds of the institution. 

Maine Hospital Fund 2,000 

State Treasury 6,000 

Licences of Theatres and Circuses ... 2,435 

Corporation of City of New York 4,000 

Finance Committee 1,370 15,509 

The Report of 1841 of the Philadelphia House of Refuge furnishes the 
following statement, with 148 inmates. 

Amount of Expenditure 16,500 50 

Received on labour account 4,236 68 12,263 82 

Donations and Subscriptions 289 09 

Articles Sold 216 89 

County Commissioners for Legislative Appro- 
priation for 1840 9000 

State Treasurer 6000 —14,405 96 

It is well known that as a penal institution, the discipline and operation 
of the Parkhurst Prison has especial regard to the reformation of juvenile 
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prifloners, and in a highly important national eetablishment. What Park- 
hnrst is as a general institution with respect to its industrial-, moral, and 
intellectual discipline, we require also as district or county and borough 
institutions, which shall include in their objects ^ the penal correction of 
the boy, with a view to deter not himself only, but offenders generally, from 
the conmiiBsion of crime, and the moral reformation of the culprit.** 

And as it is properly remarked in the First Report of Parkhurst, 1839, 
''to effect these objects, the utmost care must be taken to avoid any 
species of discipline which is inconsistent with the habits and character of 
youth, or calculated in any degree to harden and degrade." 

With regard to moral reformation, it " can only be effected by a judi- 
cious course of moral, religious, and industrial training, but the means 
adopted for this purpose should not be of such a nature as to counteract 
the wholesome restraints of the corrective discipline." 

We have long felt the difficulties connected with the subject of a suit- 
able provision being made for juvenile delinquents, and with the examples 
before us, which we have noticed, we have been led to the conclusion, that 
for efficiently and extensively carrying out the objects contemplated by 
" Reformatories,*' they must not be subject to the contingencies to which we 
have referred. 

With regard to the Metropolitan institutions, the Philanthropic and the 
House of Refuge, we venture to think that, uniting, as they do, intentions 
so identical, whilst their annual expenditure might be materially dimi- 
nished, their efficiency might be very much increased by gonsoudation. 

The present scattered buUding arrangements of the Philanthropic Insti- 
tution, added as they have been from time to time, are exceedingly ill 
suited for the purposes of the establishment. The constructional plan of 
the House of Refuge is much more so, as was observed by a French 
visitor, ^ Your institution is admirable, but your building is abominable." 

We conceive, in the two institutions, there are elements for the found- 
ing of one important r^brmatory that may be adopted as a model, with such 
revisions in tfoiMfi^iitum and management aam&j essentially contribute to more 
extended and permanent usefulness than the two as at present established. 
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(Note H.) 

As the Pentonville Prison is a model for its discipline, so is it also for 
itM construction. It is not our intention to enter into technical architectural 
detail, but to give an outline of its general arrangements, and we venture 
to affirm, that it is to be visited only to form a just estimate both of the 
skill and the humanity which is brought to bear in the various de- 
paxtments of this institution. 

The Pentonville Prison is situated in an elevated part of Pentonville, 
a well selected spot N. W. of the Metropolis, and about three miles from 
the City. The first stone of this important institution was laid by the 
Marquis of Normanby, then Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
on the 10th of April, 1S40, and was first occupied on the 21st December 
following. The prison area, within the walls, comprises about six acres, 
and its four corridors radiate from the central hall in a somewhat fan-like 
form, and contain 520 separate convict cells, measuring 13 feet long, 
7 feet broad, and 9 feet high, or about 820 cubic feet of space, with 20 cells 
on the basement story available as workshops, &c.; there are also 10 recep- 
tion cells, 10 infirmary convalescent rooms, 12 punishment cells, and 8 
baths. 

A strong objection has been made against the placing of persons in sepa- 
rate apartments, from the idea that in the event of sudden illness they 
would be unable to communicate to the officers of the prison. Legislative 
enactment has, however, made provision for such a defect. At the Model 
Prison, by an ingenious contrivance, if the prisoner can only move the bell 
handle, attendance is immediately given. A large bell, or gong, is placed 
in the centre of each line of cells. A handle attached to a label and crank 
is placed in every cell, and a single wire, with a proper crank, communi- 
cates with the bell. When the handle is turned iDn the cell, the label or 
indicator flies open, a single stroke is sounded on the bell, and a pendulum 
in connection with it vibrates. 

The pendulum informs the officer on duty on which side of the centre 
the prisoner is lodged, and the label, which remains open, indicates the 
cell. 
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In passing through the American prisons, we perceived there was not 
suitable provision made in this respect ; at Trenton, a thin piece of cane 
was passed through a small hole in the door, extending out about twelve 
inches, by which the prison warden or officers could see that attendance 
for some purpose was required. 

Upon reference to the drawing of one of the corridors, it will be ob- 
served, that the cells are i*anged in three stories, and open into the 
corridor. The lower range of cells is on a level with the floor of the 
corridor, and the upper ranges open upon the galleries attached to the 
walls. The central hall, from whence the corridors radiate, is available 
as a station for the principal officers engaged under the Governor in super- 
intending the discipline of the prison. Gralleries, on a level with those 
which afford access to the cells in the different divisions of the prison, 
surround the hall ; a circular staircase gives access to these galleries and 
to the basement, and a hoisting machine communicating with the kitchen 
and store departments, affords the means of raising provisions and 
materials from below to any of the wards. 

The warming and ventilating arrangements of the institution are of the 
most satisfactory character, and Dr. Gr. O. Rees, the principal medical 
officer of the prison, has furnished an interesting table showing the re- 
markable equality of the temperature within the cells, and the adjusting 
power of the apparatus in guarding against the sudden fluctuations in the 
conditions of the atmosphere, which are of so frequent occurrence in this 
climate. 

It may be an interesting incident to notice, that in 1843-4, when the 
flues 'were quite dry, the cost of warming and ventilating each cell, 
amounted to less than one farthing for 24 hours, with coals at 25s. 6d. per ton. 

In the general arrangements of the prison, quarters are provided on the 
outside of the boundary wall for the Grovemor, Chaplain, Assistant 
Chaplain, Steward and Manufacturer, principal Schoolmaster, Clerk of the 
Works, 4 principal Wardens, 12 Wardens, 2 Grate-keepers, I Messenger, 
1 Engineer, with apartments also for the Deputy Grovernor, resident 
Medical Officer, and Infirmary Warden. 

The chapel is conveniently placed over a centre portion of the front 
part of the building, with 266 stalls, &c., in which the convict is entirely 
separated by partitions, but which appeared to present to us the most 
favourable opportunity for convicts communicating, of any part in the 
discipline of the prison ; we understand, however, that now the convicts 
are placed in alternate stalls, rendering communion almost impossible 
without the observance of the officer of surveillance. 
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The chapel is also used as a place for the daily moral instruction of the 
convicts, and all the arrangements, not only for worship and instruction, 
appear to be admirably adapted for its specific objects. 

In the grounds of the prison, there are three circular and two oblong 
exercising departments, containing, together, 114 separate airing yards, 
which are almost continually occupied by the various changing divisions 
of the convicts in their daily exercises, and constructed in a manner that 
recognition is impossible, and under the continual observance of the officer 
in attendance with the inspection apartments of the yards. 

An artesian well, 370 feet deep, supplies the prison with an abundant 
quantity of water, which is conveyed by pipes to the large cisterns 
on the roofs of the corridors, and which, by rows of troughs divided into 
compartments, each containing six gallons, is the daily provision for each 
cell. The crank pump for raising the water to the cistern is worked by 
the convicts. 

The isometrical view of the building which we have given, will exhibit, 
at a glance, the general architectural appearance of the prison, and is 
divested, we consider, of that sombre and gloomy appearance which at- 
taches to many of our penal institutions, whilst the interior of the building 
presents a lightness of structure, from its lofty corridors and gallery ar- 
rangements, which cannot fail impressing every visitor to the institution. 

Expensiveness of construction has been urged by some penal economists 
as a reason for the non-adoption of the Separate System. If the Millbank 
prison were to be considered as the model for construction, there would be 
some weight in the objection, but such objection does not apply to Pen- 
tonville prison, when contrasted with many Congregated System in- 
stitutions in the country. 

We give two examples of modem built prisons, one metropolitan, one 
provincial. The Westminster House of Correction, capable of containing 
8O0 prisoners, cost about £200,000, or £260 per prisoner. York Castle, 
capable of confining 301 prisoners, cost about £203,000, or £674 8 7 per 
prisoner. When we visited that prison there were only about 60 prisoners 
in confinement ; whilst the Model Prison costr £75,765 for 620 convicts, or 
say £146 14 per prisoner. The average number in confinement for 1843 
and 1844 in the Westminster House of Correction, was 392 prisoners ; in 
York Castle, for the same period, there were 160 ; and the average num- 
ber confined in the Model Prison, was 600 convicts. 

As to the question of comparatwe eipendUwe — ^upon that part of the argu- 
ment we could dwell at greater length, if needful, to shew that objection 
on the ground of expense is inadmissible. 

u 
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In the First Report of the Surveyor Greneral of PrisonB, 1844^ numerous 
lithographic drawings, in detail^ are given, with copious particulars relat- 
ing to the construction of the Model Prison, and which will materially 
aid County and Borough Prison Architects in their plans for any proposed 
prison erections. It wiU be a valuable addition to the periodical prison 
documents which are published, to have also the plans of new prison 
erections as they are advancing in the various counties and boroughs 
through the United Kingdom. It will be an historic record, in addition 
to the Reports of the Inspectors of Prisons, of the advancement of Prison 
Reform. 
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(Note I.) 

The Eflfiiem Penitentiary has been spoken of approvingly by as, and 
we feel that we were warranted in our approval not only from the fact of 
our frequent personal examination of that establishment, but also from 
the practical results adduced, we may add, from undonbted evidence 
which has been published in the legislative documents presented to the 
Senate of Pennsylvania, and likewise from the periodical reports of the 
institution itself. 

It is however, our desire it should not be understood, that we consider 
there is perfection either in construction or discipline at the Eastern 
Penitentiary ; and the excellent men, the Inspectors of that institution, 
wiU permit us to point out what we deem to be some of its defects, as ap- 
peared to us on the occasion of our visits, both in discipline and construc- 
tion, as contrasted with those of the Model Prison ; although we are aware 
that an exact parallel cannot be drawn, the Model Prison being a proba- 
tionary institution in which the convicts are imprisoned only eighteen 
months previoudy to transportcUum to a penal aetUemefU, and the Eastern 
Penitentiary being a penal establishment, in which are confined criminals 
ranging from one month to twenty-one years (as presented in Note C), 
showing that the last named prison is an institution for shorter and longer 
periods of confinement, and appropriated also for the purposes which, in 
this country, we contemplate by transportation to another hemisphere. 

Although there is this dissimilarity in the term of sentences, we venture 
to maintain the adaptation of the modified form of discipline of the 
Model Prison, even as a principle of action for the Eastern Penitentiary, 
and which, we think, might, with some advantage, be incorporated with 
the penal treatment there in use. 

We now gyre parallel colunms to shew the decided relative superiority 
of the Model Prison over the general discipline of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, preserving, at the same time, what we rank as most essential— the 
isitegrUy of the principle of Separation. 
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Model Prison, 
Pbntonyille. 
First.— -Convicts are employed 
in their turns, daily, out of ikeir 
edls, to clean the corridors of the 
prison, to work the crank pomp, 
and in other occupations about 
the grounds of the prison. 



Eastern Penttentiart, 
Pennstltania. 

Convicts remain in their cdls. 



Secondly. — Convicts attend, 
daily, out of their eeUs, upon Divine 
Worship. 



Convicts remain in their cdls, 
visited by the Chaplain, as oppor- 
tunities permit. 



Thirdly.— -^ Every prisoner has, 
at leasty one hour's exercise daily 
in the airing grounds." 



M IJ 



I > 



I T V 



' > i 



i I "( 



'A. 



A lai^ number never lea^ their 
ceUt during the period of sentence, 
a proportion of the cells, namely, 
those on the ground floor of the 
building, have small yards at- 
tached, measuring 18 feet by 8, 
for periodical exercise. At the 
discretion of the medical officer, 
''the infirm convicts" have the 
"privilege** of employment "in the 
separate enclosures'* of the land 
connected with the prison, with a 
view of ** recruiting their health." 
We venture to think, that the 
same "privilege" of out-door ex- 
ercise and occasional employment 
might be extended to many other 
prisoners of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary besides the diseased convicts. 



Fourthly. — Two days of the 
week appropriated for moral and 
intellectual instruction, four hours 
of each day out of their edit within 
the chapel, such instruction being 
under the direction of two Chap- 
lains, and imparted by four 



No week-days specially devoted 
to moral and intellectual instruc- 
tion, the only opportunities af- 
forded being the occasional in- 
struction of the Chaplain, the only 
accredited moral agent of the 
prison, who has the oversight of 
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Model Prison, 
Pentonville. 
teachers, or six moral agents for 
501 prisoners (Report, 1845), the 
remaining hours of the day, at the 
disposal of the convict, for read- 
ing and meditation in his cell. 



Eastern Penitentiary, 
Pennsylvania. 
359 prisoners (Report, 1844). 
Females visited by a Ladies' 
Society Committee one day every 
week. 



Fifthly. — Relatives or fidends of 
convicts permitted to see and con- 
verse with them once in three 
months during the time of proba- 
tionary confinement. 

Sixthly. — The convicts employ- 
ed four days of the week in trades* 
occnpation, the hours of daily em- 
plojrment averaging from 7 to 8 
hours, or 28 to 32 hours per week. 

Seventhly. — On Sunday, the 
convicts attend Divine Service in 
the chapel, &ut of £^r cells, and all 
in sight of the Chaplain. 



Convicts never allowed to see 
their relatives or friends during 
theterm of confinement. The In- 
spectors have the power of grant- 
ing that privilege. 

The convicts engaged six days 
of the week in trades* occupations, 
averaging from 9 to 10 hours per 
day, or 54 to GO'faours per week. 



There is no chapel, religious 
worship being performed in the 
corridors of the prison, the con- 
victs remaining in their cells, and 
only hearing the living voice; the 
Chaplain addressing the prisoners, 
neither seeing them nor beingseen. 



These are amongst the more important differences of the Model Prison 
and the Eastern Penitentiary ; we might instance the bell, the indicator, 
the gas, and, in our opinion, the improved state of warming and ventilar 
tion ; these, however, may suffice to excite inquiry with our Transatlantic 
Prison Discipline friends, as to some material points both in construction 
and discipline in this country upon the principle of individual imprison- 
ment, which may be worthy of their consideration. 
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Routine of a Day at the Pentonyillb Prison. 
(Note K.) 

^ At HALF-PAST FIVE in the morning the first bell is rung as a signal of 
preparation for the warders to assemble and the prisoners to rise. 

** At SIX o'clock, the warders unlock and (in winter) light the gas, and 
deliver to the prisoners their tools and utensils, which at the period of 
locking on the preceding night, had been withdrawn for security. At the 
same time two pump parties, each consisting of sixteen prisoners, march- 
ing in file at intervals of fifteen feet, are conducted to the pumps, where 
they remain an hour, one fourth of the number always resting alternately^ 
so that the entire body works only three-quarters of an hour. A sufficient 
number of prisoners is then turned out to clean the corridors ; these are 
distributed at intervals of thirty feet, cleaning one side only of the corri- 
dors at a time, whilst the warders are placed in the best positions for com- 
manding a complete inspection and preventing communication. The 
cleaning is completed in an hour. During the whole of that hour the bed- 
ding, which had been unfolded and shaken at rising, is left open and ex- 
posed for the purpose of being aired. Between six and seven the prisoners, 
not otherwise employed, clean and arrange their cells. 

^ At SEVEN, the pump parties are withdrawn, and the warders and extra- 
warders breakfast, which occupies haif-an-hour ; the principal warders 
meanwhile taking charge of the prison, and preparing the daily reports for 
the Governor. The prisoners who had been employed in cleansing the 
corridors now roU hammocks, arrange their cells, and wash. 

*^ At HALF-FAST SEVEN, the principal warders breakfast, and the warders 
serve that meal to the prisoners, which is done in twelve minutes. 

^ At EIGHT, the pump parties again turn out ; and at the same time various 
exercise parties, moving in single file at intervals of fifteen feet, the 
officers being stationed along the line to prevent communication, proceed 
to their separate exercise yards, where they remain one hour. 

*' At FIVE MINUTES PAST EIGHT, the chapcl bell rings for Divine service, 
and half the prisoners, say 250, are unlocked and conducted to the chapel, 
moving in single file, the officers inspecting and superintending the move- 
ment until they are seated and bolted in their separate stalls, when the 
prisoners remove their caps and hang up their brass numbers disclosed to 
the view of the inspecting officers. This movement occupies six and a half 
minutes. Each chapel service, on week days, occupies half-an-hour. The 
remainder of the prisoners, viz. those who are not at chapel, at exercise. 
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or at the pumps^ work in their cells the regular trade work, coxnxnencing 
at eight o'clock. 

" At A QUARTER BEFORE NINE, the chapel servico being over, the prisoners 
are signalized in silence from their stalls, and return in four sections, or 
streams, moving simultaneously through the four passages leading from 
the chapel to their cells. This movement occupies six and a half minutes. 
The prisoners at exercise are now withdrawn and locked up. It may be 
here stated that the prisoners, when out of their cells for any purpose, 
wear their caps with the peaks down, which is sufficiently large to cover 
their faces as low as the mouth, to prevent them from becoming acquainted 
with the features of each other. In their separate airing yards, where the 
prisoners cannot see each other, they wear their caps with the peaks up. 

'^At NINE, the principal warders, warders, and extra warders, assemble on 
parade for inspection by the Grovemor, or Deputy Governor, and present 
their reports in writing relative to the occurrences of the preceding day, 
and the number of the prisoners unlocked in the morning of the same day, 
&c. &c. Immediately after parade at nine o'clock, the prisoners at the 
pumps are relieved by other parties. 

^At TEN, about one-sixth part of the entire body of the prisoners, that is to 
say, one half of a school class, a section of which will be in the Eeception 
Division (D), are conducted to the chapel for school instruction, where 
they remain, in alternate stalls, until twelve o'clock ; the otheif half of that 
school class, or another sixth portion of the eptirebody of prisoners, receiv- 
ing instruction from three assistant schoolmasters, who visit them for that 
purpose from cell to cell. At the same time other pump and exercise 
parties are sent out. 

" At ELEVEN, the pump and exercise parties are withdrawn and others 
sent out. 

"At NOON, the prisoners at school are withdrawn, and the principal ward- 
ers dine, first surrendering to their senior warders the charge of their 
respective divisions. A portion of the prisoners now exercise whilst 
others who attended the school, together with such as received instruction 
in their cells, at their own option, either work, or read and write in their 
cells, until one o'clock, the hour for dinner. 

"At ONE the dinners of the prisoners are distributed, which is completed 
in fourteen minutes. The warders and extra-warders immediately after- 
wards also dine, and the principal warders meanwhile take charge of the 
prison, and, all the prisoners at this time being in their cells, the Governor 
and Deputy Governor make their daily inspection, taking notes of com- 
plaints and requisitions, if any. Each is accompanied by a principal 
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warder who unlocks, and afterwards proves the doors, and receives his 
instructions. After they have dined, the prisoners are at liberty to read 
or write until two o'clock. 

''At TWO, the warders and extra- warders return from dinner ; the pump 
and exercise parties turn out ; one half of the school-class for the day is 
conducted to the school, and the other half is visited in their cells as in 
the morning, whilst the remainder of the prisoners are employed at their 
respective trades. 

''At THREE, the exercise and pump parties are withdrawn, and others sent 
out. 

"At FOUR, the exercise and pump parties are again withdrawn, and also 
the prisoners at school. 

"At HALF-PAST FOUR the bell again rings for Divine service, and the pri- 
soners who were absent in the morning now attend that service, return- 
ing to their cells at a quarter past five. 

" At HALF-PAST FIVE the suppers are distributed, which occupies twelve 
minutes ; the warders visit their prisoners, see that they are supplied with 
sufficient work for the evening ; count them ; and ascertain that their 
cells are in proper order ; whilst the principal warders visit and inspect 
the external parts of their divisions, the exercising yards, the pump 
houses, the boundary wall, and other parts of the prison, to see that all 
without is secure. 

"At FIVE MINUTES BEFORE SIX, the signal is given for the principal ward- 
ers, warders, and trades' inspectors going off duty, to assemble in the central 
hall. The officers remaining for night duty then receive all necessary 
directions. The principal warders going off are three, and the warders 
sixteen ; one principal warder, and four warders remaining. The principal 
warders going off deliver over to the principal warder remaining a written 
statement of the number of prisoners in their respective divisions. All 
officers, trades' instructors, and servants quitting the prison, deliver up 
their keys to the principal warder remaining, who deposits them in the 
key-box. Each warder remaining takes charge of a division for the 
evening, namely, from six until ten, the principal warder remaining, 
superintending the whple, inspecting every part of the interior, and 
locking all passage dpprs (loubly or singly, according to the locking 
Schedule. 

'f At EIGHT, the signal-bell rings to cease work and sling hammocks. The 
ensuing hour is occupied by the prisoners in reading, writing, or otherwise, 
ad libitum. The warders then unlock and withdraw all utensils, edge- 
tools, and other implements and articles directed to be removed, neatly 
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arranging them outside the cell doors, which are then double locked. 
This withdrawal and double-locking is accomplished in half-an-hour. Two 
of the warders then sup, the other two keeping watch in the divisions 
until nine. 

**At ▲ QUARTBK BEFORE NINE the signal-bell rings for the prisoners to 
retire to bed. 

^At NINE, the lights in the cells are extinguished, which is accomplished 
in SIX minutes, and two other warders sup, and the principal warder, and 
one of the warders, visit all parts of the prison where fires have been 
burned, or lights have been used, to see that all is safe, the principal 
warder trying, and the warder following and proving after him, all passage 
doors, locks, and outlets, seeing that all ladders are chained, all dangerous 
implements placed away, and that every portion of the prison is secure 
for the night. 

''At TEN, the principal warder surrenders charge of the prison to the first 
warder for night watch, delivers the keys to the Deputy Governor, reports 
to him, or in his absence to the Governor, the total number of prisoners 
locked up, and that all is right or otherwise, and goes off duty. 

** From TEN until six on the following morning the four warders divide the 
watch equally, each patrolling the interior of the prison in turn for two 
hours, and pulling the strings of the watch-clocks every quarter of an hour. 

''At MIDNIGHT the first watch, immediately after being relieved, visits an d 
examines the several offices in the entrance corridor to see that all fires 
and lights are extinguished, and that all is there safe. 

Sundays. — On Sundays the warders assemble at half-patt seven, instead 
of six A.M. The wards and cells are dusted and swept inmiediately after 
unlocking. The warders breakfast between halfypast eight and nine, and 
the principal warders and prisoners between nine and half-past. 

The prisoners are exercised, but no pumping or work is performed. 
There are three services, tiz., at a quarter before deven until half-past twelve ; 
at half-past two until four p. m. ; and at half-paxt six until eight p. h. This 
arrangement admits of every prisoner attending Divine service twice on 
every alternate Sunday. Dinner is served at the following hours : — to the 
warders between a quarter before one and half-past one ; to the principal 
warders and prisoners, between half-past one and a quarter past two. Supper 
is served at the same hour as on week-days, viz., at half-past fm. The 
evening service detains one principal warder, and eight warders, until a 
quarter past eight o'clock, me., two hours and a half later than on week-days.*" 

* Appendix to Second Report, Pentonville Prison. 
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(Note L.) 

Objections have been made to the principle of separating prisoners 
from the feeling that they could not be so advantageously employed as in 
congregated bodies. We think it may be shown that objection is rendered 
perfectly invalid. From a communication by M. Pradier, contained in the 
Report of M. M. De Metz and Blouet (Paris, 1837) it is stated, of the various 
articles of manufacture which that gentleman considered could be carried 
on under the discipline of individual imprisonment, 

** I have the honour of forwarding you the list which you requested me 
to furnish you of the trades most easily exercised by persons in the state 
of solitary confinement, which forms the most prominent feature in the 
New Penitentiary System, upon the plan of that now in operation in the 
United States. 

'* I am of opinion, with yourself and many juriconsults, that the isolation 
of a convict, by forcing him to commune with himself, will powerfully 
contribute to waken in him feelings of honour, as well as regret for his 
past conduct, which he would not dare avow before an assembly of 
prisoners, almost always disposed to overwhelm with ridicule him who 
has courage enough to retrace the path of rectitude. The work of the 
isolated man must also be better performed than that produced in work- 
shops and manufactories, because, having no other means of amusement, 
he will be compelled to make work his permanent occupation, and perfec- 
tion will thus become the necessary result. 

Manufactures of Polished Steel, of Clasps, of Hooks, of Scales, and of 
Whalebone ; Jewellery in Copper ; Bonnets ; Boot and Shoemakers ; 
Cork-cutters ; Purses ; Buttons, in Metal, in Silk, in Mother-o'-Pearl, and 
in Moulds ; Foot-stools ; Light Shoes, Pumps ; Chimney Pieces ; Chenille 
Carving ; Corslets, Stays ; Spun and Twisted Cotton ; Cutlery ; Pencils 
Glasses ; Leather Breeches ; Thimbles ; Ebony Works ; Fans ; Mother- 
o'-Pearl Ornaments ; Tea and Coffee Service ; Slippers ; Umbrellas 
Combs ; Pearls ; Rackets ; Paper Rulers ; Cloth and Paper Bags 
Sandals ; Bellows ; Mouse Traps ; Snuff Boxes ; Aprons ; Bronzes 
Brushes ; Picture Frames ; Cages ; Canes ; Pasteboards ; Baskets 
Girdles ; Chairs ; Woollen Shawls, Knit ; Tin Work ; Fringes ; Scab- 
bards ; Lace ; Gloves ; Engravings in Wood and for Types ; Laces ; 
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Lamps; Spectacles and Eye-glasses; Tailors; Turners; Furbishers; 
Furriers ; Sculptors in Wood ; Weaving ; Straw Work ; Carpets ; Bas- 
ket-making ; and an infinity of works required for the land and sea 
forces, as well as many others which do not now occur to me." 

These pursuits are represented as being more particularly applicable to 
France, but it will be perceiyed, from the nature of the various articles 
capable of being manufactured, that there is ample scope for employment 
of prisoners in our own country, adapted to our own particular consumption. 



(Note M.) 
Journal des Debats, April 2^h, 1844. 

" Amongst the different objections which are raised, some are serious, 
others not so highly important, and some are quite without foundation. 
We are therefore obliged to make choice amongst them, and confine 
ourselves to the principal points. The others will come in their turn. 
The first of all these objections, that which is constantly urged by philan- 
thropists, and which M. de Sade reproduced yesterday, is this : * individual 
imprisonment is a barbarous and inhuman invention, it causes death or in- 
sanity 1 ' The objection is weighty, and, if well founded, would be decisive ; 
but there is reason to believe that it is purely imaginary. Evidently the 
question is not one that can be resolved theoretically, and we make no 
pretension to determine it solely by our own light. But we are in posses- 
sion of official documents which appear to us of a nature to remove all 
doubts. 

^ In the absence of personal knowledge we can have recourse to that of 
men who have made the question the subject of their study and close 
investigation. We see that the Medical Academy twice on the pretended 
dangers of separate imprisonment, have twice pronounced in favour of 
the system ; we see that M. Selut, in the profound notice which he has 
recently presented to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, has 
also given the same opinion ; and, to conclude, we see that all the Com- 
missioners sent by the European governments to the .United States, to 
examine the American Penitentiaries, have returned declared partisans 
of separate imprisonment. These united testimonies produce in our 
minds a decisive impression, especially when compared with those which 
are brought forward on the opposite side. On a similar question the 
authority of M. M. Esquer61 and Pareset far outweighs the opinion of this 
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or that publiciste^ infatuated with hus own peculiar system. The opinion 
of M. de MetZy of M. de Tocqueville, and M. de Beaumont ; of Mr. 
Crawford and of Dr. Julius^ who have studied the subject on the spot, 
appears to us preferable to the travelling impression of an English 
romancer (romancier Anglais)^ the only authority which the opponents to 
the bill can bring to their support. We are moreover convinced that the 
mortality is not greater, that cases of insanity are not more frequent, in 
the Fennsylvanian Penitentiaries, than in those of Auburn and in our 
common prisons. This is the most moderate conclusion drawn from the 
documents which M. de Beaumont has brought to the * tribune/ for if 
they are closely examined, and the statistics are taken rigorously, it is 
certain that the comparison will not be to the advantage of our ^ maisons 
centrales.' It is far from being in the Fennsylvanian Penitentiaries that the 
greatest number of suicides will be found. The adversaries of the proposed 
measure may well then finish with fantastical histories and gloomy tales, 
to terrify the imagination and act upon the credulity of the public. It is 
well to possess a philanthropic spirit, but it should be consistent with 
truth and reason." 

Journal deb Debats, Apbil 27th, 1844. 

^ The reporter of the law on prisons, M. de Tocqueville, opened this 
day the sitting at the Chamber of Deputies by a recapitulation of the 
general discussion. The task of the reporter was important and difficult 
in itself, and we have said how complicated it had been for two days. 
Happily M. de Tocqueville was upon the question what may be called a 
special man. M. de Tocqueville, indeed, has not only seen the Penitentiary 
of Boquette, like M. le Marquis de La Bochejaquelein, who spoke of it 
yesterday with so much authority, but he has seen the two Model Peni- 
tentiaries of Auburn and Philadelphia ; he has seen the operation of the 
two systems ; he has been able to judge of their working, has compared 
their effects, has appreciated their respective merits. In this respect M. 
de Tocqueville had an incontestable qualification for speaking of the 
Penitentiary reform, and for defending it against its adversaries in every 
way. The reporter has also fulfilled his part with complete success. After 
his recapitulation we do not see where rest the different and contradictory 
objections which the proposal of reform had raised in the hearts of 
philanthropists and in the minds of civilians. The reporter has gone over 
these objections one by one, and refuted them with method and perfect 
clearness. 

"It is, above all, a point that M. de Tocqueville has always kept before 
him, to hold fast to the fundamental principle and design of the projected 
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alteration. A very false idea is conceived of the reform^ if it is supposed 
to be the foolish dream of a philanthropist, infatuated with the notion of 
converting and regenerating criminals. Its end, like that of all penal 
regulations in salutary intimidation, is at once repressive and preventive. 
Not that it would shut itself in a savage materialism, borrowed from the 
middle ages or from paganism. It admits of intimidation, but raises it to 
the philosophical and Christian point of view of the present period. It 
attacks the evil at the root ; it follows the crime to the inmost soul and 
conscience of the criminal. Is it this which is called a chimera ? But for 
eighteen hundred years the world has lived under this chimera, for it is the 
sublime and salutary foundation of Christian morality : Christianity is in 
itself a grand penitentiary system. 

''It is said that the degradation of the released is without remedy ; it is 
said to be such as not to allow the least chance of moral improvement. 
But how is it, that those who speak thus do not perceive that they make 
the most cruel reflections upon the system which they would retain ? If 
the evil is without remedy, we must refer the fact to our prisons and 
places of detention : if the liberated are incurable, it is heeaute they haw been 
plunged in an atmotphere of irremediahle eorrvption" 

JouBNAL DBS Debats, Mat 3d, 1844. 

" The Chamber of Deputies advances but slowly in the discussion of the 
projtosed measure upon prisons. The only positive result which we have 
to state for this sitting, is the rejection of the amendment which M. M. 
Ballange had proposed upon article 6th. This article provides that the 
untried prisoners shall be confined in separate cells. According to the 
proposed amendment, separation of the untried was not to be imposed as 
an obligatory rule, but left to the choice of the prisoners. The Chamber 
has not yet voted upon the article itself, but after the rejection of the 
amendment, which would have weakened Ute principle of the measure^ it may 
be considered as implicitly admitted by the Chamber. The whole period 
of the sitting was occupied with the discussion on this amendment. The 
reporter, M. de Tocqueville, maintained the principle of the projected 
reform with firmness. The speakers who attacked it did not produce a single 
argument of any worth : — the only question which merited examination is 
the one which M. Odellon Barrot laid down, in these terms, — Should not iso- 
lation, when applied to the untried, have a character difierent to that which 
is inflicted on the convicted ? In granting to society the right of withdrawing 
the guilty, is the same right to be recognised with respect to the untried (pre- 
ftenut) $ The untried being presumed innocent until the day on which sen- 
tence is pronounced,doesit not appear rigorous to deprive them of all commu- 
nication with those whoareplaced like themselves,under the hand of justice ? 
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^Such is the question which the Minister of the Interior has thoroughly 
examined with that perspicoity and purity of good sense which give him 
so much power and authority in the discussion of affairs. No doubt 
separate confinemeufc, with regard to the untried, should have nothing of 
a penal character. There is no ground of dispute upon this point. The 
difference is in the nature of things. But does it follow, that the untried 
have a natural absolute right to be confined, or to exist together, so that 
society cannot separate them without injustice, and violating the rights of 
humanity ? Certainly not. The untried cannot claim such aright. Society 
which has a right to incarcerate them, that is to say, to take them from 
their families, has, by the same rule, the right to separate them from each 
other. In one case as in the other, the imUregU of soday is ike fomdoAwn. of 
rights. It is a point which the Honourable A. Ayles has made perfectly 
clear : — that associated imprisonment has the same evils for the untried 
as the condemned, and presents the same opportunities for mutual con- 
tamination to confederacies and to criminal enterprizes which follow." 
JouBNAL DBS Debats, May 11th, 1844. 

'' We can at length announce an important and decisive result to the 
long debate upon the law respecting prisons. The Chamber has adopted 
the first application of the Separate System to the convicted ; in other 
words. Article 22 of the project has been voted, which ordains that such 
as are sentenced to hard labour shall be kept separate from each other, both 
by day and night. We shall add that the question was decided by a very 
large majority. 

^ We approve and uphold it (le projet de loi) as it is, for its intrinsic 
merit, and not for its origin. The truth is, the project belongs to no par- 
ticulax Cabinet, it appertains to public opinion, it appertains to the whole 
country, and it has been forming and ripening during the last fourteen 
years, and the necessity of its adoption has been repeatedly urged by the 
nation, through the medium of its representatives." 
Thb Times, April 6th, 1844. 
^ The debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the bill for improving 
Prison Discipline, which conmienced this day, is the principal matter 
referred to in the Paris Journals. The bill proposes to establish the 
Pennsylvanian System of seclusion in prisons, but, says our private 
letter, the philanthropists with whom the bill originated, and who sup- 
ported it in the Chamber, are fixted to be otOwted. * There is a clear 
majority of the deputies opposed to the principle and practice of a 
system the immediate object of which is the inftietion of torture, which 
the law does not contemplate, which the advocates of it dare not 
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avowy and the certain effects of which cvre mental and corporeal disease 
and death. 

^ The discussion was adjourned on Monday and resumed on Tuesday, 
and promises to endure for mcmy days^^ 

The Times, April 27th, 1844. 

'^ The Paris papers received by our ordinary express are destitute of 
news, and solely taken up with the debates in the Chamber on the educa- 
tion and prison discipline questions, of which they confess themselves 
heartUy skikP 

The Times, Mat 14th, 1844. 

« The discussion of the New Penitentiary Bill in the Chamber of 
Deputies is not yet over. On Saturday, the paragraph of M. Yatout's 
amendment, which provided that *no alteration should be introduced at 
present into the system practised in the central and provincial prisons,' 
was rejected, and it was agreed that all classes of prisoners hereafter 
should undergo solitary confinement by day and night. ' This inhuman 
resolve is,' says our Paris letter,' much condemned by those liberal Journals 
not under the influence of one or other of the philanthropists who support 
the principle of punukmg by torture even untried prisoners* " 
The Times, May 21st, 1844. 

^ The Prison Discipline Bill, so long under discussion in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and which was passed by a majority of 231 against 128, 
occupies the first place in the Paris Journals before us. 

** The measure is loudly condemned, by the majority of those papers, 
as hypoeritieal and coldly cruel*' 

Such are the sentiments and such the commentaries of the Times upon 
the various provisions of the law, and its intentions as applicable to the 
proposed mode of treating criminals ; how far such sentiments are in 
accordance with the enlightened views propounded in the introductory 
explanation of the Projet des loi by M. Duchatel, the Minister of the 
Interior, and the^ various enactments of the proposed bill, will be duly 
estimated by the intelligent reader. 

With regard to the ^inhuman resohe** to adopt the torture-inflicting system 
of separation, condemned by its opponents " as hypooritioal and coldly cruel,** 
and upon the proposed benefits of the Projet de loi denounced by the 
Times, it is observed by 

The Joubnal des Debats, May 24th, 1844. 

^ It is a measure of wise administration and good government, it is a 
measure of order and public security. Is it known in what respect the 
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new system differs from that which it is to replace ? Is its own peculiar 
merit understood ? Its object is to add moral to physical intimidation^ to 
reprove in reformings and to reform in reproving. In short, it is to place 
our penal system in harmony with the spirit of the age, by its repentant 
influence upon the soul of the offender. Such is the final aim, the funda- 
mental design of the Penitentiary System, and it has the sanction of 
enlightened men and civilized governments, who set us the example, and 
who have already preceded us in this path, as in many others.'* 

Such views and sentiments are doubtless, by the *^ Times" deemed as 
" hypocritical," and as advocating a system ** coldly cruel " in its applica- 
tion. This we, however, venture to remark — If the**ri»i«»" have not 
felt rebuked by their ''respected cotemporary,*' the Journal deaDebats, they 
might have been instructed upon the fundamental principles of iPrison 
Beform. During the discussion of the Project of Law, leading articles 
of the Journal dea De^xits, presented from time to time a clear exposition of 
the true principles of Penal Reform, and furnished an extraordinary con- 
trast to the manner in which the ^ Times" treated the subject on this side 
the channel. 

It may be remarked, that instead of the advocates of the measure being 
** doomed to be out-voted,*' the Journal dea Debata declares, May 19th, 1844 
— ^"The Law of the Prisons has passed this day by a majority of upwards 
of a hundred. The sitting terminated by this remarkable and important 
vote in favour of all the sections. The law is the most important which 
has engaged the attention of the Chambers this Session — is important in 
itself— and important from the debate to which it has given rise." 

It is with much reluctance that we again notice the ^ Times" upon 
this question, but it is only a further exhibition of their hostility to a 
system which is obtaining important sanction by its adoption in most 
of the countries in Europe. 



FINIS. 
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